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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 





The children enjoy playing while 
Mom and Dad beam over their brood. 
That’s exactly the kind of wholesome 
family picture in which pure, crystal- 
clear 7-Up fits best. Seven-Up is a 
real family favorite—for every age. 
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FAMILY GAME BOOKLET 


Family fun suggestions for youngsters 
and grownups! Send 20c in coin to 
FAMILY FUN, 1523 South 10th 
Street, St. Louis (4), Missouri, or your 
local Seven-Up Bottling Company. 
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How America Works ~ « « @look at the record 





Once a year a business organization, 
like a family, takes stock of itself. It 
draws a line under its annual activi- 
ties and reckons the sum of its accom- 
plishments. Then, like a round-robin 
letter to a widely scattered clan, it 
sends out an annual report. 








The people who have a stake in business are the whole 
American family. They comprise everyone who has 
goods and services to sell. Everyone who has needs to 
be supplied by buying. Everyone who has money to 
invest —or be invested for him by his bank or insurance 
company. Business is a vast network of all kinds of 
people whose lives and interests interlock. 


3. 





Take the food business, for instance. One 
out of every five persons in the United 
States is engaged in some branch of the 
food business—growing, handling, proc- 
essing, distributing food. One out of every 
four factories is a food processing: plant. 








More than 6,000,000 farms, cover- 
ing more than one billion acres, 
valued in excess of 46 billion dol- 

'-Jars, grow food for Americans each 

' year. One out of every three retail 
stores is.a food outlet. More than 
one-third of every family dollar is 
spent on food. 














The livelihood of countless people, engaged in related 
industries, depends on food. One way or another nearly 
all of us have an investment in the food industry. And 
so the annual state-of-the-business message of a food 
manufacturer like H. J. Heinz Company is a matter of 
general interest. Let’s look at the recent record. 


During our last fiscal year, ending April 30, 1949, the 
American sales of Heinz were $126,146,500. So much 
for the income. 
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Now for the outgo: The largest single 
slice of the income dollar, 37.9% went for 
materials and services. This includes all 
things necessary to making, packaging, 
distributing, and selling our merchandise. 
We paid $47,956,124 for tin and glass con- 
tainers, bottle caps, printed labels, cartons, 
utilities, railroad transportation, motor 
trucking, steamship service, etc. 














_ best-on-the-market for the 57 Varieties. 





Second great bite out of the income dollar, Our own Heinz people received the next 
' 32.8% -went for farm products. $41,423,581 24.0% in wages and social benefits— 
were used to pay for select tomatoes, cucum- $30,024,522. Social Security, our excellent 
bers, apples, milk, meat, butter, beans, eggs, retirement pension program, group life in- 
grains, spice, the host of fruits and vegetables surance, vacations, workman’s compensa- 
gtown under contract for us or selected as tion, and other far-seeing employee welfare 


plans used up 2.7% of each sales dollar. 








Last year some 2.4% of the income dollar was 
absorbed by.taxes—the multitude of taxes for 
which a national enterprise, with plants and 
warehouses in thirty-five states, is responsi- 
ble. Nearly a hundred different taxes, among 
them income, property, franchise, license, 
corporation, excise, cannery, etc., totaled 
$3,082,865. 














vestment in us. 











_ Heinz stock was first ‘made available for public 
purchase in 1946. Today there are three thousand 
Owners of Heinz stock—people like you and your 
neighbors who, in a typically American manner, 
have invested some of their savings in our business 
to secure the future of their families and educate 
their children. Last year 1.3% of our United States 
sales dollar, some $1,646,734, was returned to our 
stockholders as dividends on their faith and in- 
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factory administration and personnel. 
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To maintain its present position and go forward, it 
is necessary for industry to plow the rest of its net 
earnings back into the business. And so the re- 
mainder of our sales dollar, 1.6% or $2,012,674, was 
used for the replacement of equipment and expan- 
sion of plant facilities. In addition, a $15,000,000 
Pittsburgh plant modernization program was 


launched—this to include a research building, vine- H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


gar plant, giant warehouse, and new quarters for 
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Did you know ... 


that your own copy of 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
costs only $4.00 a year? 
This issue, 
the United 
typical of the fresh, new 
} approach which THE 
INSTRUCTOR 


\ to its subscribers. 


i 
BHE JNsTRUCTOR 


devoted to 
States, is 


brings 
To en- 

sure that you will have 

your own copy of THE 
INSTRUCTOR on your desk, send in your 
subscription now. If you are already a sub- 
sctiber, and wish to renew your subscription 
new, you may do so by sending in this cou- 
pon. Check the renewal box and indicate the 
month when your renewal is to start. 
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Posters-Wnitts 


to help you teach 
the things that make 
Ameriea great! | 


It is the duty, and the privilege, of teachers to guide the youth of Amer- 
ica to a proper understanding and appreciation of the things that make 
America great. 


To do this important job, you must have help. Books and magazines 
come to your aid—indeed, this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR gives you an 
excellent over-all study plan. But for illustrating and dramatizing factual 
material—or for rounding out special phases of the subject—you need to 
have supplementary units and posters. A special list of helpful teaching 
aids is given below. May we suggest that you look it over, select those that 
hest meet your needs, and order them today. 


Symbols of Democracy--Symbols of Preedom-- Posters 


In the case of the child, even more than the adult, a picture is worth more than 10,000 words. 
Each of these sets contains ten photographs of famous homes, monuments, and other landmarks 
identified with American History. Large size (10” x 13”), the reproductions are printed on 
white coated stock. Explanatory text is given on the back of each photograph, and you will find 
suggestions for the te@eher on the sturdy portfolio enclosing each set. Use these posters to illus- 
trate your discussions of the meaning of America. Price, each set, postpaid_____ $1.00 


Coustitution Posters 


The dramatic significance of the Preamble 
to the Constitution is indelibly impressed by 
these posters. Featured, besides the complete 
text of the Preamble, are the six great pur- 
poses, Independence Hall, leaders of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and the signers of the 


Citizenshifs Posters 


Ten character-education posters give the 
ideals of the Children’s Code by William J. 
Hutchins: Health, Reliability, Duty, Self-Con- 
trol, Self-Reliance, Clean Play, Good Work- 
manship, Teamwork, Kindness, and Loyalty. 
Here you will find material help in present- 
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ing the qualities of good citizenship. Well- 
printed on heavy paper for years of constant 
use. Price, per set, postpaid $1.00 


Constitution. Printed on heavy colored pa- 
per, 10” x 13”, and enclosed in a sturdy fold- 
er. Price, per set, postpaid $1.00 


The Vustracter Wustrated Units 


These units provide you with classroom tested help in teaching many aspects of our country. 
Each unit is complete in itself—containing suggestions for the teacher, 2ims and objectives, 
meanings to be developed, teaching procedure, subject matter for the pupil, things to do— 
everything you need for teaching a unit. Each unit contains four pages of visual material. . 
Alaska (84) Early Indians «(80) New England (76) 

American Citizenship (57) Eskimos (4) Our Democracy (61) 
American Inventors (75) History of Democracy (59) Pacific States (83) 
American Railroads (71) Indians (40) Pioneer Life (20) 
Children in a Democracy (64) Middle West (77) Post Office (27) 


Colonial Life (50) National Parks (47) 
Desert Life (41) Nation’s Health (62) Rocky Mountain States (81) 


Price, postpaid, 30c each—four or more, 25¢ each. Order units by number. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 1UP-550 


Please send me immediately the items I have checked below: 


[] THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine ........ + $ 
[] New [ Renewal—starting with the issue. 
] Symbols of Democracy Posters 
Symbols of Freedom Posters 
} Constitution Posters ..... . 
“Good American” Citizenship Posters BA) st tete 
|] The Instructor Illustrated Units (Circle the numbers of the 
units you want) 
84 71 41 59 47 61 27 
57 64 80 40 62 83 
50 4 77 76 20 81 


I enclose $ , payment in full. 
Name 

St. or R.D. 

Post Office and Zone 
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Mow -to- do-it 


fruit or vegetable basket. 


2 Make ruffle and lining from old 


tra inch all around for seam and 
Y%-inch stuffing. 
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Suggestions.we hope you will fi 


EASY 


DIRECTIONS 
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M of you 
1 Paint or varnish out ahd inside 


obtain 





ruffed curtain. Or, use decals. 

3 Make mattress and pillow to fit 

inside. Use old toweling or sheet- 

ing. For pattern, pencil around out pnd 
side bottom of basket allowing ex 





= 







collecting all through the year. Or, 


available. 

Get some paint or varnish, an old ruf- 
fled curtain (organdy or dotted Swiss), 
some old toweling or sheeting. 

Put on a nominally low price. Use for 
your bazaar. Or, a local department 
store might help you sell them. 


THIS INFORMATION FROM EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, GRADE 
where this has just been successfully tried 
out. The bassinets sold from $1.25, up. 


in Teaching 


Ae Mea: a 


A Fund Raising 


y Basket 


DR 
How parent-teachers ‘ 
earned money turning old 
vegetable and fruit baskets 
into dolly bassinets. 
is project requires is plenty of old 
ir grocer and parents and keep 


when baskets are normally most 














The satisfying chewing of refreshing 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help 
you keep alert and lighthearted so that 
your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 


when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 


treat for children without hurting appetite. 








WHATS QUA . 


2. Sao 
1549 


want to 





3. Philadelphia, 


towns in Brazil. 


Questions 


Which is bigger, Brazil or the United States? 
2. What was the first capital in the Americas? 


3. Where are Philadelphia, New York and 
Brooklyn? 
Answers 


1. Brazil is bigger, by 250,000 square miles. 


Salvador da Bahia, in Brazil, founded 


New York and Brooklyn are 


If you have more questions about Brazil and 


know the answers, write to the 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE BUREAU 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 








The RED CAP and GOWN 


We alse {urmsh caps and gowes for High Schosts and (Colleges 





FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA r 
' 
' 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
mame of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. Ti. 


THE C. E. WARD Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gow 


for Eighth Grade Commencement 
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Chronograph Wrist Watch 
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One YEAR watt N GUAR 
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Declaration? 

This word comes from the Latin 
word declarare, which means “to 
make clear, to state specifically.” 
When the American colonies drew 
up the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, they clearly stated the situ- 
ation they were in and what they 
intended to do about it. 

*« 
Agriculture? 

A farmer who raises food prod- 
ucts is said to be engaged in agri- 
culture. The word comes from the 
Latin word agri, or “field,” and 
cultura, meaning “cultivation.” Do 
farmers always “cultivate a field” 
when they practice agriculture? 

* 
Congress? 

When the Senate and the House 
of Representatives are meeting in 
Washington, D.C., we say that 
Congress is in session. Congressus, 
the Latin ancestor of the word 
Congress, meant “come together.” 

a 
Emancipate? 

The dictionary defines emanci- 
‘pate as meaning “to set free from 
the power of another.” The Latin 
word mancipium means “taking 
and holding by the hand.” The 
prefix e means “out.” Thus when 
Lincoln issued his Emancipation 
Proclamation, he took the slaves 
by the hand and led them out of 
the power of their owners. 








What Do We Mean When We Say 


Geography? 

Going back to the Greek origin 
of this word, we find that it come 
from ge meaning “the earth” ang 
graphe meaning “a description.” 
If you had to define the meaning of 
geography, wouldn’t you say that it 
is a description of the earth? 

a 
Petroleum? 

The word petroleum, from the 
Latin petra, “rock,” and oleum, 
“oil,” literally means “rock oil” 
Petroleum is found below the sur. 
face of the earth among the rocks, 

* 
Pioneer? 

This word is derived from the 
Old French word peon, which 
means “foot soldier.” When scouts 


go on foot through the woods over 
territory they have never seen, they 
are being pioneers today, just as 
Daniel Boone and Lewis and Clark 


were in their time. 


Patriotic Games for Children 





I’m Going to 


The players sit in a group. - The 
leader stands and says, “I’m going 
to ——,” finishing his sentence with 
a description. For instance, if his 
trip is to the Grand Canyon, he 
would say, “I’m going to a place 
in the Southwest that is visited by 
many tourists.” The children then 
raise their hands and ask him ques- 
tions which can be answered by yes 
or no. A scorekeeper records the 
number of questions. If twenty 
are asked before someone guesses 
the place, the leader gets another 
turn. The child who names the 
place first becomes the next leader. 

A variation of this game is to 
play, “I’m thinking of a person 
who ——.” The children then use 
the same method to guess some 
famous historical character. 


Find the City 


This game can be easily played 
in the classroom. First write a list 
of famous landmarks on the black- 
board. On a blackboard on the op- 
posite side of the room, write, in 
jumbled order, cities where the 
landmarks are located. Half of the 
class are landmarks, and each land- 
mark is assigned to one or more 
children. The same procedure is 


used with cities in the other half 






of the class. The child who is the 
leader makes a statement about the 
landmark, and tells the city in 
which it is located. If his sentence 
is correct, landmarks and cities cx- 
change places, while the leader 
tries to get one of the empty seats. 
If his sentence is incorrect, they 
remain in their seats and the lead- 
er describes another landmark. The 
child who is left without a seat be 
comes the leader. 


Red, White, and Blue 


The child who is the leader 
thinks of something in the room 
that is red. The others then ask 
him questions that can be ai 
swered with yes or no until one 
child has guessed it. He must then 
think of something white. ‘The next 
leader thinks of something that & 
blue. The game continues by 1 
tating among red, white, and blue 
objects. 


Let’s Play Charades 


Names of many famous Amer 
icans lend themselves to chara¢ 
—Washington, Lincoln, Patrick 
Henry, Ulysses Grant, for example. 
Once children have experience wi 
charades, the activity proves to 


very popular, 
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7 Do#?, h I called Carol, a third-grade girl, Little Jimmy, aged five, was pass- The waitress gave a menu to my 
ay Let JS L-aug to language class and remarked, “I ing on to his older brother the in- young daughter. She looked at it, 
gave you a long lesson. Did you structions given by their mother for then gave it to the waitress, saying, 
The bright remarks that children make get it all done?” the treatment of their pet cat. “T can’t read your writing.” 
ge a source of pleasure to all of us. “Yes,” said Carol. “You said to “Buddy,” he began, “you must GENE WRIGHT 
Origin | Do you know an amusing one? Send it write the words needed in all of never stroke kitty the wrong way, San Francisco, California 
comes | io us, and if it is published, we will the blanks and I did that. Here is for she has electricity in her fur.” 
” and | pay you one dollar. All items should my paper.” Then hesitating as if some ex- Little Sue was out in the garden 
ation,” | typed 42 tay = apt pt ses I looked at her work sheet with planation were surely necessary, he when I heard her crying, “Mummy, 
Ling of yr “id oe pple ethene Be rent interest. Every one of the seven- added hastily, “The wires are all I hurt my toe.” 
that it De your own first name. Mail teen blanks had the word needed covered over with fur, but they’re “Which toe, dear?” I asked. 
ems to: Let’s Laugh Department, written in it! there just the same.” “My youngest one,” she sobbed. 
Tae Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Rusy AINSWORTH GuLapys HENSELL Erste DeLacy | 
Contributions for this column cannot Elm Springs, South Dakota Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania Forest Hills, New York 
m the | be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
leum. | tuned if we are unable to use them. 
oil” However, items not heard from in six 
e sur months may be considered rejected. 
rocks, 
The air was thick with the flakes 
from a May snowstorm. ‘The blos- 
n the | ming pear trees, the violet patch 
which | and daffodils, were heavily blan- 
scouts | keted. Betty Jane, aged six, stood 
; over | at her grandmother’s kitchen win- 


Sighing dis- 


. they | dow and looked out. 
What 


ist as | consolately, she said, “My! 
Clark | a short summer!” 

Mauve Woop HENRY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Joan, who had just been learning 
to sing “America” at school, enter- 
tamed her family with the follow- 
ing version. 

My country "tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died 

Land of the pills inside . . . 

ALICE OLDHAM 
Barrington, Rhode Island 
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By agitating water, coal preparation plants 
“float off” the more buoyant coal, thus separat- 
ing it from rock or_other foreign matter, The 
man above is supervising the agitator mech- 
anism of a coal “laundry,” 


- 
“Gently” is the word in loading coal—because 
breakage, or “degradation,” as coal men call it, 
alters the size classification by which coal is 
sold, Here coal is lowered by conveyor into 
railroad cars. 


A second-grade teacher asked her 
pupils whether they knew who 
paid for the school supplies. First 
they said, “the teachers,” then they 
said, “the principal,” and then “the 
janitor.” L 

Finally the teacher asked, “Has 
s the | 2#yone ever heard of taxes?” 

t the A small boy waved his hand and 
said, “I have. I came from Texas.” 
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tence MArcaRET Woopwarpb 

S CX- Visalia, California 

-ader t 

seats. |. While a house guest at the home 


they | %a friend, I brought out my port- 
lead. | Able typewriter to write a letter. 
The | My friend’s four-year-old son was 
t be § fascinated by the typing process. 
Running to his mother, he breath- 
lessly informed her, “Mommy, she 
played on that thing and it wrote!” 
VIOLETTE OvERBY 


A good deal of America’s coal lies close enough to the surface to 
be “mined” from the surface instead of by underground methods. 













e Walcott. North Dakota To make this coal available, mining engineers “lift” off the covering 

aie ; earth. If rock is encountered, it is broken up by blasting, and then 

a it, too, is “lifted” off to get at the coal. The mobile drilling rig 

we A ‘ shown above is preparing blasting holes for just this operation. 
~ Rent-Free Vacation After the coal is removed, these areas are often transformed into 
one lakes and recreational grounds, or reforested with timber, or planted 
then fi or Teacher JS for grazing lands by coal operators. 

next : 

at is ERE 1S an opportunity to en- 

a joy a rent-free vacation in It’s worth-while fun finding cut about coal’s 

blue # 22Y region of the United States. secrets. To help your children learn about this ““MQZ@MEEEE ~——— o> >>> 39-9 ----------- 


Through the Teachers Residence 
Exchange, school and college in- 
structors aré assisted in finding sim- 
ilarly situated colleagues who wish 
to exchange homes for the summer 
mer | °% for a sabbatical leave. A fee of 
ades $25.00 is charged by the agency for 
rick § * Period of three-months occupancy 
oF less, 

with Write to Teachers Residence Ex- 
» be change, 100 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, for further information. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a free, specimen copy of 


Oxp Kinc Coat Catts A New Tune! 


vital fuel, we’ve developed a sparkling quiz book- 
! 
| 
| 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
I 
I 
! 
{ 
I 
I 


let. For a free specimen copy, mail the coupon. 


Sa Sener a ; sso 
Street psc 

City Zone. State____ 
Name of school 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 














BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

















STORIES 
TO READ 


rai: 


A new series of NINE FULL COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS for the primary grades, 
has the following general objectives. 

1. Te provide interest-packed stories 
for supplementary reading, reading 
readiness and oral compesition, 

2. To show children in healthy so- 
ciel relationship. 

3. To aid in the developing of the 
vocabulary of the pupil. 


$22.50 Complete 


This “ad” attached to your school let- 
terhead, will bring you, by return mail, 











a TRIAL preview set. 
TI-8 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC, 


NSTRU 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y 








KRAEAAIAAAAAAARAAAA AAAI TI 
Get Your Own Copy of 
This Special issue 


- A copy of the 
May issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR be- 






longs in every 
teacher's perso:.- 
ai library. You 


will draw on its 
rich store of fac- 
tual and pictorial 
material every 
year you teach. 
Orders of 5 or 





together 
with other teach- 
ers. Supply lim- 
ited, so ORDER 
NOW. 


=a 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
Special Order Dept. Dansville, N.Y. 
KEEN 


PARADA AAAA AAA AAA KI 
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Salute to Canada 


When we are writing about 
“America, the Land We Love,” we 
naturally think of our neighbors to 
the North. 

If you stop to think that 90 per 
cent of Canada’s twelve million 
people live within 200 miles of the 
United States, you will see how close 
we aré¢ to each other. The 4,000 
miles of unfortified boundary be- 
tween the two countries is the long- 
est one of its kind in the world. 
But the Canadians are our neigh- 
bors in more than a geographical 
sense, for they, too, believe in the 
democratic way of life. 

Canada and the United States 
resemble each other in many ways. 
Both have long coast lines, wide 
prairies, high western mountains, 
and abundant natural resources. 

Vast numbers of Canadians are 
engaged in farming, lumbering, 
fishing, and mining, but manufac- 
turing is now Canada’s chief indus- 
try. Its many rivers provide abun- 
dant hydroelectric power. 

The great cities of Canada are 
known throughout the world. The 
largest is Montreal, with a popula- 
tion of over a million people. Close 
on its heels is Toronto, the capital 
of Ontario, with more than three 
quarters of a million people. These 
are both inland cities, but are 
served by commerce on the Great 
Lakes. Quebec, the capital of the 
province of Quebec, is the center 


of the French-Canadian part of 
Canada. On the west coast, Van- 
couver, having a population of 
350,000, serves as a seaport for 
carrying on trade with the Orient. 

Canada is divided into ten prov- 
inces and two territories. On July 
1, 1867, the Dominion of Canada 
was formed. July 1, now celebrat- 
ed as Dominion Day, is equivalent 
to our Independence Day. As re- 
cently as last year Canada acquired 
its tenth province, when New- 
foundland voted to become part of 
the Dominion. 


American tourists find travel jp 
Canada a delightful experience 
Its 43,000 miles of railroads pro. 
vide good service for travelers, fy 
mountains are ideal for camping, 
skiing, and mountain climbing 
while its forests and streams pro- 
vide excellent hunting and fishing, 
Its highways carry many American 
automobiles to the Canadian Parlia. 
ment Building at Ottawa, which to 
Canadians symbolizes the same 
freedom which we feel is enshrined 
in our capitol in Washington. 

If you have not had a unit on 
Canada in your class, your children 
will enjoy learning more about our 
interesting neighbors to the north, 








High Lights from the Broadcasts 
On the Air with Mr. Norcross and Miss Grills 


On February 8 excitement ran 
high in the Vista del Mar Union 
School at Gaviota, California, as 
the children scrambled aboard the 
school bus eagerly hoping to reach 
home by four o’clock. At that hour 
their principal, Mr. Claude E. 
Norcross, was to be honored as 
Tue INstrructor’s Teacher of the 
Month for February, on a special 
radio broadcast over Station KTMS 
of Santa Barbara 

Because Mr. Hal D. Caywood, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
could not be present at the appoint- 
ed time to make the award, the 
program transcribed for re- 
lease at the scheduled hour. 

Ted Scott, the announcer, ably 
Master of Ceremonies 


was 


acted as 


Harry Moore, Jr. 





1950 





Mr. Norcross receives his award from Mr. Caywood while 
his gifts are displayed for the benefit of the camera. 


while Mr. Caywood presented the 
award to Mr. Norcross. Instead of 
the customary orchid, received by 
the previous teachers of the month, 
from Dr. Owen, Mr. Norcross was 
presented with a set of attractive 
Hickok cuff links, and a tie clasp, 
along with an autographed copy. of 
Tue Instructor. He also received 
the many useful gifts which have 
been presented to cach Teacher of 
the Month. 

At 10:30 on the morning of 
March 6 an attractive young teach- 
er, Margaret B. Grills, of Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, stepped in front 
of a microphone at Station WATO 
in that city just as Mrs. Ruth 
Jamieson, the Women’s Program 
Director, announced a program in 


Earl. F. Strohbehn 


. 





rd 








The St. Lawrence, which led the early French explorers into North America, 
is one of the world’s most important waterways. 


Dr. R. P. Ostrander consults his script, as Miss 
Mrs. Jamieson, and Mr. Bond smile at Hilary Parkeh 





Keystone View Co. 


honor of the March Teacher of the 
Month. 

Using skillful questioning, Mrs. 
Jamieson led Miss Grills to talk 
informally about the program she 
follows daily in her third grade at 
Linden School, and to mention her 
keen interest if helping children 
adjust themselves to school life. 

During the interview, she also 
told how she was chosen to be 
Teacher of the Month in an elec- 
tion conducted by the teachers at 
Oak Ridge. The purpose of THE 
INSTRUCTOR series, which is to at 
tract young people to the teaching 
profession, was explained. 

Dr. R. H. Ostrander, Superit- 
tendent of Schools at Oak Ridge, 
presented Miss Griils with an or 
chid, Dr. Owen’s gift to her, after 
the more formal presentation of the 
award had been made. Afterward 
Miss Grills was photographed with 
her gifts and with those taking patt 


in the program with her. 








Grills 
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Maps in School 


ERWIN P. RAISZ 


Professor of Cartography, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ooKING back on our childhood 

days, and particularly on the 
shoolrooms where we spent so 
many hours, one picture stands out 
vividly—the bright maps on the 
walls. We may not realize it, but 
our mental picture of the earth is 
greatly influenced by these early 
experiences with maps. 

When we stop to think about it 

we know that if we could shoot out 
ina rocket ship into the big blue 
yonder and look down upon the 
“arth, it would not look like the 
maps we have seen. There would 
be plenty of bright greens and 
browns to be sure, but not at all 
where the map shows them. There 
would be no place names, no 
boundary lines, no network of par- 
allels and meridians; cities would 
fiat look like: circles or red patches; 
and“certainly the different states 
guld not be tinted in ice-cream 
cblors. 
We could teach a great deal of 
geography from colored photo- 
graphs taken from great heights. 
There will be a time when a deep- 
é understanding of geography will 
: from these pictures, but we 
pole not teach geography from 
them as it is taught today. 

For practical use the picture has 
to be generalized and symbolized. 
First of all we have to leave out 
a lot. If we showed every river, 
every road, and every railway on 
a map of the United States, the 
map would be a mess even if only 
the finest lines were used. 

Every line on a map is symbol- 
ized. Even when we show the Mis- 
sissippi with a heavy wavy line, 
instead of a meandering line the 
width of a hair, we symbolize it 
because it is important for us. 
When we show crossed hammers 
for a mine, or a circle for a city, 
we obviously have again symbol- 
ized. Cartography—the art of map 
making—is a kind of language, and 
certain accepted symbols are the 
words in that language. The leg- 
end in the corner of the map is the 
dictionary for unknown symbols. 

The map differs from a true pic- 
ture of the earth for another im- 
portant reason. A photograph of 
the globe can be used for a map, 
and many cartographers like it. It 
can be focused on the region we 
want to show. It makes the ob- 
server aware that the region is a 
part of the spherical earth and the 
relationship to other regions is ob- 
Mous. But there is one trouble. 
(ASquare inch in the center of the 

tograph will represent a very 
Much smaller piece of land or sea 
on the sides. We cannot 
M€asure distances; the map has lost 
1S scale. 
{There is no way of flattening out 
re; consequently there is no 
pto make a map so that it would 
ie to scale everywhere. But 
E parallels and meridians can be 
led so that the scale and shapes 
ate not too distorted. Many sys- 
fms, called projections, are de- 








vised, some better for certain areas 
and purposes than others. 

The subject of map projections 
is too large to discuss here. All the 
map user has to know is that paral- 
lels always point east-west, while 
meridians always run north-south, 
and while the parallels are always 
about 69 miles apart for each 
degree, the meridians are 69 miles 
apart only along the equator. It is 
also important to remember that 


parallels and meridians are the 


lines which we see on the globe and 





on maps, while latitude is the dis- 
tance measured in degrees from the 
equator, and longitude is the dis- 
tance measured in degrees from the 
prime: meridian running through 
the Greenwich Observatory in Lon- 
don. In the commonly used maps, 
the scale is usually true on the cen- 
tral meridian, except in the Mer- 
cator projection where only the 
equator is true to scale. 

A word about the much-attacked 
Mercator projection. Cartogra- 
phers like it because the shape of a 








small area is not distorted. North 
is always ‘up; west is always straight 
to the. left., “Fhe“bad feature of the 
projection is tHat'the scale is far 
too lafge in ‘the north‘ and ‘ih ‘the 
south, so that Greenland appears 
larger than South America;- actu- 
ally it is about one-ninth as large! 

During the war polar projections 
became popular, with the - North 
Pole in the center and the mérid- 
ians radiating out like the spokés 
of a wheel. On these maps it was 

(Continued on page 76) 








A bouquet from Junior’s mom and dad 


Could they be for you—these flowers from a pair of grateful 
parents? Let’s see if you fit the picture... 

You are a teacher, or a school nurse, an administrator or home 
economist—one of many, many thousands throughout the country 
who saw an urgent need to improve youngsters’ eating habits. 
You decided to tackle the job. You fitted the study of nutrition 
into your already tight schedule—found new ways to make it 
absorbing. You brought the problem to the community and you 
inspired action. Patiently and purposefully, you succeeded in 


awakening in your children a lively interest in foods. No wonder 


you deserve flowers! 


We at General Mills have been proud of the opportunity you’ve 
given us to work with you in this important area. We have tried 
to help by providing you with suggestions and materials and 
by acting as a clearing house for passing along the many 
wonderful ideas that come from you. We’d like to work 
with you again during the coming school year, and 
during the years that follow, in the hope of making even 


greater gains in the march toward a healthier America. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN ONE SCHOOL 


1945 OT j 
31% 19% 








50% 


1946 a ) 


53% 34% 13% 





64% 21% 15% 


Here is the record of a midwestern 
school in three consecutive annual 
surveys of children’s eating habits— 
dating from the introduction of a pro- 
gram of nutrition education, 

(From “HOW WELL FED ARE 
OUR CHILDREN?” a report on the 
eating habits of 29,475 school children 
compiled by General Mills.) 





Copyright 1950, General Bfills, Ing 
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Aarors Guido Keni 


Or send 25 cents for our 56-page CATAL( 
small illustrations in it, 


art galleries of the world to your school. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 








and sample pictur 


Good pictures are in themselves education, 





‘The Perr Pictures 


Teach your pupils to identify and appreciate 
world famous paintings. Beautiful sepia re- 
productions, so educatic and so inexpen- 
sively priced at only T CENTS each, size 
5% x 8 A smaller size for composition work, 
3 x 3%, at ONE CENT each. (Minimum 
wder 60 cents). 


Hundreds of subjects from which to select. 
For 60 cents we will send 30 art subjects; or 
30 for children; or 30 assorted, each 5% x 8. 


IGUE, and make your own selection. It has 1600 


es. Worth many times its cost. 


and by using the Perry Pictures, you bring the 


BOX 13 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











Sliver Plated 





PIN EDAL IN 
gOS GS 


Gold Plated 0) Ot 
Sterling Silver eo 50 Ea. by 
© 1-10 Gold Filled 90 85 Each Dox. 
R 20 Each — “a Gold Plated = © 80 
Sterting Sliver oe Sterling Siiver 140 (1.80 Sterling Siver = «08 
Combination Stiver -10 Geol " * 
end Geld 6.50 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 Goid Filled 1.00 
10 kt. Gold 7.00 
an otis we st. SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, uramatic, and Club Pins 
per cent Federa! Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 


Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 


















UNLV ‘ 
- sasity A carefully selected and 
proved methods of prese 


Chicago 
itable study with Chica 


SUMMER 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 to AUGUST 2 


or in service desiring promotional credit, 


SCHOOL| 


extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
new ideas in education, and ap- 
ntation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
go's many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 
































| (Fully Accredited) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Since 1988 ian Nata | THE | Yates-Fisher 
T . S G 
ALBERT Efficient — Dis- . ar fh pad 
TEACHERS criminating — SHEL 
Seem mem a Reliable Na- 
PTE yAAnc om tional Service 
BUREAU for Teachers 
and Schools. 
HOME OFFICE: Correspondent 
Agencies: New 


25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


We can do wonders for Grade Teachers 


529 Stuart Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 











We recommend for officially reported vacancies 


BARDEEN -UNION 
332 SOU1H WARREN 
Traveling Representative 


Specialize in New York State 


only, Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Established 1874 





TEACHERS 





28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
_ executive in order to help the students in his 
cHarge is seeking opportunity te give advancement to 
teachers. Through our offices 80 many outstanding op- 
portunities are presented to teachers and administre- 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A, 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


HUF Member N. A. T. A. 


years’ superior placement service. 


Our territory offers exceptional 
good teachers in all departments. Enroll now for 
1960. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


opportunities for 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





aa ee Se 
ROCKY ITT- TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


10 1 S.NAT. Bann Bo Denver .¢ 


OLO 





1000’s GRADE TEACHERS NEEDED. Entire West 
including Coast States. Also High School and College positions. 
Free 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager. 


7 Henent U 


lied Service. Largest in the West. 
Member N.A.T.A. 








CLARK - BREWER NEW YORK |MINNEAPOL 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building. 
Grade Teachers Wanted 





SPOKANE |KANSASCITY >. 
Columbia Dierks Bi 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
lso Normal iS ritie and | Bapegvistey positions. 
Member of . . . ° 








Member—-N.A.T.A. Sist Vear 


(CLINTON 


find it for you. 
a1 1 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


lf it is a position in the Midwest or West, we can 
Enroll Now, 
Weston Bids. Clinton, lowa 








TEACHERS AGENCY 


East, West, North, South! 


U. 


25 East Jackson Bivd. «- 


There are no better schools in the 
S.A. than those with which we work. Member N.A.T.A. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


427 Medical Arts Bidg.. Seattle 1, Washington. 
1899. 4. W. Muntworth, P 


Teachers urgently needed for positions in 


wae and the Northwest. Excellent salaries. 
THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY. 





® TEACHERS WANTED 7 


ete 





cas pnd University: 
10, depending upon 


Kindergarten - Elementary Teachers 


With degrees begin $2600-$5000. 
Give phone, photo, qualif. 


$100 or more each 
first 5 yrs. exper. 





CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY, EAST LANSING, MICH, 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, 


Boulder, Colo. 
West. 


eation pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your enroliment. 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
We will make 50 ap- 


We work Alaska and the West fully. 
+ always a member. 


Send stamp for free enroliment. Once 





TEACHERS, NOTICE! Wi nos 


Member 


mata 
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po ittons, West is the Best. 
LEE ENROLLMENT. 
AGENCY, Albuquerque, N.M. 


salaries and 
Vestern States. 


HWEST TEACHERS’ 


excellent 
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(Contributors, 
Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


How to Suspmir MarerIAL 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 
one side of plain white paper 812” 


x11”. ‘(Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself, ) 
2. State number of words in 


manuscript. 

Primary stories: 400-800 words. 

Upper-grade stories: 1000-1200 
words. 

Articles: 1500-1800 words. 

Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

3. Type name and address at 
the top of each page. Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school). 

5. If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material fiv 
months in advance of month it can 
be used (by May first for the 
October issue). 

7. Enclose postage for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 
used. 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tue Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 


1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and if it is not 
being considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance before ex- 
amining it. 

3. All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

4, It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned. 


Have You an Item 
for “Girls and Boys’’? 


If you know some interesting 
games or easy stunts, or have ideas 
for simple handwork projects re- 
quiring few directions, why not 
send usa description of them? In- 
clude photographs or samples of 
handwork if possible. New ideas 
of this type will be considered for 
the section of Tue INsTRucToR 
devoted to “Girls and Boys.” On 
page 54 of this issue are specific 





directions for submitting material. 





FORTIETH YEAR 


» Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers » wide 
selection of graduate and underg: iduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions .. . p aking 
the regular University facilities availa ible to 
teachers, school principals and superintend. 
ents. If you require courses for certific ation, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer S, eSsions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni. 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recreg. 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spe sanding 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sex 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions, Ad. 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa, 

















Teachers and 
Principals 


Make the vacation period this year 
the most profitable one you have 
ever had. 


Many teachers have earned $1,000.00 
and more during vacation periods 
in past years. 


A Company, long established, offers 
attractive vacation activity in the 
community where you teach, or away 
from home. 


Write at once, without obligation, 

your age, experience, and for folder, 

PACEMAKERS. Address 

R. H. Tarbell, Personnel 
815 Lafayette Bidg., 
Buffalo 3, New York. 


Director 




















PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks — 6 wecks — 4 weeks 2 weeks 


WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Il. 


: 2 APPLICATION 31" 
4 PHOTOS ¥ 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x3% 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if‘ not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt all 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, 


Gfitonal Cole of Eden 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and U 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration 8 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore near lake, Beginning classes and specially de 
signed courses for teachers and college graduates 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write for catalog 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box 014E, Evanston, fl. 

















DO YOU NEED 


SUMMER MONEY? 
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(Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 


lication of your notice. 


The Club Exchange will not be printed in 


June, since teachers and pupils would not have time to answer be- 


fore the school year ends. 


tice published in an early fall issue, send it by June 15. 
where mail is to be sent after school begins in September. 


must be concerned chiefly with 
give complete addresses, and be 
Send notices to: Club Exchange, 


California.—My sixth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, products, and pictures with 
children of the same age and grade in 
Canada or Alaska or Hawaii. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. M. C. Cramly, 
McKevett Elementary School, Santa 
Paula, California. 


Connecticut.—My fourth-grade class 
and I desire to exchange letters with 
other pupils and teachers in foreign 
countries only. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Frederic G. Sobanik, 853 Nauga- 
tuck Ave., Milford, Connecticut. 


Illinois—-My fourth grade wishes to 
correspond with children in other 
states and foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Betty Burt, McKinley School, 
Alton, Illinois. 


Iowa.—The teacher and pupils in my 
one-room rural school would like to 
exchange letters, cards, pictures, and 
ideas with teachers and pupils in the 
United States and other countries. 
Address: Mrs. E. P. Willey, Jr., Box 
55, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My rural-school pupils in 
grades two to seven and I should like 
to correspond with pupils and teach- 
ers elsewhere. Address: Mrs. Edith 


Palmer, R.R. 3, Russell, Kansas. 


Maryland._My class of seventh- 
grade boys would like to exchange 
ideas on school matters with other 
seventh-grade pupils. They wouid be 
happy to offer any pen pals a souvenir 
of the school that provided a home for 
the nationally known figures, Babe 
Ruth and Al Jolson. Address all mail 
to: Brother Matthew, C.F.X., St. 
Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore 
29, Maryland. 


Massachusetts.—My sixth-graders are 
interested in exchanging letters with 
children of the same grade in South 
America. Address: Mr. John W. 
DePass, Marshall Spring School, Wa- 
tertown, Massachusetts. 


Michigan._My fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-graders are interested in ex- 
changing letters with children from 
other states. We live in an area south 
of Detroit. Address: Mrs. Jennie 
McMechan, Stowell School, Dundee, 
Michigan. 


Minnesota. Our pupils in School 
District 20 would like to hear from 
children in some of the western and 
southern states. Address all mail to: 
Miss Mary F. Ofstun, 347 East Third 
Street, Aibert Lea, Minnesota. 


Minnesota. My pupils in the third 
and fourth grades would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and souvenirs 
with pupils in the United States 
and elsewhere. We live forty miles 
from Minneapolis. Address mail to: 
Miss Evelyn Lindsey, Public School, 
Howard Lake, Minnesota. 





If you wish a Club Exchange no- 


Tell 
Notices 
the exchange of correspondence, 


signed by the teachers themselves. 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Missouri.—The fourth and __ fifth 
grades would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in these grades. We will 
send a school paper to the first school 
from each state to send us a scenic 
card. Address mail to: Mrs. Floy 
Jones, Box 457, Lilbourn, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils and I should 
like to exchange letters with other 
pupils and teachers all over the United 
States. Address: Mrs. Violet McGee, 
Box 128, Marston, Missouri. 


Missouri.—_My rural pupils, grades 
one through eight, and I should like 
to exchange letters, cards, pictures, 
and products with pupils and teachers 
elsewhere. Address: Mr. Dale E. 
McLean, Pleasant Valley School, R.R. 


2, Mountain Grove, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—My rural pupils in grades 
one, three, five, six, and eight would 
like to correspond with school chil- 
dren anywhere. Address: Miss Evelyn 


Zoubek, ‘Tobias, Nebraska. 


Ohio.—My fourth-graders and I wish 
to exchange correspondence and souve- 
nirs with other pupils and teachers 
in the United States or elsewhere. 
Address: Mrs. Kathryn Lavy, 414 
West Broad St., Louisville, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My fifty-four fifth-graders de- 
sire to exchange letters with pupils 
in other states. Address: Miss Clara 
Loose, Box 104, Owensville, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My thirty-four 
would like to exchange 
other schools anywhere. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Charles Zeigler, Jr., 
R.R. 3, Box 13, Swanton, Ohio. 


fifth-graders 
letters with 


Oklahoma.—Our primary room, 
grades one, two, and three, would like 
to exchange letters, cards, and pic- 
tures, or anything of interest with 
other schools. Address: Miss Lois 
Copeland, R.D. 3, Box 155, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Puerto Rico.—My rural pupils, aged 
six to ten, wish to communicate with 
children anywhere. We should like to 
exchange letters, cards, and products. 
Address all mail to: Miss Mareade 
Lourdes Flores, Box 165, Guraho, 


Puerto Rico. 


Texas.—My pupils in the fourth 
grade wish to exchange letters and art 
and craft ideas with fourth-graders 
from other states and countries. We 
live in the Texas Panhandle where 
there are many ranches and cowboys. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. J. Homer 
Smith, 1430 Texas St., Vernon, Texas. 


Vermont.—My eighth-graders and I 
wish to hear from schools in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada having student 
councils in junior high schools. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Anona Bartlett, 
Mathewson Junior High School, 
Barre, Vermont. 


















pes a Up 


,on Tops in Travel 


Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit-back-and-relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there's 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam 
about. In a railroad train, 
you're never “hand- 
cuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment 
which has been put in service 
—enough for more than 300 
streamlined trains—sets new 
highs for travel pleasure and 
comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where you're going and that 
you'll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom 
affected by fogs and storms. 


Then there is the pleasant feel- 
ing of security. Just sit back 
and take it easy in the knowl- 
edge that the train is the safest 
way to travel. 


Next time—take the train and 
you'll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 
transportation. 
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BIG-LEAGUE ROOKIE 


By FRANCIS WALLACE, author of Kid Galahad 


For boys of all ages—a hardhitting baseball yarn by a top-flight 
Full of the glamour and heartbreak of life in a 
2.50 


sports reporter 
training camp 


LIBERTY MAID 


The Story of Abigail Adams 
By HELEN | MORGA N, author of Mistress of the White House 


When Abégail was only fourteen, a dying Indian prophesied ‘You 
shall marry a chief." And Abigail did marry a chief—President 
John Adams. This story.of her iife is based on the letters and diaries 
of the second President and his wife. Teen-age girls. $2.50 


i 


THe SADDLE or CARLOS PEREZ 





By GEORGE E. TAIT. The story of a little: boy on a ranch in 
South America, and of the perilous adventures that stand between 
him and his cherished dream of owning a beautiful saddle for his 
horse. Boys and girls from eight to eleven will be delighted by the 
$2.00 


story and its wonderful atmosphere of festa. 


GOING STEADY 


By ANNF EMFRY of SENIOR YEAR. A novel that treats 
the question of ‘frst love’ with dignity, sympathetic understand- 
ing, and the proper amount of humor. A sequel to the bestselling 
SENIOR YEAR, it continues the story of the same engaging 
heroine, Sally Burnaby. Teen-age girls. $2.50 


POCKETFUL of FEATHERS 


By MADELEINE MYERS 
this unusual story of two young girls who find that their own 
talents can help them earn the money needed to save their be- 
loved summer home. Ages 10-13. $2.50 


anlpor 





The Junior Literary Guild has chosen 





By KATE GAMBOLD DYER. A thrilling tale of the American 
Revolution for young readers. The story of a 15-year-old boy who 
boldly wears a green sprig in imitation of Washington's soldiers— 
though ail the while a British officer is billeted in his house. 

Ages 9-13. $2.50 
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Books for C. hildren 


Reviewed by C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Educaiion, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


INDIGO HILL 
by Eleanor Frances Lattimore (William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $2.00). Everyday life of three young colored 
children living in a small cabin in North Carolina. A straightforward 
appealing story of a type altogether too scarce. Excellent material for 
interracial understanding on the part of the younger children. 


LET’S LOOK UNDER THE CITY 
by Herman and Nina Schneider (William R. Scott, Inc., 513 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 11; $1.50). _Here is an account with sim. 
ple text and clear diagrams of such utilities as water, gas, waste, elec- 
tricity, and the telephone, and of how these utilities become a part 
of a new apartment house. 


WILLY’S FARM 
by Edith Thacher Hurd (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $2.00). Seasonal experiences in country living with 
a real American farm as background. Incidents include the care of 
farm animals, fishing, tapping the maple trees, and adventuring with 
farm machinery. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


THE GREEN GINGER JAR 
by Clara Ingram Judson (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 
$2.50). Family and school life in Chicago’s Chinatown with its prob 
lems sympathetically pictured, and an exciting mystery provided if 
Lu Chen’s hunt for a precious porcelain ginger jar. 


HURRY BACK 
by Lorraine Beim (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Avg 
New York 17; $2.25). The story of a wonderful automobile trip from 
New York to California by the Lorimers, father and mother and the 
nine-year-old twins. A colorful panorama of the United States as seet 
through children’s eyes, and a satisfying family story. ; 

MAPLE SUGAR FOR WINDY FOOFE 
by Frances Mary Frost (Whittlesey House, 330 West 42nd St., New Y 
18; $2.00). A New England spring with the popular Toby Clark 
Windy of Windy Foot at the County Fair and Sleigh Bells for Wi 
Foot. The plot is entertaining, adventure is high, and the account 
American family life is excellent. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 5 


PAUL TIBER, FORESTER 
by Maria Gleit (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17; 
$2.50). Based on the life of one of today’s outstanding foresters, 
Stanley Mesavage, here is a story of a desperate struggle to leave the 
miner’s life, a dream to beautify a town, and a determination to work 
in forestry. 


TEN AMERICAN CITIES: THEN AND NOW 
by Nina Brown Baker (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., see address above; 
$2.50). An informal account of the history, progress, and present-day 
life of ten of America’s best-known cities, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklytj 
St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Dalla§ 
and Chicago. Incidents and portraits of prominent citizens, facts, and 
local color are given. 





UP STATE, DOWN STATE 
by M. A. Jagendorf (Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New York 
17; $2.75). Fifty-seven exciting legends and twice-told tales of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, told with the 
same vitality as those in the author’s earlier book New England Beat 
Pot. For all ages, the collection includes stories of giants, hunter, 
pirates, historical characters, ghosts, and phantoms. 
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YOU NEED JUST ONE 
GLUE IN SCHOOL! 

















co 
VS sac 
Borden’s CASCOREZ , 


is a new all-purpose glue ideal for all 
these uses: arts, crafts, woodworking, re- 
pairs. Makes strong bonds on wood, 
plastic, leather, glass, paper, fabric, lino- 
leum, cork, etc. Ready to use. Washes easi- 
ly from hands and clothes. Clean, white, 
non-staining. Transparent when dry. 








Get Your Papercraft Projects Book! 


10 clever, useful paper projects your stu- 
dents can make—yours for 10¢. Write to 
THE BORDEN CO., Chemical Div., Dept. 
T1-50,350 Madison Ave., NewYork17, N.Y. | 








THE BORDEN CO., Chemical Division 


Makers of CASCO Gives 








VY DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR CHALKBOARD 


WRITES SMOOTHLY * ERASES 
EASILY * 8 PLEASING COLORS 


Write for 2 stick sample. Send 
10c to cover cost of handling 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


l. 
‘ 





FREE 


To introduce TEACH 
and activity service for lower grade teachers, we will 
seod you absolutely 
Blackboard Border, 
Stndy Poster. 
ANN MARIE, Dept. A-9, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 


|] Window Picture 
Blackboard Border 
Nature Study Poster 

ER-PLANS, the monthly art 


FREE your choice of cither a 
a Window Picture or a Nature 
All three projects 10c, 


























TTT 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 

..» START NOW 




















* The only HOME STUDY music offering all 


degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 

fers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 

vancement in the musical arts. Check courses in 

which interested and mall coupon for illustrated 
and booklet. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Dept. E-203, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


leading to a 


Q Piano, fcacher’s Normal Course 0 Violin 

= piano, Student's Course _} Guitar 
ab, S: 

: 


ool Mus. (Beginner's) _} Mandolin 
W Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) - Clarinet 
J Ear Training & Sight Singing "| Sax 
Hist. & Angl. of Mus. CL} Cornet-Trumpet 
dv. C.mposition L_) Prof. Cornet-Tpt 
Dble. « vunterpoint 0) Choral Conducting 


D Harmony O Dance Arranging O Voice 
Name 4 

Street. 

City State 
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iy Books for Teachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


AMERICAN ADVENTURES 
“Betts Basic Readers” by Emmett A. Betts (American Book Co., 88 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16; $2.16). This fourth reader is conveniently 
organized in units which present a variety of stories including fanciful 
tales, stories of mystery and adventure, realistic and travel tales, dra- 
matic readings, and verse grouped around a central theme. The last 
unit, “All American,” is devoted to adventures typically American. 


BUILDING A FREE NATION 
“Scribner Social Studies Series” by Clyde B. Moore, Helen Carpenter, 
Laurence Paquin, and Fred B. Painter (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York 17; $3.40). This seventh- and eighth-grade book 
gives increased recognition to the importance of geography, the geo- 
graphical basis of history, and the intercultural nature of our civiliza- 
tion. Four basic skills, “thought sense, word sense, place sense, and time 
sense” are developed through well-organized activities suggested at the 
end of each chapter. Chapters cover the time of discovery of the New 
World, through the period of this country’s development, to present- 
day problems. 


BUILDING OUR AMERICA 
“Scribner Social Studies Series” by Clyde B. Moore, Helen Carpenter, 
Fred B. Painter, and Gertrude Lewis (Charles Scribner’s Sons, see ad- 
dress above; $2.40). This middle-grades book presents the story of our 
country from the time that “bold sailors cross the ocean” to its present 
place of leadership in the world family of nations. Illustrations are 
especially well integrated with text materiai, many of these being actual 
photographs. This text is inclusive enough to be used alone as well as 
a part of the series. 


LEADERS OF THE FRONTIER 
edited by the publisher (Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
16; $1.30). Here is a collection of* interesting biographies of outstand- 
ing Americans of the early and mid-nineteenth century. Ranging greatly 
in variety, this book provides a welcome emphasis for a study of those 
who made our country great. The narrative style and well-chosen illus- 
trations contribute to the book’s effectiveness. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
AMERICA’S STAKE IN HUMAN RIGHTS 


by Ryland W. Crary and John T. Robinson (National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.25). 
The Committee on Civil Rights lists four rights “essential to the citizen 
in a free society”: (1) the right of safety and security of the person, 
(2) the right to citizenship and its privileges, (3) the right to freedom 
of conscience and expression, (4) the right to equality of opportunity. 
Translated into the curriculum, it implies knowing your students, know- 
ing your community, knowing your teaching methods, and knowing 
yourself. This pamphlet presents forcibly the idea that specific groups 
in specific settings have different needs and that students should share in 
this diagnosis. The teacher and the school should provide opportunity 
for healthy expression of viewpoints. Suggestion is also made that teach- 
ers examine their own prejudices lest they indoctrinate students with 
them. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING BEGINS WITH CHILDREN 
Office of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 17, by Delia Goetz (Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $.15). The theme of this 30-page brochure emphasizes the fact 
that we live in a world made small by modern means of transportation 
and communication. The teachers’ responsibility is to present experi- 
ences which will help children become good citizens of our world. This 
pamphlet is replete with concrete proof that international understanding 
can be taught in the elementary school. Bulletin boards, songs, books, 
the habit of withholding judgment until evidence is found, and the use 
of films and radio programs are among the suggestions offered. 
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PLANNED AND 
CorRECTLY DESIGNED 


the only block shapes needed 
for 1;-to-9 year olds! 


FISHER-PRICE 


STEP PLAN 


Eck 
BLOCKS 


Long past their trial stage, Fisher-Price 
Step Plan Blocks have been widely 
accepted as needed educational equip- 
ment. ‘Fisher-Price Blocks have been 
exceedingly popular and are one of our 
prized play materials,” writes the director 
of a famed nursery school of one of our 
leading Women’s Colleges. 

Fisher-Price Blocks are large enough to 
give a child a feeling of reality and 
accomplishment in building projects. 
They are heavy enough to develop little 
muscles. They embody all of the 12 basic 
shapes approved by modern educators. 
They match and fit. Made of ponderosa 
softwood, sanded smooth in natural 
finish, they will not splinter and may be 
washed repeatedly. The natural nap of 
the wood supplies an adhesive quality, 
causing the blocks to adhere slightly 
when children build with them. i 
The Fisher-Price Step Pian encourages 
building activities in keeping with the 
child's age. It provides increasing oppor- 
tunity for more elaborate building as he 
grows physically and mentally. The 
Fisher-Price Open Stock Plan allows for 
group construction that is limited only 
by the children’s own imagination. 
Compare the low prices and high quality 
of Fisher-Price with other similar blocks. 
Specify Fisher-Price and your budget 
will go further. Write today for catalog, 
specific age recommendations, school- 
room assortments and special institu- 


tional prices. 
FISHER-PRICE Joys Ine 


EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY,N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE AND DISPLAY 
SUITE 417, 200 FIFTH AVE. BLDG 





APPLICATION 1.25 
25 PHOTOS 1= 
. Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 


Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'4x3'. 
Send good head and shoulder 





photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service, Superior Quality 
} since 1898. 
| MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Cum. . Box 867-0, Crosse, Wis. 








W. ddi 100 Engraved - $13.50 
]@ Ing including two envelopes, 

Write for Samples _ 100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Pa. 
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Spier poe 
| The Hoonorabie Harry S. Thoma 


33rd President of the UNITED STATES 
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of the President of the United States. 











Every American girl and boy is proud 
to recognize and display the picture ze 
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Dy oe * : | * : . SS x ‘2 
They'll love school and you, too, 
vow wor with CHILDCRAFT 


Almost always the best-loved teachers are those who know how to make 
schoolwork interesting. And when school is fun for the children, it’s fun for the 
teacher, too. That’s why many teachers have found it so worth-while to have 
their own set of Childcraft. 


The brilliant new edition of Childcraft offers you a wealth of material for 
classroom use—14 big volumes! The first ten contain the best in children’s 
literature, music, arts and sciences. All profusely illustrated at a fortune’s cost 
with wonderful new art by over 100 of America’s most famous child illustrators 
—including all of the winners of the Caldecott Medal. And four volumes are 
packed with expert child guidance—representing the findings of over 35 differ- 
ent universities, institutes and child guidance centers! 








Send the coupon below today for the FREE Activity Unit! See for yourself 
what a difference Childcraft can make—how it can make schoolwork more fun 
for your children—and lots easier for you! 


GUIDANCE 
FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


Childcraft is available only | 
Field Enterprises, Educational Division, 35 &. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois , through authorized representa- 
Mr. W. Matthews ' tives who have been carefully 
Please send me the activity unit checked, postpaid and without selected and professionally 
obligation. trained. Opportunities to join 
Name - . none aeabiaiagiedial this group are open to worthy 
Address - . : , : men and women who are inter- 
City State ested in child guidance and 
(IF OUTSIDE CITY, GIVE R.F.D. AND NAME OF ROAD) would like to build up a sub- 
Name of School stantial income. For informa- 
') Post Office [] Eskimo Life C] Circus tion, write Mrs. Velma Fleming, 
Check only one subject Childcraft, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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My Country, ’Tis of Thee 


A young soldier friend of mine who was 
a pilot in World War II described the great 
love of country he experienced when he first 
flew alone over the hills and valleys of 
America. “It was logical and convenient to 
have the training bases at home,” he said, 
“but the effect was a psychological one. 
Seeing the great panorama of our country 
spread out before us had a terrific effect on 
us. We felt that we must defend our beau- 
tiful homeland at all cost.” 

Schools should give children a panoramic 
view of America if they, too, are to experi- 
ence real love and appreciation of their 
country. Its history and geography must be 
made tools to this larger understanding of 
the greatness of the American way of life. 


4 “< A 


Sweet Land of Liberty 


A little boy, looking at the Statue of Lib- 
erty, said to his father, “Doesn’t she get 
tired with her arm always stretched up like 
that?” 

“Maybe she does,” replied the father, “but 
she must keep her arm up. Think of the 
awful shock someone would have if he came 
by and found Lady Liberty with her arm 
down!” 

The little boy had an inquiring mind, and 
the father a wise answer. Many times it is 
easier to sacrifice liberty for control, espe- 
cially in the classroom. But eventually 
there comes the shocking realization that 
we have sacrificed the child’s opportunity to 
profit from experience. To really achieve 
liberty in its finest sense we must work at 
it all the time—just as New York harbor’s 
Lady Liberty keeps her arm constantly up- 
stretched to the sky. 
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Of Thee I Sing 


One of the dearest stories that has come 
to my desk is that of a little second-grader 
who asked her teacher to visit her home be- 
cause her mother wanted to see her. 

In broken English the mother told the 
teacher of her impending examination for 
citizenship. She was to take the oath of 
allegiance on I Am an American Day. Then 
she looked wistfully at the teacher. “You 
teach my Theresa to sing. Could you teach 














me? There’s going to be a dinner with 
speeches and singing and I want to be able 
to sing, ‘My Country, "Tis of Thee.’ I know 
the words but just can’t make a tune.” 

“My country, ‘tis of thee, Sweet land of 
liberty, Of thee I sing” a new citizen sang, 
because a little second-grader knew she 
could count on her teacher to help! 


Land Where My Fathers Died! 


Big trees need mighty roots to hold them 
firmly in the ground—and so do children. 
One of the dangers of our modern society is 
that it fails to provide adequate security for 
our children. A house with both parents 
working, apartments geared to an adult way 
of life, or worst of all, broken homes, often 
leave children at loose ends. Compare:their 
lot with the child who has had the joy of 
grandparents and the comradeship of a real 
home. His roots go deep into the “land 
where my fathers died.” 

School is a major experience in the child’s 
life. For some children it is their only 
source of security. If you, as a teacher, must 
be their bulwark, rise to the occasion. You 
will be helping them realize the true Amer- 
ican heritage that is rightfully theirs. 





Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride! 


One beautiful May Sunday morning I 
walked in the cemetery which is around the 
historic church in Plymouth. As I stopped 
to read the inscriptions, I thought to myself 
how little those people knew what they were 
starting! 

Mr. Webster defines a Pilgrim as a first 
settler—and how truly that band which 
bravely set foot on the rugged shores of New 
England marked the beginning of a new life 
in a new land. 

Just as the Pilgrims could not envision the 
great nation that was ‘to come from these 
humble beginnings, neither can you see the 
future that may come from your efforts to 
be a true Pilgrim in your classroom. There 
may be a future President, an artist, an au- 
thor, or a scientist in your group. 

Your effort to pioneer—to be a first set- 
tler—may be the spark that will inspire a 
future American leader. Those who taught 
the heroes of the past little realized the fame 
that was in store for their pupils. One 
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' “Gee, America’s big! 
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such person may be in your class now! Are 
you giving him the courage and stability he 
needs to make his mark? 





From Ev’ry Mountain Side 


Last summer one of my little neighbors 
drove to the west coast with his parents, 
His first remark to me upon his return was, 
We drove and drove, 
uphill and down. America must be almost 
as big as the whole world.” 

This country that seemed so big to little 
Johnny must be almost as big as the whole 
world—in fact it must be bigger. Usually 
on this page I talk to you as Susan Teacher, 
but this thought is directed to you as Susan 
Citizen. 

Right now our country has just about ev- 
erything—the most wealth, the greatest 
system of production, the highest standard 
of living, the greatest opportunity. But it 
cannot continue to ride the waves of our 
present-day civilization without an active 
citizenry, alert and on the job, to maintain 
and preserve our democracy. 

How is your C.Q. (citizenship quotient) ? 
Has it been functioning lately? Did you 
vote at the last election? Are you up on 
current ¢vents? You must be a good citizen 
first—if you’re going to be a good teacher. 


Let Freedom Ring! 


A few months ago I went to Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. I had been there 
several times before, but I-was in the neigh- 
borhood and just wanted to go again. Two 
youngsters were standing in front of the 
Liberty Bell examining the crack. “It’s a 
shame it had to happen,” said the first boy. 
“I don’t think so,” replied the second. “I 
like that crack in the Liberty Bell. I like 
to think that it was trying so hard to ring 
as loudly as possible that it gave out in the 
attempt.” 

His history was a little mixed, but I 
thought to myself that he had the proper 
attitude! Maybe it is up to all of us to work 
just as hard as that Liberty Bell did, to 
make freedom ring! 


Many 2. Qarcn 
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Pitching horseshoes and helping a beginner with a hard 
word—they're part of the day’s work for Mrs. McGuire. 


Remember how you loved having Teacher read a story? 
Oak Mountain School has many shared experiences. 
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’ froma Keally Karal 


Epic McGuire 


Photographs on pages 16-17 by Edna Weston 


From deep in the heart of the south, 
Carrollton, Georgia, to be exact, comes 
the story of Effie Duffey McGuire, a 
brown-haired, brown-eyed, rural teacher 
who frankly declines to say how old she 
is. In fact, she is a little reluctant to 
have her story told at all, for she says 
that previous Teachers of the Month 
have had colorful, active lives, whereas 
hers is a bit on the drab side. But we 
will let you decide about that for your- 
self. Frankly, we think Effie is a good 
country school teacher. She is a stay-at- 
home gal. She has never been farther 
south than Savannah, Georgia, or far- 
ther north than Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, but what she has accomplished while 
staying at home makes quite a story. 

Effie has been teaching for twenty- 
three years, nine of them in one-teacher 
Her school at Oak Mountain 
was originally a one-teacher school but 


SC hools. 


has since become a two-teacher proposi- 
tion. When Effie first came to teach 
in Oak Mountain School, it was a pret- 
ty sorry place. The building was un- 
painted, the ground badly eroded, and 
there was a complete absence of flowers 
or shrubs. The doors and windows were 
padlocked. Bit by bit the school became 
a center for the whole community. For 
a time it was its recreation building and 
its church as well as its educational 
building. Maybe you would like to read 
Effie’s own modest description of how 
the school improved. 

“Mrs. D. R. Powers, our county su- 
pervisor back in 1941, did an awful lot 


to help us make the school an attractive 
place in which to live and work. She 
not only planned with the teachers, the 
children, and the people of the commu- 
nity, but pitched right in and worked 
along. Martha Wilson helped to get the 
building painted in 1941. Audie Cunsey 
did wonders in landscaping and improv- 
ing the grounds in 1942. Each year we 
choose some major project to work on, 
We got. electricity the third year, a 
lunchroom the next year. It took us two 
years to get a good water system. Last 
year we turned an eroded red-clay bank 
into a rock garden. ‘This year we are 
working on playground equipment. As 
you can see, I have not done anything 
spectacular. I have just been here a 
long time and have kept plugging 
along.” 

But that plugging along must have 
been pretty hard going. ‘Two years ago 
her physician told Effie that if she want- 
ed to keep on living, she must stop 
teaching, but she says she is like an old 
fire horse—when the bell rings she has 
to go. She loves children; they are her 
chief interest. She says emphatically 
that her life will be over when she stops 
teaching. She did, however, relinquish 
the principalship of the Oak Mountain 
School to Mr. Ross Miller, the upper- 
class teacher, at the beginning of this 
year. Mr. Miller teaches grades four 
to seven while Mrs. McGuire holds 
forth in classes one to three. 

In 1946 the popular artist, Norman 
Rockwell, was hunting an example of 


Mrs. McGuire encourages her clay modelers by example as 
well as precept. 


Clay may be messy, but it’s fascinating, too. 
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a rural school in the south for some 
sketches in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Mrs. McGuire and her class were cho- 
sen to be his models. 

Effie is a homebody. From all she 
writes about her husband, he surely 
sounds like a very nice reason to stay at 
home. (Take a look at his picture and 
see if you don’tagree.) Charlie McGuire 
sells washing machines and other elec- 
trical appliances. The McGuires leave 
home about seven-thirty in the morn- 
ing, and Charlie delivers Effie first at 
school and spends the rest of the time 
delivering washing machines. They live 
on a small farm in improved pasturage. 
Effie says her husband’s one weakness is 
cattle. 

Their five-room house was a dilapi- 
dated building, without electricity, when 
they moved there ten years ago. Now 
it is a trim little cottage with trees and 
rosebushes in the yard. It has many 
modern conveniences, including a gas- 
heating system. 

Oak Mountain School is an affiliate 
of West Georgia College, which means 
that over a period of years it has been 
used for observation and study by stu- 
dent teachers. Recently the college be- 
gan supplementing the teachers’ salaries 
and furnishing an advisor. 

There are eighty-four youngsters in 
Oak Mountain school and they all come 
from rural homes. They are transport- 
ed by bus—the same bus that takes the 
children on to Clem to high school. 
Some of our city folks will be interested 























in the bus schedule. One bus has to 
travel three routes, unloading the first 
group of children at the school at seven 
o'clock in the morning and the last group 
At quarter past 
three, the same slow process begins 


at about eight-thirty. 
again. It is about five o'clock when the 
last group, including Effie, gets home. 

A school day in Mrs. McGuire’s pri- 
mary room goes like this. 

From 8:15 until 9:00 she has sharing 
time, during which the children make 
plans for the day, share news, and have 
a Bible lesson, consisting of verses from 
the Bible, stories, poems, and songs. 

From 9:00 until 10:00 they have 
skills period: reading for first, second, 
and third grades, and spelling for sec- 
ond, and third grades. From 10:00 un- 
til 10:30 is outdoor time, and from 
10:30 until 12:00 they have numbers, 
art, and health. Lunch takes from 12:00 
to 12:30, followed by a half-hour li- 
brary period. From 1:00 until 1:45 
there is another outdoor period with 
emphasis on physical and natural sci- 
ence. From 1:45 to 3:00 is language 
and reading period. During this time 
the children often compose a story of the 
day’s happenings to be put in “Our Own 
Story Book.” At other times they read 
poetry or write letters to friends. From 
3:00 to 3:15 is clean-up and good-by 
time. 

Mrs. McGuire’s salary is $155.00 a 
month, which is exactly the amount that 
the state requires her district to pay her. 
When asked about (Continued on page 71) 


Just an ordinary sort of building, as you can see, Oak Mountain School 


houses some out-of-the-ordinary opportunities for real education. 













Mrs. McGuire attends church in this chapel, dedicated 
in 1949, which likewise serves as a community center. 





says Effie, but she also seems 
to enjoy getting a quick supper with her jovial husband, 


“Reading is my hobby,’ 
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Toby Saves the Show 


ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Yosy sat on a coil of rope on 
e the deck of the houseboat, 
his arm around his dog, Pepper. 
“If we don’t get to Hales Point 
by dark, we'll miss the best part 
of the gaia, aloud. 
‘Come on, Pepper. [ét’s go and 
ask Father to start théréngine so 
time for the 


show,” he 


we'll be there in 
show.” 

Toby jumped up and hurried 
toward the bow of the boat, with 
Pepper following close at his 
heels. ‘Toby opened the screen 
door and went inside. His fa- 
ther was standing at the wheel. 








“Please, Dad, can’t we go a 
little faster?” Toby begged. “It’s 
getting dark and I can hear the 
calliope on the showboat playing 
‘O Susanna’ already!” 

“Floating along with the cur- 
rent of the old Mississippi just 
isn’t fast enough for you today, 
is it, son?” 

“No, sir,” “The 
show will be starting soon, and 
I don’t Professor 
Nobbin’s trained-dog act.” 

“And you want the professor 
to see Pepper do his tricks, too, 
don’t you?” asked Father. 

“You bet I do!” agreed Toby, 
and his eyes shone eagerly. 

“All right, son, here we go.” 
Father started the engine. 


said ‘Toby. 


want to miss 
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“Now we'll make it in time for 
the show,” said Toby and he 
smiled with relief. “I wish we 
could follow the showboat from 
town to town the way we did on 
our vacation last year,” he added 
wistfully. “Golly, but we had fun! 
Didn’t we, Pepper?” 

Pepper barked twice in joyful 
agreement. 

“It was fun last year, but we 
can’t do it this year, because we’re 
going down the river, and the 
showboat’s going up the river,” 
said Toby’s father. 

“They're playing ‘Dixie’ on the 
calliope now,” cried Toby in dis- 
may. “That means they’re almost 
ready to start: the show.” 

“And this bend in the river 
means almost to Hales 
Point,” said Father, as he turned 
the old mahogany wheel to the 
left. 

They rounded the bend and 
there just ahead was the brilliant- 
ly lighted showboat. 

“Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” shouted 
Toby excitedly. ‘“There’s the 
‘Dixie Queen’ !” 

“Lit up like a Christmas tree,” 
laughed Father. He steered the 
boat toward shore and very soon 
came alongside the wharf. 

While Father was fastening the 
heavy rope to a post, Toby asked 
excitedly, “May Pepper and I go 
to sce the professor right away?” 

“Yes, run along, Toby,” an- 
swered Father. 

Toby hurried into the cabin of 
the boat and opened his little 
trunk. He quickly took out the 
red-and-white clown suit which 
his mother had, made for him, 
and tucked it under his arm. 

“Tll be along later,” Father 
called, as Toby left the houseboat 
and hurried down the path. 

By the time Toby and Pepper 
reached the showboat, the crowd 
had already begun to gather 


we're 


around the wooden platform on 





the river front. They were evi- 
dently waiting to see Professor 
Nobbin’s excellent dog act which 
was shown free. After people saw 
the dog act, they were usually 
willing to pay to see the rest of 
the show which was presented on 
the stage inside the boat. 

Toby thought it very strange 
that Professor Nobbin wasn’t any- 
where about tonight, for the pro- 
fessor always started his dog act 
as soon as the crowd began to 
gather. As he started up the 
gangplank of the boat, he ran 
into the captain of the showboat. 

“What’s your hurry, sonny?” 
asked the captain, as he looked 
Toby over from head to foot. 

“Please, sir, may I see Professor 
Nobbin?” asked Toby. 

“T suppose you can,” said the 
captain, “but let me warn you; 
he won’t be very good company. 
The professor’s in bed; his back 
hurts, and he’s roaring like a lion 
because he can’t put on his dog 
Ag (Continued on page 79) 


Nebraska Blizzard 


KATHLEEN J. DONELSON 


ITTING all of his sturdy eight- 
P year-old strength against the 
raging blizzard Jerry Allen fought 
to close the kitchen door. He 
turned to his mother, who was 
getting supper. “Daddy says the 
current may go off any minute.” 

Even as he spoke, the lights 
flickered and went out leaving 
the kitchen in twilight darkness. 

“We're luckier than most,” his 
mother said, “having a cookstove. 
Maybe I'll bake cookies while the 
oven is hot.” 

Then Mr. Allen was fighting 
his way through the door. “The 
wind blew half of the milk out of 
the bucket,” he said, as he set it 
on the table. “I knew that ‘howl- 
er would bring a blizzard.” 

Trudy, Jerry’s sister, was stand- 
ing with her nose pressed against 
the window. “Such big flakes. 
I can’t see out. I bet they’re the 
biggest snowflakes in Nebraska.” 

Jerry was looking at his father 
anxiously. “How about our cat- 
tle down in the draw? Will they 
be all right?” 

His father kicked off his wet 
boots and sat down behind the 
heater to warm his feet. “I hope 
so, Jerry. But if we can’t get 
through to open up the hay- 
stacks,” he sighed, “this snow will 
seal in the grass and sagebrush.” 

Trudy began to cry. “They'll 
starve. Whitey and Spot Tail 
will die.” 








“We'll do something,” Jerry 
told her impatiently. Girls al- 
ways had to cry. 

“Come and help me cut cook- 
ies, Trudy,” Mother called cheer. 
fully. 

“It’s this uncertain weather 
that has always kept the people 
of the Great Plains fighting for 
their very existence,” Mr. Allen 
said. He spoke of the drought of 
1887. His own grandfather had 
given up and gone back to Iowa 
after that. His father, that was 
Jerry’s grandfather, had grown up 
hearing about the glories of Ne- 
braska, and of the money that 
might have been theirs if it hadn’t 
been for the drought. It had re- 
mained for him, Jerry and Trudy’s 
father, the third generation, to be 
a modern pioneer. 

Jerry knew by the seriousness of 
his father’s face that he was think- 
ing how every dollar they owned 
was invested in that hundred 
head of cattle down in the draw. 
And Jerry himself was thinking 
about when they had lived in 
Des Moines. ‘They had done with- 
out a car, without luxuries—even 
ice-cream sodas. “We're saving 
our money to buy a ranch in Ne- 
braska,” Jerry had told the kids 
proudly. 

“Will you have a horse?” they 
always asked. 

“Sure!” Jerry would answer 
confidently. 

But all he had was a white- 
faced calf. Poor little Whitey 
and Spot Tail! They were to be 
the mothers of calves that would 
buy his horse and Trudy’s pony. 

Supper by lamplight was cozy, 
but when they went upstairs to 
bed the rooms were icy cold. 
Snow was sifting in around the 
windows. Jerry went to sleep 


planning how he’d shovel a path 
to the cattle. 





But when morning came great 
snowdrifts reached to the eaves. 
It took his father all day to shovel 
a path to the dairy cows bawling 
at the barn. It was ten degrees 
below zero that morning. ‘There 
was no way to reach the cattle in 
the draw. 

The children scooped up tubs 
of snow to melt on the stove. ‘The 
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pump was frozen. There was no 
other water for them or for the 
cows in the barn. 

Jerry wondered about the big 
ranchers who were their neigh- 
bors—the Lingrins to the west, 
above the draw, the Shimerdas 
tothe north. They counted their 
cattle by the thousands, and Jerry 
was worried about them. They 
would have such a big problem 
trying to save so many animals. 

Jerry’s father felt that the big 
ranch owners were not too friend- 
lytoward (Continued on page 84) 


Bertha’s First Trip 


ELIZABETH F, NOON 


ERTHA ALDERFER lived in 

Ephrata, Pennsylvania, right 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country. In fact, even 
though Bertha went to a school 
just like the one you go to, she 
often forgot and said ach for oh, 
and ja for yes, and nein for no. 

Bertha’s father was a cheese 
maker. He made Swiss cheese 
with big holes in it. Bertha and 
her mother thought that her 
father was the best cheese maker 
in all of Lancaster County, and 
lots of other people must have 
thought so, too, because so many 
of them came to, his factory to 
buy the delicious cheese. 

Sometimes Bertha’s: father took 
a load of cheese to the big Read- 
ing Terminal Market in Phila- 
delphia. He would leave early in 
the morning and be gone all day. 
When he came back he would 
bring Bertha something from the 
big city. 

After supper, Bertha would 
cdimb up in his lap and ask him 
all kinds of questions about Phila- 
delphia. Papa Alderfer would tell 
her about the big William Penn 
statue on the top of City Hall, 
and about Broad Street, which 
is the longest straight street in 
the world. Sometimes he would 
describe the roaring subways, or 
the new trolley cars that were very 
silent but very, very fast. 

One time he told her about a 
different kind of restaurant, an 
automat. Here he took his mon- 
ey to the cashier, who gave him a 
lot of nickels. All around the 
wall of the eating room were lit- 
tle doors with glass windows. A 
sign told him how many nickels 
to put in, and when he had done 
that the little door opened and 
out came the food. 

Bertha just loved to hear about 
Philadelphia. She couldn’t wait 
until she could go there herself. 


On Bertha’s eighth birthday, 
her mother baked a big cake and 
frosted it with pink-and-white ic- 
ing. She let Bertha put eight 
candles on it. That night all of 
Bertha’s aunts and uncles and 
cousins came to dinner. There 
were seventeen people around the 
big Alderfer dinner table. 

Everyone was very quiet while 
Papa Alderfer stood up and made 
a prayer in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch language. When he was 
finished, the whole family sang 
“Happy Birthday” to Bertha. 
Then Papa Alderfer made an an- 
nouncement. “Our Bertha is a 
big girl now,” he said. “Her 
mother and I have decided that 
next Saturday she shall go with 
me to Philadelphia.” 

All the famify clapped and 
cheered. ‘They knew that Bertha 
had wanted to go to the city for 
a long time. Then they started 
eating. 

When they were so full of 
chicken and dumplings that they 
just barely had room for some of 
Mama Alderfer’s shoofly pie, 
Aunt Hilda brought a package to 
the table. “This is Bertha’s birth- 
day present,” she said. 

Bertha opened the package and 
held up a pretty red pocketbook. 

“This will be for her to take 
on her trip,” explained Aunt 
Hilda. “I’m going to pass it 
around the table. Maybe some 
of you will want to put a little 
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spending money in it for Bertha 
to have in Philadelphia.” 

The pocketbook went around 
the table, and when it came to 
Bertha and she counted the mon- 
ey she had three dollars and fifty 
cents to spend! 

The very next Saturday, early 
in the morning, Papa Alderfer, 
Bertha, and the load of cheese 
started for the city. Down the 
Lincoln Highway they went whiz- 
zing. “We are going a lot fast- 
er than the old Conestoga wagons 
and stagecoaches that traveled 
this road,” Bertha’s father said. 

After a while they came to a 
sign that said “City Line.” “As 
soon as we cross this you will 
be in Philadelphia,’ said Papa 
Alderfer. | (Continued on page 72) 


On the Ferry Dock. 


RUTH K, KENT 

S SHE took her ‘cousin Billy 
A to the ferry dock»Lois’ was 
unhappy. Billy was from the East 
and was stopping off in Seattle 
between trains. To entertain him, 
Lois had planned to show him the 
zoo at Woodland Park. Then she 
found that they wouldn’t be able 
to go. 

“I’m sorry that I can’t take you 
to the zoo,” her mother had said 
as they drove to the train to meet 
Billy. “Daddy has been called 
away on business and I have to 
work in his office at the dock this 
morning. But Billy will like the 
waterfront.” 

“It isn’t interesting,” Lois had 
objected. 

‘Not to you, perhaps, because 
you go there so often,” her mother 
replied. 

Now, a short time later, Billy 
was surveying the big room eager- 
ly. He sniffed. “Smells fishy.” 

“It’s a fishy place,” Lois said 
with a laugh. “You should see 
the salmon and halibut and tuna 
they unload down a ways.” 

Billy looked around with inter- 
est. One bench was filled with 
sailors, and on another an Indian 
woman sat sleeping. A logger 
walked calked boots, 
and a fisherman sat on the floor 
untangling his lines. “‘What a lot 
of different kinds of people,” 
Billy whispered. 

“Our third-grade teacher said 
this dock is one of the hodge- 
podges of the world,” Lois said 
wisely. “Want to see some boats?” 

Billy pressed his face against 
the window. “What’s that?” he 
shouted. “Looks like a big tin 
can with round holes in it.” 

“Oh, that!” Lois shrugged. 
“That's the ferry. It goes across 
Puget Sound to Bremerton where 
the Navy is. That’s the first 
streamline ferry in the world— 
the ‘Kalakala.’ ” 

“What a funny name!” Billy 
said. 

“It’s an Indian 
means ‘Flying Bird,’ ”’ 
plained. 

Billy wasn’t listening. He was 
looking from another window. He 
pointed excitedly. “Look at that 
big ship.” 

“That’s a freighter from Alas- 
ka,” Lois said. “Come on, let’s 
get some candy.” 

“No, wait, I want to see,” 
Billy said. “Look, they’re unload- 
ing something.” 

Lois stood beside Billy and 
watched idly as the big crane 
swung over the ship and let down 
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a hook at the end of a fat rope. 
Finally the hook gaught the bind- 
ing on a big crate and it was lift- 
ed into the~air. Lois’ big gray 
eyes widened. “Oh,” she said, “I 
heard that a polat bear was com- 
ing from Alaska for our zoo. 
Isn’t it big? And pretty? It’s as 
white as snow.” 

“He looks sick,” 
“kind of droopy.” 

“You'd droop too if you were 
hot as he is,” Lois said. 

“But it isn’t hot today,” Billy 
said. “Back home on the farm 
this would be a cool day.” 

Lois nodded. “But polar bears 
live in the snow. That’s why 
they’re white, so enemies can't 
see them. I guess I'd be hot too 
if I had on a thick fur coat.” 


Billy said, 





“Won't he die in the zoo?” 
Billy asked, as they watched the 
crane swing high above the water 
and toward the dock. 

“No, there will be a pool in his 
cage, and he can lie in the water 
all day.” Lois sighed. “I wish 
we could go to the zoo.” 

“Look!” Billy shouted. “Some- 
thing’s wrong.” 

“Oh, no!” Lois screamed when 
she saw the crate falling toward 
the water. “Oh, the poor bear 
will drown.” 

“It’s in the water,” Billy re- 
ported while Lois kept her eyes 
tight shut. 

“The poor bear!” she cried. 

“Oh, look!” Billy cried. “It’s 
all O.K. now.” 

Lois peeked and saw the rope 
lifting the crate from the water 
and toward the dock again. 

A sailor beside them said, “One 
of the winches slipped.” 

“He just got dunked a little 
bit,” Billy said. 

Lois laughed. “He didn’t mind. 
He must feel nice and cool now.” 

The crate dropped to the dock 
out of sight, and Billy ran to an- 
other window. “Look at the row- 
boat down there,” he pointed. 
““What’s in it?” 

“Those people have been sal- 
mon fishing,” Lois said. 

“Wow! Those fish are as big 
as that man’s arm,” Billy said. 
“Are those the salmon we get 
in cans?” (Continued on page 76) 
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Two Pails and a Paddle 


BERTHA R. 


Hop! Chop! Crash! Crash! 
¢- The loud noise made young 
Timothy Voorhees stir in his bed 
inside the covered wagon. 

Thump! Thud! 

Timothy suddenly sat up in 
bed and rubbed the sleep from his 
eyes. What was happening? 

“Put the log there!’ he heard 
Father shout. 


OB DANVERS poured water 
from the earthenware pitch- 
cr into the washbasin, reached for 
a cake of homemade soap, and 
began to wash his hands and face. 
He could hear Mrs. Williams in 
the kitchen below adding wood to 
the fire. It was a familiar sound; 
Bob and his father had been 
boarding on the Williams farm in 
Lockport for the past year while 
Mr. Danvers worked on the locks 
for the new Erie Canal. But Bob 
took special notice of it today be- 
cause everything about today was 
special. It would be a good day, 
and a bad day. 

It would be good because this 
was the day when the Big Ditch 
would be opened all the way from 
Buffalo to the Hudson River at 
Albany. And Bob and his father 
would be riding in a canalboat 
right behind Governor Clinton! 

It would be a bad day because 
he would be leaving his pal Jerry 
Williams and the horse, Trotter, 
which he had been riding every 
day. Bob and his father had lived 
in one work camp after another 
ever since Bob’s mother had died. 
This last year in Lockport was the 
first time he had had a chance 
to go to a real school or play with 
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HUDELSON 


realized what 
and he leaped 
from bed to peep through a crack 
in the cover of the wagon. The 
sun shining high in the sky made 
him blink, but he could see that 
the Voorhees’ cabin was almost 
built! 

When 
the night before, 


Then Timothy 
was happening, 


Timothy went to bed 
there was noth- 


blackness. Now beneath those 
Same trees stood a cabin, or at 
least the four walls of a cabin. 

Instead of feeling happy about 
it, Timothy felt dreadful. He 
had wanted to help build their 
cabin, but he didn’t know what 
a nine-year-old boy could do to 
help. He wished that he could 
chop down trees or notch logs, 
but he wasn’t strong enough to 
do that. 

“Wake up, wake up, Abigail 
and Annabelle!” Timmy called 
out to his six-year-old twin sisters. 
“Our cabin is done—all but the 
doors, the roof, the shutters, and 
the chimney!” 

“Then it isn’t much 
done,” said Abigail, the twin who 
never got excited, and she closed 
her eyes tight shut. 

“Oh!” squealed Annabelle, as 
she peeped through the crack in 
the wagon covering. “Oh!” 
“And we wanted to help build 


very 


our cabin!” Timmy cried. “Now 
it’s too late.” 
“Too late!” giggled Abigail. 


“Tt isn’t too late to build the 
chimney !” 

“We couldn’t carry the heavy 
rocks,” sighed Timmy. “But I 
know what we can do!” he sud- 
denly decided. 


Bob and the Big Ditch 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 


other boys. Now he would be 
going with his dad to another 
camp in Delaware where a canal 
was being dug. 

As Bob pulled on his homespun 
shirt, he thought of Mr. Brewster’s 
offer and wished his father would 
take it. Mr. Brewster was start- 
ing up a boating business in Lock- 
port, and wanted Mr. Danvers 
to go into partnership with him. 
However, Bob’s father hadn’t 
seemed interested. 

As soon as he got downstairs, 
Mrs. Williams told him his father 
had already left the house. He 
left word that he would meet 
Bob at the boat if he didn’t see 
him before. 

After a hearty breakfast, Bob 
and Jerry went outdoors. Two 
fine horses ran up to the pasture 
fence to greet them. Bob got on 
Trotter and Jerry mounted his 
Silver Star. 

“Let’s ride down to the locks,” 
suggested Jerry. 

Soon they were trotting down 
the dirt road toward the canal. 





“I wish I were going with 
you,” sighed Jerry. “Just think, 
you'll see—Rome and Utica and 
Albany—and New York City!” 

Bob nodded. “It would be 
twice as much fun if you were 
along. I heard that there'll be 
parades at every city along the 
way—probably a lot of speeches, 
too.” He made a wry face. “I 
could do without the speeches.” 


ing under the shadowy trees but 


“Oh, goody, goody! 
help build the cabin!” 
Annabelle excitedly. 

“I think Pll just watch you,” 
yawned Abigail. 

“No, we must all help. Let's 
hurry and get dressed so we can 
begin.” Timothy and Annabelle 


We ‘an 
sque.iled 


dressed quickly and bounded out’ 


of the wagon. Abigail followed 
slowly. 

But Timothy found that they 
could not begin work immediate- 
ly, for just then he heard Mother 
calling, “Dinner is ready, men.” 
Then seeing Timothy and the 
twins, she laughed and called, 
“Breakfast, children! I didn’t 
waken you, for I knew you were 
very tired last night.” 

The men stopped work imme- 
diately and came to the shade of 
the trees where tables were set, 
with round johnnycakes swim- 
ming in yellow sirup, and crisp 
fried fish caught from the creek 
near by. Father was telling the 
men about the creek. 

“IT understand it doesn’t have 
a name,” Father said, “so I’ve 
named it Voorhees Creek.” 

Timothy almost burst with the 
johnnycakes inside him and the 
importance outside. A new cabin 
in which to live! A creek named 
for his (Continued on page 77) 


“There’s one person I'd like to 
hear,” said Jerry. “And that’s 
DeWitt Clinton. He did more 
than anyone else to get the canal 
started.” 

“My dad was at Rome eight 
years ago when Mr. Clinton dug 
the first shovelful of dirt to- start 
the Big Ditch,” Bob said. 

A man stopped Bob. “Where's 
your father, boy? He’s worked 
on this canal as much as any man, 
hasn’t he?” 

Bod nodded proudly. “Ever 
since the beginning. He helped 
build the 


(Continued on page 84) 
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The Sewing Birds 


LEE WYNDHAM 


OwN the muddy road hurried 
Susan Bird, careful not to 
splash the white pantalets peep- 
ing from under her full skirt. But 
the news she carried was so excit- 
ing it was hard to think of any- 
thing else. She patted her pocket 
for the reassuring rustle of the 
newspaper clipping which her 
teacher had given her to show her 
mother. As the Birds’ little house 
came into view, she forgot to be 
ladylike and broke into a run. 
Bonnet flying, she burst through 
the door. 

As usual, Mrs. Bird was sitting 
near the window to catch the 
light on her endless sewing. No 
matter how fast her fingers flew, 
she never could keep up with the 
demand of the local women for 
her work, though she sewed from 
dawn to twilight. In the spring 
especially, everybody seemed to 
want new gowns, and it took so 


ED SANDERS let his horse, 
Blaze, amble slowly along 
the sandy Texas trail one Satur- 
day morning shortly after the 
turn of the century. Ted should 
have been happy. He had the 
whole day to do as he pleased. 
But he was thinking gloomily of 
Jim Martin’s taunting words. 
Jim and the other eighth-grade 
boys had wanted him to join 


them in a race after school the. 


previous day. Ted had refused. 
He was still afraid to ride at that 
headlong speed. It was only re- 
cently that Ted’s father had sold 
the rice farm near Beaumont and 
moved to the cattle ranch farther 
southwest. In that short time 
Ted had learned to ride well 
enough to ride horseback to 
school, but he was still afraid 
when he got on a horse. 

“Fraidy cat,” Jim taunted, as 
he and the other boys had gal- 
loped off. 

Now Ted was riding out to 
watch Mr. Potter’s crew drilling 
for oil. If the drilling was going 
well, Mr. Potter would saddle his 
own horse and ride with Ted to 
give him a riding lesson. 

“Everyone is afraid of some- 
thine,” Mr. Potter had said last 
Saturday. “Keep trying. Soon 
you will be riding as well as any 
of the boys.” 

Ted prodded Blaze gently with 
his heels. The horse swung into 
an easy trot. Ted bounced from 





long to stitch them together by 
hand. There never was time for 
anything else, and yet she could 
complete very few garments in a 
week. Sometimes her back felt 
as if she could never straighten it 
again, and often her eyes hurt 
from straining over making tiny 
stitches in the cloth. 

As Susan rushed into the room, 
Mrs. Bird looked up. “What is 
it, dear?” she questioned. 

The girl threw herself down 
into the folds of her mother’s full 
dress, clasping her about the 
knees. “Mother, I have wonder- 
ful news! Something that might 
change our whole life! Really, 
truly! Our teacher, Miss Cox, 
gave me. a clipping to show you 
from a New York paper—wait 
till you see—” 

Mrs. Bird’s tired face crinkled 
into a puzzled smile at Susan’s 
breathless talk. “Well, let us see 


Ted’s Adventure 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 





side to side, but he managed to 
stay in the saddle. The horse 
trotted to the top of a small hill. 
On the plain below them was the 
oil-drilling outfit. 

A high derrick had been built 
over the well. Just east of it a 
small steam engine spouted black 
smoke as it huffed and puffed at 
its work. Back of the engine a 
small cabin served as living quar- 
ters for the crew. 

At the top of the hill Ted drew 
Blaze to a walk. He could see 
two men working at the machin- 
ery. Soon he recognized them as 
Bill Brewer and Mike Connors. 
Neither Mr. Potter nor the oil 
expert, Mr. Smith, was around. 

Ted pulled Blaze to a stop near 
the derrick and swung out of the 
saddle. He dropped the reins to 





it before you explode from excite- 
ment!” she said gently. 

Triumphantly Susan showed 
her the clipping. Mrs. Bird’s eyes, 
at first mildly interested, began to 
race down the printed lines which 
seemed more and more incredible 
as she read. Her hand tightened 
on Susan’s shoulder. “Oh, my 
darling.” she whispered. “A 
machine that sews— ‘better and 
stronger than human hands’—and 
—and—oh, Susan, I can’t believe 
it’s true. More than five hundred 
stitches per minute! It can’t be 
possible.” 

“But it is, Mother!” Susan ex- 
claimed. “Miss Cox went to the 
Exhibition of the Industry of All 
the Nations in 1853, and she saw 
the machine there—and it sewed, 
Mother. Like lightning it sewed! 
She said a man named Elias 
Howe invented it, and then later 
a Mr. Singer went on improving 
it. And now, after six years, the 
1859 model is really wonderful. 
Her parents live in New York 
and they send her newspapers 
from there. When she saw this 








the ground so the horse would 
stand. “Where is Mr. Potter?” 
he called. 

“Gone to Beaumont,” 
Connors answered surlily. 

Ted moved over to the pile of 
sand which the drill had brought 
up from the well. It looked 
darker than the last he had seen. 
He knelt beside the pile to look 
at it more closely. 

“Git away from there,’ Mike 
ordered. 

Ted stood up and looked at the 
man questioningly. “Mr. Potter 
told me I could watch any time,” 
he protested. 

“Mr. Potter ain’t here,’ Mike 
snapped. “I’m runnin’ the outfit 
and I don’t want no kids foolin’ 
around here.” He took a threat- 
ening step toward Ted. 


Mike 
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advertisement in the paper, she 
thought that you would be inter- 
ested.” 

“Interested !” Mrs. Bird gasped, 
her hands falling in her lap. “I’m 


overwhelmed. I can hardly be- 
lieve such a thing is possible.” 
She re-read the clipping and her 
shining eyes suddenly became 
dull. “But, darling,” she said to 
Susan, “did you notice the price? 
It’s a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars!’ That’s a fortune to us. 
We—we just don’t have that 
much.” 

“Oh!” Susan sagged against 
her mother’s knee. How could 
they manage to scrape together 
that much money? She'd give 
anything in the world to get this 
magic machine for her mother. 
Susan helped with simple sewing 
and basting and she helped with 
the housework in order to give 
her mother more time for sewing. 
This machine would—why, mak- 
ing five hundred stitches a min- 
ute—Susan’s thoughts whirled. 
She could imagine the pile of 
clothing cut (Continued on page 73) 
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Ted hesitated, but there could 
be no doubting the threat. Slow- 
ly he went back to his horse, re- 
mounted and rode off. There 
was something queer going on. 
Mr. Potter had made it clear that 
he was welcome at any time. 
Why did those men want him 
away from the well? 

Back across the hill, out of 
sight of the well, Ted pulled Blaze 
to a stop. For a time he sat 
thoughtfully in the saddle. Then 
he came to a decision. Again he 
dismounted and dropped the reins 
to the ground. Keeping out of 
sight of the well, he made his way 
to a spot directly east of the cabin. 

Now the only concealment the 
plain offered was the cabin be- 
tween him and the well. If one 
of the men (Continued on page 72) 
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Our Country Is Richer... - 


Susan B, Anthony 


THE village schoolmaster 
was shocked. No girl 
would ever need to know 
how to do long division! 
But Susan wanted to 
learn, and somehow or 
other she managed it, 
even though such ad- 
vanced mathematics was 
considered something only men needed to 
know. So it was that Susan B. Anthony, born 
on February 15, 1820, in Adams, Massachu- 
setts, began her fight for more equality be- 
tween men and women. 

Susan grew up in a busy household. Be- 
sides caring for the large family, her mother 
often boarded workers from Mr. Anthony’s 
factory. Her small children were her only 
household help. 

At seventeen, Susan began teaching. When 
she learned that men teachers received four 
times as much pay as women, she was con- 
vinced that she had to do something to raise 
the status of women. She spent most of her 
life working for women’s rights. She traveled 
from one town to another speaking in behalf 





of women and trying to raise money to carry 
on the cause. The work that she and her 
associates did paved the way for many of the 
rights that women of today take for granted. 


Louisa May Alcott 


THE younger Alcott baby 
was missing and could 
not be found. Every cabin 
and stateroom on _ the 
boat was searched. At 
last she was found, sitting 


engine room, completely 
covered with coal dust 
and grease but very happy and contented. 
When her mother took her away, baby Louisa 
cried because she had to leave her engineer 
friend. 

Throughout her life, wherever she went, 
Louisa May Alcott made many friends. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, she volunteered as a nurse 
in an army hospital. She was not only a 
nurse to the wounded, but their friend and ad- 





visor as well. 

Miss Alcott always liked to write. In 1840, 
when only eight years old, she wrote a poem 
about a robin, and for many years, she wrote 
verses to celebrate the family birthdays. Lit- 
tle Women, Miss Alcott’s best-known book, 
is the story of the happy young life of the four 
Alcott sisters and their parents. Louisa be- 
came Jo in her book, her sisters were the oth- 
er March sisters, and her parents were her 
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on a high stool in the - 


patterns for Mr. and Mrs. March. Many 
of the things that happened in the book were 
actual events that had taken place in the 
Alcott home. 

So many people have read and liked her 
books that even today Miss Alcott is still 
making new friends. 


Fannie Merritt Farmer 


FANNIE was not a born 
cook. In fact, even though 
her family had a reputa- 
tion as cooks, she planned 
to turn her back on do- 
mesticity and go to col- 
lege. But, while she was 
still in high school, she 
was stricken with paraly- 
sis and had to stay home for ten years. After 
her recovery, she entered Boston Cooking 
School. It was there that Fannie Farmer, 
born in 1857, discovered her life work. She 
soon became assistant principal and then prin- 
cipal of the school. Miss Farmer’s family 
marveled at her success, for she was far from 
the best cook among her four sisters. 

One day, while showing a small friend how 
to cook, she explained the meaning of a heap- 
ing teaspoon. “But, Aunt Fannie,” com- 
plained the young pupil, “it will come out dif- 
ferent every time.” Fannie Farmer agreed, 
and when she wrote her cookbook, it con- 
tained the system of level measurements. The 
Boston Cooking School Cook Book has been a 
best seller from the time it was first published 
in 1896. Miss Farmer had changed cooking 
from a guessing game to a science. 





Jane Addams 


WHEN I’m a grown-up 
lady, I’m going to live in 
a great big house, but I 
want to live right next 
door to poor people, so 
the children can play in 
my yard.” And when 
Jane Addams became a 
grown-up woman, she was 
able to do just that—she lived in a big house 
right next door to poor people. 

Born on September 6, 1860, in Cedarville, 
Illinois, Jane spent most of her time outdoors. 
When she went with her father to Freeport 
one day, seven-year-old Jane was much dis- 
turbed over the crowded tenements. 

While in Europe, Miss Addams saw many 
poverty-stricken areas and felt that something 
had to be done to help such people. And so, 
she and a college friend bought a house in a 
tenement section of Chicago and opened it to 





the people living there. Miss Addams really 
carried out her wish, for her Hull House has 
helped thousands of people and the yard is 
always filled with children at play. 


Amelia Earhart 


wiTH the end of a long 
string in her hand, six- 
year-old Amelia peered 
around a tree. Suddenly 
she gave the string a jerk. 
What a loud squawking 
came from the surprised 
hen in Amelia Earhart’s 
orange-crate trap! Even 
at that early age, she had a mechanical tum 
of mind and was eager to experiment, traits 
that she retained all her life. 

Amelia Earhart was born on July 24, 
1898, in Atchison, Kansas. After high school 
and college, she became a nurse’s aide in 
Toronto, Canada. When off duty she haunt- 
ed the many airfields around the city. After 
her first plane ride, she decided that she sim- 
ply had to learn to fly. 

Eager to try anything new, Miss Earhart 
was the first woman to cross the Atlantic in 
an airplane, the first woman to fly the Atlan- 
tic alone, and the first woman to make a solo 
flight over the Pacific. She did much to con- 
vince the world that aviation is a field for 
women as well as for men. 





Grace Moore 


WHEN the harvest was 
finished, a square dance 
was always held. Every- 
one joined in the fun and, 
even at three, Grace's 
shrill excited voice could 
handle the square-dance 
calls as well as an old- 
timer. But in 1906, when 
she was five, her family moved to Jellico, 
Tennessee, where the only music was church 
singing. Although she never thought of mu- 
sic outside the church, Grace dreamed about 
getting into the church choir. She finally 
decided that she wanted to be a missionary 
through her music and began to study music. 

After appearing on a program with an 
opera singer, Grace Moore was convinced 
that she had to make singing her career and 
continued her study. She won popularity in 
several musical comedies, later joined the 
Metropolitan Opera, and then became a mo- 
tion-picture star. 

During World War II, she visited service 
camps and hospitals, and sang at many 
bond rallies. 
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,.. Because of Their Lives 


Theodore Roosevelt 


WHILE still a small boy, 
Theodore Roosevelt ( born 
Oct. 27, 1858) decided 
he wanted to become a 
naturalist and travel all 
over the world, exploring 
and adventuring. This 
seemed a logical thing for 
him to want to do, for 
his room was filled with a variety of speci- 
mens which he had collected. 

Through his reading, Teddy soon realized 
that if he intended to go on scientific expedi- 
tions he needed to be strong and healthy. 
His health had always been very frail, but his 
father built him a gymnasium and _ there 
Teddy practiced daily to prepare himself for 
the work he wanted to do. 

His health improved very slowly, and at 
times he was discouraged at the progress he 
was making. Often he wished he could curl 
up in a chair and read a book instead of box- 
ing or riding horseback, but he kept on work- 
ing to improve his health. For three years he 
lived a very rugged life as a cattle rancher in 
western North Dakota. 

Theodore Roosevelt became not only a 
famous naturalist and explorer, but a soldier, 
a writer, a big-game hunter, and a president 
of the United States as well. 





Henry Ford 


Two of the biggest events 
in the childhood of Henry 
Ford happened in 1875, 
when he was twelve years 
old. That year he re- 
ceived a watch as a gift, 
and he saw a _horseless 
vehicle for the first time. 
Before long he had dis- 
covered how to put a watch together but later 
his interest in watches was replaced by his in- 
terest in larger machines. 

In 1896, Henry Ford built a “horseless car- 
riage” driven by a gasoline engine. The idea 
was not original with him, but at that time 
there was no commercial manufacture of mo- 
tor cars. 

In 1903, Henry Ford formed the Ford 
Motor Company. Utility, not comfort or 
beauty, was Ford’s first aim. The famous 
Model T was constructed for practical pur- 
poses. Produced on the assembly line, it cut 
costs so that the average family could afford 
to own an automobile. 

A pioneer of industry, Henry Ford believed 
that instead of contributing large sums of 
Money to charity, it was much wiser to pro- 
vide abundant, well-paid work. His employ- 





ees were paid a minimum of $5.00 for an 
eight-hour day. This was a high wage for 
those days, but it was also good business, to 
Ford’s way of thinking. 

Henry Ford was a tireless worker, and he 
declared that anybody could do as he had 
done by working hard enough. 


George Washington Carver 


IN EXCHANGE for a valu- 
able horse, the nightriders 
promised to return to 
Farmer Carver the Negro 
mother and her child 
whom they had _ stolen 
from the Carver farm 
one night in 1864. How- 
ever, at the appointed 
place they left only the baby. This baby was 
named George Washington Carver. 

As a boy, George’s playmates were the 
flowers and animals of the woods. George 
loved all nature and growing things so much 
that he seemed to talk their language. 

The Carvers helped George all they could. 
Mrs. Carver taught him to wash and iron 
clothes, and to cook. George worked his way 
through school using these skills. 

After graduating from college, George went 
to Tuskegee Institute to help another strug- 
gling Negro, whose name was Booker T. 
Washington, establish a school for his race. 
Working in the laboratory there, George 
Washington Carver developed scores of useful 
products from peanuts, sweet potatoes, cotton, 
and clay. He helped make crop rotation 
profitable in the South. 





Will Rogers 
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WILL ROGERS was born 
in .1879 in the old Indian 
Territory, which is. now 
the state of Oklahoma. 
Speaking about his ances- 
tral background, he once 
explained, “My father 
was one-eighth Cherokee, 
‘ and my mother one- 
fourth Cherokee, which I figure makes me 
about one-eighth cigar-store Injun.” 

By the time Will was five years old he could 
ride a horse. He also learned to twirl a rope 
at an early age, so that when he was fourteen, 
he was a top cow hand and roper. Because he 
could do rope tricks he was offered a job with 
a traveling Wild West show. This marked 
the beginning of his.career as a showman and 
an actor. 

Will Rogers was most outstanding as a 
homespun humorist. He joked about every- 





yf 





thing and everyone, but his jokes were never 
harmful. Rogers once remarked, “I -joked 
about every prominent man of my time, but 
I never met a man I didn’t like.” 


Babe Ruth 


THE very day that George 
Herman Ruth was en- 
rolled in St. Mary’s Indus- 
trial School at Baltimore, 
Maryland, he played his 
first game of baseball. He 
was seven years old when 
he began his baseball ca- 
reer, and he enjoyed all 
of it. George started playing baseball pro- 
fessionally in 1913 when he was eighteen 
years of age. Because he was so young, his 
teammates nicknamed him “Babe.” 

Babe Ruth put his heart and soul into the 
game of baseball as he did into everything 
else that he undertook. During the twenty 
years when he was an active ball player, Babe 
established fifty-four major-league baseball 
records. 

Babe founded the Babe Ruth Foundation, 
Inc., which was designed to aid American 
youth achieve good character from taking 
part in sports. Babe said, “A kid can’t be too 
young to play baseball. If we don’t get our 
kids playing the game early, some day baseball 
is going to run out of talent.” 





Ernie Pyle 


wiS*"" ERNIE PYLE, “spokesman 
of the American in arms,” 
was born on a farm near 
Dana, Indiana, in 1900. 
At the age of nineteen, 
he entered Indiana Uni- 
versity, where he ma- 
jored in journalism. He 
left school, however, a few 
months before he was to graduate and went 
to work for an Indiana newspaper. 

In 1935, Ernie became discontented with 
his newspaper desk job, so he and his wife 
bought a roadster and started on the first of 
many trips that took them all over the world. 
On these trips Ernie wrote short sketches 
about anything that took his fancy. 

During World War II, Ernie wrote about 
the soldiers on the battlefields of Europe, 
Africa, and the Pacific. These word sketches 
were sensitive, sympathetic observations of the 
fighting men. Before long, the shy, retiring 
Ernie, who had a passion for neatness and 
who hated the war as much as did the fighting 
men about whom he wrote, became a widely 
read war correspondent. 
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“YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK” 
Color Photograph by Ansel Adams 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


When you first looked at this picture, 
did you know that it was a color photo- 
graph? Compare it with a color repro- 
duction of a painting such as “Line 
Storm” or “Chestnut Trees,” and try to 
discover the differences between them. 

This picture was taken by Ansel 
Adams, who has made innumerable pho- 
tographs of Yosemite National Park, 
where he lives. The thousands of ama- 
teur photographers who go to Yosemite 
each year cannot expect to be as suc- 
cessful with their cameras as Mr. Adams 


is, since photography is his profession. 
He knows the park in all moods and sea- 
sons and in all kinds of weather. 

There are places you know just as 
thoroughly which you could photograph, 
or draw, well because you would know 
where to stand to get the most interesting 
view at the best time of day. 

Photography is one kind of picture 
making in which amateurs often get 
surprisingly good results. Many beauty 
spots await you and your camera both at 
home and away. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Would you like to visit this beautiful 
spot? It is one of the finest views in the 
Yosemite Valley, and Mr. Adams took 
the picture at the moment when it was 
most perfectly revealed. Previously he 
had studied and experimented with 
light, location, and equipment. He knew 
the camera, the special lens, the amount 
of light to be admitted to the film to ob- 
tain the best resuks. 

Do you think Mr. Adams took the pho- 
tograph at sunrise, sunset, or when the 
sun was high? Was he facing the sun, 
or was it behind him, or over to one side? 
The clear frontal illumination reveals the 
massiveness of the mountains, the depth 
of the valley, and the power of the falls. 
Notice the cloud shadows which make 
an interesting pattern of light and dark. 
Everything stands out clearly in the rare- 
fied air of the Sierra Nevadas. 

Light is studied carefully by photog- 
raphers and artists, and many pictures 
may be made before they get effects 
which satisfy them. 

Photographers and artists are interest- 
ed in selecting the most advantageous 
location for making a picture so the 
composition or arrangement will be 
good. Because the forests of Yosemite 
Valley often hide the view, Mr. Adams 
had to hunt for a place to set up his tri- 
pod which would best reveal the impor- 
tant features of the valley. In a similar 
way the artist, Mr. Fiene, selected the 
spot where he set up his easel to paint 
“Union Station.” 
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What colors predominate in this scene? 
Blue is one of the hues which photo- 
graph most successfully. Where is the 
darkest blue? What color are the 
clouds? Are they whiter or bluer than 
the falls? What color are the trees near 
us? Mr. Adams says that foliage green 
is the most uncertain color to manage in 
photography, so he likes to photograph 
an autumn landscape. 

See how clearly the large trees in the 
foreground stand out against the dark 
shadow over the valley. Look at the size 
of the sparkling waterfall. Which is 
larger—the trees or the waterfall? Exag- 
gerated foreground objects centrast with 
large distant objects which appear small, 
to create a feeling of depth, a near-far 
relationship. Our eyes are led deeper 
and deeper into this scene, just as they 
are in a fine painting. A master photog- 
rapher accomplishes this through the 
skillful uses of lenses and filters. An artist 
does it through color and composition. 

A photographer shows us a landscape 
actually and objectively. He cannot add 
or subtract elements to express a mood, 
so he is limited by his medium. An art- 
ist, however, is less limited because he 
can interpret nature’s many moods by 
suggesting forces of nature which cannot 
be photographed. 

Is this view of Yosemite Valley violent, 
mysterious, quiet, or bright and cheerful? 
Doesn’t it make you want to visit the fa- 
mous park and take some pictures with 
your own camera? 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Ansel Easton Adams, born in 1902 in 
San Francisco, is one of the foremost 
photographers in the United States to- 
day. He did not begin his career in the 
field of photography until about 1930, 
He was vice-chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Photography at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, 1940-1946; and 
served as a photo-muralist for the De- 
partment of the Interior 1940-1942. In 
1946 he established the Department of 
Photography at the California School of 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. Adams was awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship in Photography in 1946, 
Some of his finest color photographs were ” 
made while he was preparing material 7 
for his fellowship. He is now doing cre- 
ative photography, teaching and writing” 
books on the subject. He is the author 
of Making a Photograph, The High) 
Sierra, The Four Seasons in Yosemite” 
National Park, Born Free and Equal,¥ 
Basic Photography Series, and My Cam- 
era in' the Yosemite. 

With Mrs. Adams, he has written and’ 
illustrated a Guide to the Yosemite Val-¥ 
ley, which indicates that the authors are” 
experienced woodsmen and lovers of 
nature. The Adams family live most of 7 
the time in the Yosemite Valley, Califor- 
nia, though Mr. Adams conducts a 
school of photography in San Francisco, 

The February 1950 Magazine. of Art 
reviews a recent portfolio of Adams’ 
prints, which are called “remarkably 
varied in concept and technique.” His 
primary interest is landscape photog- 
raphy. Although he has produced some 
outstanding studies in black-and-white, 
he says that color photography is the 
most challenging and difficult of all. 


BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE 


Most people enjoy some form of col- 
lecting. You can be an art collector if 
you make a portfolio of beautiful photo- 
graphs from magazines and newspapers. 
In the same way that rich art patrons 
select paintings to own, you can choose 
fine photographs. 

You will not care to save every pho- 
tograph which comes your way. You 
will probably choose those which have 
striking contrasts of light and dark, fine 
arrangement of subject matter, or the 
most beautiful reproduction of color. 

Your eyes and judgment will be 
trained as your collection grows, and 
some early choices may be discarded 
later. Subject matter will become less 
important. Fine technique of the pho- 
tographer will be appreciated more and 
more. 

If you have a camera, you will enjoy 
making a collection of photographs 
which you have taken yourself. Then 
you can make comparisons which will 
help you to improve your technique. 
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the skyline of the Teton Range is the most jag- 
ged of any on the continent. This view by Ansel 
Adams is from a point above the Snake River. 


\ yellow aspen greets the morning sun, on the 
} le - _ . : . 
Shore of lackson Lake. Yes, it’s another view of 
the Teton Range that you see in the distance. 


Portland Light, Maine, is one of the beauty 
spots of our Atlantic seaboard. How would 
you like to wander along that rocky shore line? 


The Grand Canyon at sunrise! Mr. Adams made 
three trips before he found just the lighting he 
wanted. What gives the picture so much depth? 
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| PATRICK BENRY WAS BORN 
|ON MAY 29, 1736,iN EAST 
\CENTRAL VIRGINIA, HIS FATHER 
WAS SCOTCH AND HIS MOTHER 
WELSH. HIS FATHER WAS 
COUNTY SURVEYOR, COLONEL, 
AND JUDGE OF A COUNTY 
COURT IN VIRGINIA. HI$ MOTHER 
WAS A TALENTED CONVERSATIONALST 
AND MUSICIAN. 


AST 15, PATRICK AND HIS BROTHER OPENED A SMALL COUNTRY | 
STORE. WITHIN A YEAR THE BUSINESS FAILED. AT 18, WITH 
NEITHER MONEY NOR JOB, HE MARRIED SARAH SHELTON. HE 
MET WITH LITTLE SUCCESS IN FURTHER BUSINESS VENTURES. 











AS A YOUTH, HE DID NOT CARE FOR SCHOOL AND BOOKS; HE MUCH PREFERRED TO SIT ON 
THE BANK OF A STREAM AND FISH, OR ROAM THROUGH THE WOODS IN SEARCH OF WILD 
GAME. HE HAD MUCH TALENT FOR MUSK. 


. 
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PATRICK FINALLY MADE UP HIS MIND, AT 24, TO BECOME : &N 1765 THE STAMP ACT WAS PASSED IN ENGLAND. PATRICK HENRY BECAME 
A LAWYER. FRIENDS, SURE THAT HE WAS A NEER-DO-WELL y . THE SPOKESMAN FOR THE COLONIAL CAUSE IN THE SOUTHERN COLONIES, AS 


SCOFFED. AFTER ONLY A FEW WEEKS OF STUDY, HE JAMES OTIS AND SAMUEL ADAMS WERE IN NEW ENGLAND. IT WAS AT THE 
HIS BAR EXAMINATION, NE PASSED, CONFOUNDING HIS SECOND CONVENTION OF THE VIRGINIA HOUSE 


EXAMINERS WITH HIS BRILLIANCE, AND WITHIN THREE OF BURGESSES IN RICHMOND MARCH 1775 THAT 
YEARS HAD BECOME FAMOUS AS A LAWYER AND PUBLIC HE MADE HIS FAMOUS sPeEcH “GIVE me 


SPEAKER. LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH.” 
















































































QE WAS APPOINTED COMMANDER IN CHIEF AS A DELEGATE AT THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, PATRICK ios | 
OF THE VIRGINIA TROOPS AND LATER BECAME OPPOSED THE ESTABLISHING OF ASTRONG FEDERAL COVERNMENT. AS 
GOVERNOR. HE SERVED VIRGINIA SO WELL A RESULT OF HIS OPPOSITION, THE BILL OF RIGHTS WAS ADDED TO THE 
THAT HE WAS REELECTED FOR THREE MORE CONSTITUTION. WHEN URGED BY PRESIDENT WASHINGTON TO TAKE PVBUC 
TERMS. OFFICE, HE ALWAYS REFUSED, BUT REMAINED A STAUNCH SUPPORTER OF 

; HIS COUNTRY. 


A POOR MAN BECAUSE OF HIS 
MANY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE, 
HE WAS FORCED TO RETURN TO 


HIS LAW PRACTICE. IN 1792 HE 
WAS ELECTED 70 THE VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBL 


Y, BUT 
DIED ON JUNE 6, 1799, BEFORE 
TAKING OFFICE. 
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SEATWORK ON COMMUNITY HELPERS 


Draw lines under the words 


that go with each helper. 


The Fireman 


post office ladder mail 
fire truck hose ax 
uniform siren sack 
| squad car whistle badge 
The Policeman 

uniform sack whistle 
mail badge hose 
ladder ax squad car 


fire truck siren post office 


The Postman 


sack ladder post office 
uniform ax fire truck 
mail hose badge 

siren whistle squad car 








Draw a picture to complete each 


sentence. Number the pictures. 


1. The men who fight fires are 








2. They ride on 
3. When fighting fires they use 


and 








4. Our mail is brought by a 





5. He sorts the mail at the 





He carries it in a 





He puts it in our 





Some policemen ride on F 


© ON ® 


Some policemen ride in __. 
10. A policeman wearsa 
11. A policeman blows a 

12. Many policemen stand in 


the street and direct 








Can you make an interesting class story about this picture? 
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My Home Town 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Second Grade, Park View School, Pueblo, Colorado 





















citizens. 


community life. 


into a flat-roofed building. 
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— their home town is a customary part of primary 
children’s schoolwork. They need to be informed about 
their own community so that attitudes and habits may be estab- 
lished which will make them happy, useful, and dependable 
In building a model community in the classroom, 
children also build important concepts and attitudes concerning 


The basic houses are made from six-inch squares of oak tag. 
Fold on the dotted lines as shown in the drawing. Cut on the 
solid lines and paste the slits together to make a building with a 
peaked roof. By not cutting the middle slits, the square is made 
A false front is then pasted on 
either the side or the end of the building. 

Children will want to draw the fronts of their own homes and 
community buildings to mount on the basic shape. The whole 
community may then be laid out on floor or tables. 
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DECORATIONS FOR CLASSROOM CELEBRATIONS 


Three Cheers for the 





“Room. ‘Decor ation. swh te Netars- a “%” blue band, with stars on it, around the crown. 
i red athe, ae The star corsage is made of a 3” or 4” paper doily with 
chams. the stars pasted on different lengths of pipe cleaners. 
















Pin wheels 


Pull x-corners to center 


With a pin-—Fasten fo stick cut om 


Plece mats 
—— eet A 





xl | | 
LILLIE LLL 
Cut on fold to |" border 

Use 12"x\8" red er 

with blue and white stripes 

For stripes use strips of 
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HAT fun a class party can be when everyone has a 

\4 chance to help get ready for it! Many of the 

ideas presented here will be used merely as suggestions 
for original art work by the pupils. 

Room decorations should be made first, with everyone 
joining in. Then committees for the place cards, favors, 
and so on, should be appointed so that each child is re- 
sponsible for one specific part of the preparations. 

If the hat nut cups are made, they should be twice as 
big as shown here. After the hat is pasted together, put 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES by Jean Tobey 


Red, White, and Blue 


Place cards on water glasses are unusual. Colored 
strips can be used but if they are dark, the name should 
be written in white and the shield should be light. 

To vary the eagle lapel pin, the arrow could be a pipe 
cleaner with red ends added. By using bobby pins instead 
of safety-pins, the girls could wear the ornaments in their 
hair. 

In making transparencies, be sure that all parts are 
fastened to one another and to the outside. Paste white 
tissue on the back and paint some parts with red tempera. 


° 
“Three cheers for the red, white, and blue!” And may Room. deco rat iO 


you have fun not only attending your party but through- Use ori al nal desi qns 


out all the preparations. + or 5s hie | a S and a 
s rea, 
white »and blue Chains 
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Mother’s Day Gift Suggestions 

















FOR ALL GRADES 


RUTH B. KARB 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Plymouth Township Schools, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 




























ERE are a few suggestions to help 
H the elementary-school child ex- 
press himself creatively in making 
Mother’s Day gifts. 

In the silhouette greeting cards, the 
proportions for drawing a profile are 
stressed. The black silhouette on the 
white oval is mounted on the front of 
a pastel folder. Write a verse on a 
smaller sheet of white paper and sta- 
ple it inside the folder. 

The hat folders have many design 
possibilities. Use a light basic color 
and add colorful trimmings. 

Very realistic carnations can _ be 
made using pink and green crepe pa- 
per, fine wire, and a lace doily. Four 
or five layers of pink crepe paper form 
the petals. Make four carnations for 
each bouquet. Encircle the carna- 
tions with a lace-paper doily and tie 
with ribbon. (Continued on page 90) 
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Picturing Our History 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 























W* LEARN how and why our country became 
great when we study history. An interest- 
ing way to fix historical facts in mind is to make 
pictures of important events. Small pictures may 
be used in notebooks, larger ones in murals. 

Making a mural is a good experience in demo- 
cratic living. Leadership, co-operation, and abil- 
ity to do research and to evaluate are required. 

The space available should govern the plan of 
the mural. In a long narrow space put a series 
of incidents related to a central theme. A large, 
almost square, area is better for showing a single 
episode having many details. 

Objects near by should be large and close to the 
bottom with much detail, and those far away 
should be small and higher in the picture with less 
detail. Use vivid colors on the close-up pictures, 
and more subdued colors on the distant parts. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IMOGENE KNIGHT 


Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn School, Elmira, New York 


ATRIOTIC posters will afford a good opportunity for 
P teaching the rules of poster design. But before you 
begin, discuss the ideas to be developed in the posters. 
The ones shown here may help get the children started. 

A good poster must catch the attention and hold it 
long enough to convey its meaning. ‘The lettering 
should be simple and easy to read, and the important 
words should be emphasized. Block capitals are very 
readable and easy to cut or draw. 

The illustrations should be simple and should har- 
monize with the lettering. By overlapping the two, the 
eye will be led to read the entire poster. 

The color used in the poster should be carefully con- 
sidered. The high contrast of light colors against dark 
colors or dull colors against bright ones gives a poster 
greater attention value. 

Poster making will teach the children to recognize 
good advertising in magazines and newspapers. 


Posters Showing Patriotism 
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AMERICAN HOMES 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ROBERT WILLIAMSON 




















SOUTHERN COLONIAL 


HESE American homes are typical of 

many found throughout the United 
States. Have the children study the dif- 
ferent types of houses and find out in what 
regions each type might be seen. Have 
them try to discover why each type of 
architecture was developed in that partic- 
ular region and at a certain period. What 
other types of homes are there in the 
United States? 

Take photographs or make sketches of 
houses in your community, and try to 
identify each type and its variations. The 
pupils may also collect or draw pictures 
of the homes or the birthplaces of famous 
Americans, or houses famous in American 
history. 

Each child may draw a scene featuring 
one house. (Lessons in perspective tie in 
well here.) Fasten these scenes together 
to form a frieze. Use such houses on 
posters for Better Homes Week, Clean-Up 
Week, and so on. Large drawings done 
with chalk on wrapping paper or on cloth 
may be used as backdrops for plays. 

Draw floor plans for the various-houses. 
Discuss the types of furniture that would 
be suitable for each house. Miniature 
houses may be made in three dimensions. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA CABIN 


CAPE COD COLONIAL 


PUEBLO OR ADOBE 
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Let’s Go Traveling 
U0 4 ) 
~ P 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY VIRGINIA E. CRUIKSHANK V 
T 
A 
T 
T 
; B 
1. Come on! Let’s go trav-el - ing A-round the U. S&S A We'll leave New York and B 
2. Come on! Let’s go trav -el - ing A-cross the sun-ny South. We'll trace the Col -o- 
3. Come on! Let’s go trav -el - ing. Great Salt Lake waits for you! If you can’t swim, don’t : 
iy 
a 
C 
— of P 
sail right on To San Fran-cis - co Bay. We'll ride to Yo-sem-i- te, Death Val - ley, 
ra-do_ till Wecome downto its mouth. We'll find the Grand Can - yon, With all its | 
fear for that, The salt will hold you true. The Carls - bad. Cav-erns call, Sta - lac - tites 
I 
Y 
Hoo - ver Dam. Come on and see your coun-try And_ cheer for Un-cie Sam! F 
col - ors bright. I tell you you'll feel breath - less To _ see so grand a sight! 
hang - ing high. And San-ta Fe;New Or-leans,. With Cre -- ole meals to try. ’ 
S 
h 
4. Come on! Let’s go traveling 5. Come on! Let’s go traveling 
To Florida’s sunshine. To Boston and to Maine, 
We'll see glass-bottom boats, palm trees, Niagara, Great Lakes, and then | 
And alligators dine. Chicago. in the rain, F 
Then on to Savannah old, The Corn Belt of Iowa, 
And busy Washington, And Yellowstone’s black bears, | 
And north to Philadelphia. And on to Crater Lake blue. 
Oh, aren’t you having fun? Now buy your homeward fares! 
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WILDERNESS IS TAMED 
ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


The ax has cut the forest down, 

The laboring ox has smoothed all 
clear, 

Apples now grow where pine trees 
stood, 

And slow cows graze instead of deer. 

Where Indian fires once raised their 
smoke 

The chimneys of a farmhouse stand, 

And cocks crow barnyard challenges 

To dawns that once saw savage land. 

The ax, the plow, the binding wall, 

By these the wilderness is tamed, 

By these the white man’s will is 


wrought, 
The rivers bridged, the new towns 
named. 
OUR FLAG 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Fling it from mast and steeple, 
Symbol o’er land and sea 
Of the life of a happy people, 
Gallant and strong and free. 
Proudly we view its colors, 
Flag of the brave and true, 
With the clustered stars and the stead- 
fast bars, 
The red, the white, and the blue. 


FOR MY COUNTRY 


She needs men brave and kind, 
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Our house is small— 


Poems for American Children 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE 
AMERICAN? 


ROSELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY 


What does it mean? I look across the years. . 
I see them come, but through a mist of tears, 
Our gallant forebears, full of hopes and fears. 


I see them leave behind, for conscience’ sake, 
The homes they loved, the ties so hard to break, 
Their questing, wondering, westward way to take. 


I see them face and fight the wilderness, 
Undaunted by its dangers, its duress, 
And from its wildness, wrest and win success. 


I see them take their living from the soil, 
The men and women joined in homely toil- 
Where they then planted, now our heart-roots coil. 


I see them build their homes, their house of prayer, 
And when its bell rings out upon the air, 
I see them kneel in simple worship there. 


I hear the drums of war’s alarum beat, 
I see them seize their arms, rise to their feet 
Their enemies—and liberty’s—to meet. 


I see them face and conquer every foe, 
I see their cities rise, a nation grow, 
To whose broad breast earth’s eager pilgrims go. 


To be American is to be one 


In whom these brave inheritances run, 
A worthy daughter, or a noble son... . 


OUR HOUSE BUILDING A 


DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON SKYSCRAPER 


JAMES S. TIPPETT 


A swarm of workmen 


My country needs that I should The space complete Strain and strive, 
he In cubic feet Like busy bees 
‘The best man she can find. From cellar floor to rafter In a honeyed hive, 
Just measures right, Building the skyscraper 
And not too tight, Into the air 
For us, and friends, and While crowds of people 
laughter! Stand and stare. 


LY ee Re) 
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THIS LAND IS OURS 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


This land is ours; its golden grains, 
Its mountain peaks, and fruited plains. 


This land is ours to have and hold: 
Its wells of oil, its veins of gold. 


Its sturdy schools, its churches fine; 
Its forest plots of spruce and pine. 


Its waterfalls, its caps of snow; 
Its ferns and moss where brooklets 
flow! 


Its surfaced roads on which we ride 
Stretch miles across the countrvside. 


This land is ours; its sun and shade, 
Where democratic codes are made. 


This land is ours; its fields of corn 
Where gentlemen of strength are born. 


This land is ours to love and cherish, 
To guard, that freedom. does not perish! 


Permission to reprint these poems has been 
obtained from the following: The Macmillan Co., 
for “The Wilderness Is Tamed” in Away Goes 
Sally, copyright 1934; Fleming H. Revell Co., for 
first stanza of “Our Flag”; the author, for “Our 
House” first published in Child Life; Harper & 
Brothers, for “Building a Skyscraper” in J Go 
A-Traveling, copyright 1929; the author, for 
“Kitchen Tunes” first published in For a Child 
(Westminster Press). “This Land Is Ours” is 
reprinted from THE INSTRUCTOR for March 1941. 


KITCHEN TUNES 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN The lawn and all They’re building a skyscraper IDA M. PARDUE 

I ought to love my country, Can scarcely hold the flowers; Near our street. Our kitchen is a noisy place, 

The land in which I live; Yet every bit, Its height will be nearly It’s full of merry scund. 
Yes, I am very sure my heart The whole of it, One thousand feet. The pans make music on the stove 

Its truest love should give. Is precious, for it’s ours! It covers completely When mother is around. 

A city block. The carrots stew with “Burble! 

For if I love my country, From door to door, They drilled its foundation Bup.”” 

I'll try to be a man From roof to floor, Through solid rock. The meat fries, “Crackle! 
My country may be proud of; From wall to wall we love it; They made its framework Pop!” 

And if I try I can. We wouldn’t change Of great steel beams The oven creaks while cooling off. 

For something strange With riveted joints The corn bread sighs on top. 

She wants men brave and noble. One shabby corner of it! And welded seams. Sometimes my mom stirs up a 


cake 
And beats time with the spoon, 
And then the kettle whistles loud 
To keep them all in tune. 
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CHARACTERS 


SAM sMitH—Good speaker. 
UNCLE sAM—Tall boy. 
STUDENTS—Sixth-grade girls. 
APPLE RLOSSOM 
QUEEN Sixth- 
ATTENDANTS graders. 
COLOR GUARDS—Sixth-grade boys. 
PAPERHANGERS—Two boys who 
don’t like to talk. 
INDUSTRIAL —y —Fourth- 
EASTERN SPEAKER graders, 


COTTON PLANTS 
COTTON GROWERS 
MAM MIES ? 
SOUTHERN SPEAKER 
COWBOYS 

COWGIRLS 


Fourth- 


graders. 


WESTERN SPEAKER) —Fifth- 
HORSES graders. 
RIDERS 
SAILORS 

lirst- 


LAKES SPEAKER/ 
SHIP PULLERS ) graders. 


SHEAVES OF WHEAT ) —Second- 


* PLAINS SPEAKER ) graders. 
WHEAT FARMERS 
LOAVES OF BREAD} —Second- 


GLOBE CARRIER graders. 
CACTI 
PUEBLOS 


SOUTHWEST SPEAKER 


Third- 
graders. 
WOOD CHOPPERS 
WOOD CHOPPERS’ 

SPEAKER 


> —Fifth 
FRUIT PICKERS 
, graders. 
FRUIT PICKERS ‘ 
SPEAKER 
SETTING 


A large outline map of the 
United States covers most of 
backdrop. Across back of stage 
is a row of chairs for Students 
and back of them another row 
for the Color Guards. At right 
is a throne for Apple Blossom 
Queen. Chairs are provided for 
Attendants, Uncle Sam, and 
Sam Smith. 


Propuction Notes 
Costume suggestions, music 


references, and dance directions 
are at the end of this pageant. 

















SAM SMITH—Good evening, my 
I am happy to welcome 
Perhaps you wonder 


friends. 

you here. 
why I’m dressed all in red, white, 
and blue. Well, here’s why. I’m 
a little bit of everyone and every- 
thing that makes our country. I 
call myself Sam Smith—Sam after 
my Uncle Sam, and Smith be- 
cause more people in the United 
States have the name Smith than 
Sam Smith 

that’s a pretty good name, don’t 
you think? Right now, I’m wait- 
ing for my Uncle Sam. He’s been 


any other name. 


away on a good-will tour all over 
the world. But I got a letter last 
week saying he was coming home. 
He is bringing some girls from the 
different countries he visited who 
will stay in the United States to 
study. Uncle Sam wants them 
to like this country right away, so 
he decided to bring them directly 
to Washington, our nation’s cap- 
ital. He wrote me to be ready to 
welcome them, and here I am. 
I'll try to show them the United 
States as it really is. I think ev- 
erything here looks all right, don’t 
Maybe there is a little dust 
on the throne. (Goes to throne 
with feather duster, and dusts 
briefly. Music: “Land of Hope 
and Glory.” He runs back to the 
front.) Here they come. Well, 
Sam Smith is ready. 

(Uncle Sam enters with group 
of Students, who do Drill Il. He 


stands at one side during the drill. 


vou? 


SONG OF THE WORKERS 


At its conclusion, he recites the 
poem, “America for Me.’) 
UNCLE SAM—Hello, Nephew! 
It surely is good to see you! Let 
me introduce my young friends 
from the sixteen different coun- 
tries I visited. 
Sam Smith and Students ac- 
knowledge introduction. ) 
SAM SMITH—You and 
party arrived on a good day, 
Uncle Sam. The National Apple 
Blossom Queen is being enter- 
tained today. The Students will 
like the show we are putting on 
for her. (Music: “Fairest of the 
Fair.”) Here she is now! 
(Queen and her Attendants en- 
ter, proceed to throne, and are 


your 


seated. ) 

SAM sMiITH—Uncle Sam, will 
you please be seated. Uncle 
Sam takes his place.) <A special 
detail of Color Guards will now 
honor our guests with a military 
drill. (Sits near Uncle Sam.) 

(Color Guards enter and do 
Drill IT.) 

UNCLE SAM—We're off to a fine 
start. And now, Sam Smith, 
what sort of show do you have to 
celebrate this happy day? 

SAM SMITH—We are going to 
tour this big country of ours. 
Why, just look at the map we 
made. (Points to outline map.) 

UNCLE SAM—Doesn’t look like 
much of a map to me. 

SAM SMITH—Ha, ha! I thought 
we would fool you. This map 
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shine our ship from stem to stern, Each 
takes a firm hand on the wheel,When we haul a 
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fel-low has to 
load of 


take his turn, 











~ sail - ing, a - sail -ing a-cross the great Great Lakes. 
| iron and steel, A ~- sail - ing, a-sail -ing a-cross the great Great Lakes. 
ship would be in an aw - ful plight, A- sail - ing, a - sail - ing a- cross the great Great Lakes. 





Our Own United States— 


isn’t finished yet. In fact it is 
just begun. (Blows whistle; enter 
Paperhangers, carrying a ladder, 
bucket, and brushes.) Here are 
my Paperhangers, West and East. 
They will make that map look 
like a real one. 
UNCLE SAM—AIl right. 
Smith, on with the show. 
(Music. Industrial Workers 
and Eastern Speaker enter.) 
EASTERN SPEAKER (Stands at 
center front) — 
If you were to visit these states 
you would find 
Factory and mill and dock and 
mine. 
Men and women toiling hard 
each day, 
Working along in the American 
way. 


Sam 


From out of the mines come coal 
and ore 
Blasted away from the old earth’s 


floor, 

Taken to mills and made into 
steel 

For tank and ship and automo- 
bile. 

Paper and cloth and glass and 
wires, 

Bricks and brushes and airplane 
tires— 

All these we make for home and 
away 

As proudly we work for the 
U.S.A. 


Industrial Workers sing “Song 
of the Workers.” At end of sec- 
ond verse they do Dance A and 
then exit.) : 

Paperhangers put up ladder 
and place section of map given 
them by Eastern Speaker.) 

SAM. SMITH—You see, Uncle 
Sam, already my Paperhangers 
are at work. Watch our map 
grow. 

(Music: “Short’nin’ Bread.” 
Cotton Plants, Cotton Growers, 
Mammies, and Southern Speaker 


enter.) 
SOUTHERN SPEAKER (center 
‘front )— 
Laden ships go from our ports in 
the South 


To wherever factories are found 

To weave great bolts of cotton 
cloth 

To clothe the world around. 

First we plant the cotton; 

Then we make it grow, 

And its beautiful white blossoms 

Seem like fields of summer snow. 

Women and children pick it 

Under the hot summer sun. 

Then it is ginned and baled 

And sent away to be spun. 
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A PAGEANT FOR THE FIRST SIX GRADES 


ELIZABETH F. NOON and ELVA S. DANIELS 


(Paperhangers go to work.) 
And now, Uncle Sam, we would 
like to show how we grow cotton. 

(Cotton Growers and Mammies 
do Dance B to tune of “Dixie.’’) 

UNCLE SAM—Well, the map is 
certainly growing. Bring on the 
next group, Sam Smith. 

(Music: “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas.” Cowboys and Cowgirls 
enter with much noise, followed 
by Western Speaker.) 

WESTERN SPEAKER—Hi-ho, hi- 
ho, Uncle! (Throws his hat in 
the air.) Greetings from the cow 
country! Yipee aye ay, we have 
a song for you today. 

(Cowboys and Cowgirls sing 
“The Big Corral.’ ) 

WESTERN SPEAKER— 

Cowboy Joes they call us, so we 
live up to the word. 

We ride the plains and hills, and 
round up all the herd. 

We heat our irons red-hot so our 
cattle we can brand, 

For our quality is famous all over 
this great land. 

We race with our horses and prac- 
tice lariat throws, 

And the talk of the country is our 
wild-west rodeos. 

When one of us rides a wild horse, 
someone has to win— 

Either he throws his rider or he 
gets broken in. 

(Paperhangers put up section 
of map.) 

SAM SMITH—How about a sam- 
ple of that rodeo, partner? 

WESTERN SPEAKER—Anything 
to oblige! Strike up the music. 

(Cowboys and Cowgirls sing 
“Deep in the Heart of Texas” 
while “horses” and riders have 
mock rodeo and exit.) 

SAM SMITH—Now, Uncle Sam, 
I should like to introduce to the 
Students the largest lakes in the 
world, the Great Lakes between 
Canada and the United States. 

(Music: “Great Lakes.” En- 
ter Sailors and Lakes Speaker.) 

LAKES SPEAKER— 

On these beautiful blue waters 
Big ships sail from port to port 
Carrying people to work and play, 
And tons of freight of every sort. 
Superior, Huron, Ontario, Erie, 
And Michigan are their names. 
All over the great wide world 
These lakes have won much fame. 

(Paperhangers place section on 
map while ships and waves are 
being put in place.) 

(Sailors sing “Great Lakes,” 
while they perform Drill III.) 


SAM SMITH—And now, Uncle 
Sam, here come some visitors from 
our great breadbasket. 

(Music: “Song of the Wheat.” 
Sheaves of Wheat and Plains 
Speaker enter.) 

PLAINS SPEAKER— 

Our country is a large one, 
Bigger sometimes than you think. 
It gives the world not only planes 
And trains, but much of its meat 
and drink. 
Through the center of our country 
Lies a broad and fertile plain. 
There the sun and rain and soil 
Nurture wealth of golden grain. 
Wheat, corn, barley, oats, and rye 
Cheerfully give up their heads, 
Which are ground into the flour 
The world needs for its breads. 

(Paperhangers put up section 
of map.) 

(Sheaves of Wheat sing “Song 
of the Wheat.” Wheat Farmers 


enter with scythes, and pretend to 
cut down wheat.) 

SHEAVES OF WHEAT (in uni- 
son)—Qh, don’t cut us down! 

WHEAT FARMERS—We have to, 
Wheat. You must be ground into 
flour to make bread. Watch and 
you will see how this bread travels 
around the world to feed hungry 
boys and girls. 

(Loaves of Bread and Globe 
Carrier enter, and do Dance C. 
All exit.) 

SAM SMITH—And now for a vis- 
it to the Painted Desert where our 
Indian friends live among the 
mesquite and the cactus. 

(Music: “Pueblos.” Cacti, 
Pueblos, and Southwest Speaker 
enter. Cacti stand about to cre- 
ate atmosphere. As Speaker men- 
tions each kind of work, different 
members of Pueblo group get up, 
step forward, and show work.) 


SONG OF THE WHEAT 






SOUTHWEST SPEAKER— 


Down in the southwest part of our 
land 

Pueblos live in an easy way, 

Working and playing in the sun 

All the livelong day. 

Brown is our skin, and black is 
our hair, 

And our eyes are coal-black, too. 

Some of us live in apartment 
houses 

As our people used to do. 

We are well known for our pottery 

Made from clay found under the 
sand 

And painted with dyes from ber- 
ries 

Gathered in this cactus land. 

Tap-tap goes the silversmith’s 
hammer 

As he fashions ornaments to wear. 

(Continued on page 67) 











Each year the farm -er’s field is full of 
The work - ers bring a trac - tor out and we're cut down, Then tied up all 
Then comes the part that none of us 


yel-low wheat, Burnt to a gold - en 


en-joys at all; They put us in 





col- or in the sum - mer . 
in bun - dles, and stacked on the ground. Each 
the thresh -er and off our heads fall. Then 








farm - er’s gold 


they call it and it’s real-ly true, you sce, For 
day the sun sends down his rays straight to us from the sky, For 
zoom we're whisked a - way so fast and ground up 


in-to meal, 


PUEBLOS 


when he sells his wheat a_ rich man 
it’s his job to see that we're com- plete - ly dry. 
Sup - pose that hap - pened to you all, how would you feel? 


he will be. 
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hap- py team, 
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It takes brawn, hard work, and sweat, Lad - ders, ropes, bas- kets, and net. An - y-one can 
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lack the pick - er’s touch With - out us who'd have fruit to eat? But we 
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bring it to the ground. 
us what would you do? 
do the job com - plete. 
fruit’s an art, you see. 


During Interlude, Fruit Pickers, Line A, follow their leader (the girl 
nearest the audience), skipping from right front to right rear; Line B 
skips from left front to left rear; both lines skip toward center 
rear. Skip by twos down the center. Those at center back hold their 
places while those in front fan out into an arc on last four counts. 
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CHARACTERS 


pab—A citizen. 

cert—His son. 

LoreTTA—His daughter 

HORSE POWER 

WIND POWER 

WATER POWER 

STEAM POWER a 

GAS POWER Giants. 

FLECTRICITY 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

SUN POWER / 

artists —Children who display 
their own pictures represent- 
ing work done by Giants. 


Costu MEs 


Dad, Geri, Loretta, and the 
Artists wear everyday clothes. 
(riants wear headdresses for 


These are cylin- 
ders made from 12” x 18” sheets 
of colored paper made to fit the 


identification. 


head For symbols, see draw- 
ings on this page 
SETTING 
\ living room in a typical 
American home Furniture is 


grouped at one side. Giants and 


Artists use other side 

SUGGESTION 
The value of this play will be 
enhanced if the Giants compose 
their own speeches and if the 
work of the Artists is well mo- 
tivated. When the play was 
originally presented, in Newark, 
New Jersey, Dad commented on 


specific uses of each kind of 
power in that city. Comments 
pertinent to your locality will 


be most valuable. 




















(Dad is reading a newspaper, 
Loretta and Geri are seated by 
the table reading books.) 

GERI ( putting down his book) — 
Dad, are there any stories in the 
paper that you can read to us to- 
night? 

pap (looking over the top of 
the paper)—There are plenty of 
stories but many of them would 
keep you awake after you go to 
bed. Why don’t you read your 
books? 

LORETTA—I have read the easy 
ones, and this one has too many 
hard words in it. Won't you tell 
us a story—please? 

pap—Well, shall I tell you a 
story of our city? 

Geri—Oh, no, not about our 
city! That isn’t interesting. Tell 
us about exciting things—adven- 
ture, fairies, or giants. 

LORETTA—Oh, yes, tell us about 
giants! 

pap—Giants—well—how would 
you like to hear about the giants 
in our city? 

LORETTA—Giants 
Now? I never saw any. 

cert—Are you kidding? 

pap—No, i'm not kidding. 
There are giants in our city right 


in Newark! 


now. 


cEeri—Let’s hear about them. 


LORETTA—What do they look 
like? 
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Giants of the City 


FOR ALL GRADES 


IRENE B. FLAVELLE 


Teacher, Third Grade, Avon Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


paD—Well, these giants can’t 
be seen. You can only see what 
they do. 

ceri—When did they come? 

pAD—Oh, they 
been here, but some were not dis- 


covered for a long time. 


have always 


LORETTA—I'm getting interest- 

Tell us more. 

pap— Well, three of these giants 
have been known for thousands 
These three came here 
when the city of Newark was first 
settled. One of these is 
power. 

(Dad pretends to continue talk- 
ing as Horse Power enters and 
goes to center of his side of the 
stage.) 

HORSE 


ed. 


of years. 


horse 


am Horse 
Power. I carried many people on 


POWER—I 


my back through the wilderness 
before there were any roads. I 
helped make the roads by pulling 
up roots of trees and dragging 
away the timber in wagons. I 
pulled the plow and cultivated 
large farms. Of course, I have 
pulled all sorts of wagons, car- 
riages, and horsecars, too. When 
the wind and water failed, I even 
turned the mill wheels. I have 
been used for so long that people 
measure strength in terms of horse 
power. Here are some pictures 
which show what I can do. 

Artists enter and show orig- 
inal drawings of horses doing va- 
rious kinds of work. When they 
exit Horse Power goes also.) 

pap—Do you think the settlers 
in our city could have accom- 
plished so much without this gi- 
ant—horse power? 


WIND POWER 





HORSE POWER WATER POWER 


cert—Of course they couldn't 
get along without horse power. 

pap—There is another giant 
that is used to make machinery 
run and even carry freight. It is 
water power. 

WATER POWER (enters)—I am 
Water Power. I run more ma- 
chinery in this world now, either 
directly or indirectly, than any 
other giant. Factories and mills 
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used to be built beside streams 
so that I could turn the wheels 
with my power. Sometimes ca- 
nals and locks are built for me 
to carry vessels across the land. 
(Artists enter and show pictures 
of waterfalls, millwheels, canals, 
locks, reservoirs, and so on, and 














ELECTRICITY 


tell about them. They exit and 
Water Power goes with them.) 

paD—Water power wasn’t a 
very important giant in our city 
because there were no great wa- 
terfalls here, but it is a major 
source of power in some places. 
This can be omitted and condi- 
tions true of other cities substi- 
tuted.) Another giant that was 
used for thousands of years was 
wind power. 

WIND POWER (enters)—I am 
Wind Power. Everyone uses me 
sometimes, for I do little jobs and 


big jobs. I fly kites, and I dry 
clothes on washday. I used to 
sail many boats, but now the 


boats I push are. chiefly pleasure 
craft. I turned many windmills 
here, and the power generated 
used to grind corn and 
wheat, pump water, and even 
run churns. Now I am seldom 
used here because more depend- 
able giants are at work. 

( Artists enter and show pictures 
they have made of sailboats, kites, 
clothes drying, and so on, and tell 
something about each picture. 
Wind Power exits with them.) 

pap—These are the three great 
giants that came to our city when 
it was first settled. 

cERI—This is fun. What are 
the other giants that work for us? 

pap—A boy named James Watt 
once sat in the kitchen before his 
mother’s boiling teakettle on the 
stove. He saw how the steam 
raised the lid off the kettle and 
knew there was great power there. 
Many men had tried to use this 
steam and finally James Watt suc- 
ceeded in making an engine that 
would work. He had harnessed 
the power of steam. 


was 


STEAM POWER (enters)—I am 
Steam Power. When I came to 
your city, I brought a steam en- 
gine to run trains, boats, ma- 
chines, and once I even ran an 
automobile! Because of me, peo- 
ple did more work in a shorter 
time, and traveled faster than ev- 
er before. (He remains on stage.) 

GAS POWER (enters and stands 
beside Steam Power)—I am Gas 
Power. I belong with Steam 
Power because steam is a gas, too, 
although people do not always 
remember that. There are many 
kinds of gases that work for you. 
Sometimes I am used for lighting 
homes, and sometimes for cook- 
ing. In another form, I run 
automobiles, busses, airplanes, 
zeppelins, blimps, ships, motor- 
cycles, motorboats, and much 
machinery on the farm. Without 
me you could not have these 
things. Don’t you think I have 
changed the city a great deal? 
(Artists enter and show draw- 
ings representing gas and steam 
power and tell about them. Gas 
Powerand Steam Power exit with 
Artists. ) 

LORETTA—Are there any more 
giants? 











SUN ENERGY 


pap—Yes, the next one I’m go- 
ing to tell about was discovered 
by Benjamin Franklin almost two 
hundred years ago. It was elec- 
tricity, which he knew would one 
day he used to work for men. In 
fact he looked forward to a time 
when it would not be necessary 


for anyone to work more than a 


few hours a day because electric- 
ity would do the work. 
ELECTRICITY (enters )—I am the 
giant, Electricity. I have great- 
ly changed not only this city, but 
even the world. Water power 
from some great waterfall or river 
helps men to harness and control 
me. Then I can do hundreds of 
things for them. The horsecars 
were taken away because I ran 
trolley cars. Gas light was no 
longer used because I lighted the 
streets and (Continued on page ®5) 
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Raise the Flag 


WORDS BY HELEN KITCHELL EVANS MUSIC BY FRANCES MANN BENSON 
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Raise the flag,oh, let hercol-ors fly, Raise the flag, the one 








Bare your head be-neath the sun; sa-lute the flag we love. Red and white and 


o . 


blue, Old Glo- ry flies on high a-bove. Raise the flag, the flag that flies each day, 


Raise the flag, to show free men the way. Let Old Glo~-ry say to all on 





land or on the sea That we here are proud of our De - moc -ra- cy! 
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Honoring American Mothers 


LIVING PICTURES FOR ALL GRADES 


DOROTHY WEBBER CATON 


Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Bhaine School, Butte, Montana 


HE setting for these pictures 
ay is a large gilt frame resem- 
bling a_ picture Allow 
enough width and height so that 


frame. 


the characters in the pictures will 
Behind the 


frame a curtain in a deep rich 


not seem crowded. 


shade serves as a background for 
the pictures. 

The most effective lighting may 
be obtained by placing small 
spotlights at top and bottom just 
inside the frame, but one large 
spotlight may also be used suc- 
cessfully. If the lights 


suggested are not available, use 


( ol red 


soft amber throughout. 

The musical background is pro- 
vided by a phonograph backstage. 

The curtain should be opened 
on each picture as soon as the 
Reader completes the introduc- 
tion, and closed as soon as the 
The 


should hold the picture as mo- 


music is finished. actors 
tionless as possible. 
A description of each scene is 


found after each Reader’s speech. 


Episope |—The Pilgrim Mother 


READER— [he mothers of Amer- 


ica have helped to make our 
country great, for boys and girls 
act and think according to the 
way their mothers have guided 
them. Today we are going to sce 
some American mothers who were 
great because of their courage and 


their wisdom, and because they 


J. Gilbert Hill, for Black Star 





The Pioneer Mother statue in Ponca 


City, Okla, offers costume ideas. 
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There is a cradle 
in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, which makes us think of 
the early American mother. She 


worked hard. 


loved religious liberty so much 
that she was willing to give up the 
comforts of the old country, to 
face many hardships, and to come 
to America where she and her 
children could worship God in 
the way they wished. Because of 
the principles this mother taught 
her children, you and I can choose 
our own church today. The Pil- 
grim Mother! 

A cradle is set at an angle 
with its head at back left. Pilgrim 
Mother, wearing a long dress of 
gray or some other neutral color, 
and a white apron, is seated near 
the foot and in front of the cra- 
dle. Lighting, amber; 
Brahms’s “Lullaby.” 


music, 


Eptsope 2 
Mary Ball Washington 


Mary Ball Washington 
was the mother of six children. 


READER 


One of her children, George, be- 
came the hero of the American 
Revolution. 
first president of the 


He also became the 
United 


States. When George was about 
eleven years old, his father died. 
Then Mrs. Washington had to 


manage the plantation on which 
they lived as well as look after 
her six children and provide for 
their education. People said that 
George Washington was like his 
mother, for she was sincere and 
honest. She had 
wisdom, and she was fair-minded. 
Mary Ball Washington! 


A girl made up to 


courage and 


appear 
about fifty years old, wearing a 
long flowered dress and a small 
lace cap, sits in a chair facing 
right. Her face is partly turned 
toward the audience. Lighting, 
rose; music, flute selection, “Yan- 


kee Doodle. " 


Eptsope 3—Nancy Hanks Lincoln 


READER—One of the mothers 
that Americans are very proud of 
Hanks Lincoln. She 


worked hard in the field beside 


is Nancy 


her husband. She spun the wool, 
and did all the sewing for the 
family. She kept 
home neat and clean. But we re- 
because she 


their cabin 


member her most 


helped her son, Abraham, de- 
velop a fine character. 
kind and honest and unafraid. 
We remember her, too, because 


He was 


she encouraged Abraham to learn 
all that he could. She told her 
son many stories from the Bible, 
and she taught him to read from 


it. We honor Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. 
(Nancy Hanks Lincoln is 


dressed in a long dark dress of 
simple fashion. She wears a shawl 
over her shoulders. Her dark 
hair is parted in the middle and 
combed smoothly on each side, 
She is 
seated, and the Bible lies open on 
her lap. Abraham sits on the 
floor at the left of Mrs. Lincoln. 
His right arm rests on her knee. 
He is looking attentively up into 
her face. He is clean, but poor- 
ly dressed in dark trousers and 
shirt which appear to be too small 
for him; his feet and legs are bare. 
Lighting, amber; music, an ap- 
propriate hymn. “Book of Books,” 
number 390 in the Methodist 
Hymnal, has appropriate words. 


partly covering her ears. 


Eptsope 4—The Pioneer Mother 


READER—QOur next mother had 
great 
pioneer mother who rode in the 


courage, for she was the 
covered wagon across the great 
plains, and through the mountain 
Sometimes 
beside the 


wilderness of America. 
she walked 
train, and if the Indians attacked 


wagon 


the travelers, she fought side by 
sice with her husband against the 
Always she thought of 
She worked hard 
to keep them well; she taught 
them their lessons as they trav- 
eled; and she did everything she 
could to keep her family happy 
during the long and tiresome jour- 
ney. The Pioneer Mother! 
(The Pioneer Mother wears a 


enemy. 
her children. 


sunbonnet and ankle-length dress. 
On her right arm, she carries a 
knapsack made of her shawl. A 
Bible is in her right hand. With 
her left hand she leads a small 
boy, wearing a shirt with open 
collar, and dark trousers. Light- 
ing, amber to green to amber; 
music; harmonica selection, “O 
Susannah,” before introduction, 
and accordion selection, “Wagon 
Wheels,” during the picture.) 


. ** © 
we An * 4 Bee 
We portrayed Sakajawea like her 
statue in Portland, Ore. Ewing Galloway 


Episope 5—Sakajawea 
READER—Before the 
mother 


pioneer 
an Indian 
woman had helped to open the 
western country for white women, 


came _ west, 


This woman was Sakajawea, a 
Shoshone Indian, the mother of 
the baby Baptiste Charbonneau. 
Sakajawea, whose name means 
“Bird Woman,” was guide and 
interpreter for Lewis and Clark. 
She was a great help to the ex- 
plorers because of her knowledge 
of the geography of the West and 
of how to get along in the wilder- 
She guided the expedition 
across the mountains and rivers. 
Sakajawea could talk and make 
friends with the varicus Indian 
tribes that they met. If it had 
not been for her ability to make 
friends with the Indians, the ex- 
pedition might have been de- 
stroyed. All during the long 
journey, Sakajawea carried her 
little son, Baptiste, cradled in elk- 
skin on her back. 


ness. 


We remember 
Sakajawea because her courage 
and wisdom guided the white 
men through the great Northwest. 

(A girl with her dark hair in 
braids ankle-length 
dress and a long cape, and car- 
ries a papoose on her back. She 
is stepping forward on her left 
foot and pointing West with her 
right hand. Lighting, red, elim- 
inating the need for Indian make- 
up; music, violin, “By the Waters 


wears an 


.of Minnetonka.” ) 


Eptsope 6—Today’s Mothers 


READER— 

We have honored mothers of fa- 
mous men 

And mothers of long ago; 

But mothers today, as mothers 
then, 

Are wonderful to know. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Overview 


Undoubtedly every elementary school in 
the United States teaches the geography 
and history of our country. Elementary 
schools are well supplied with texts and ref- 
erence books to carry on such units of work. 
Surveys have shown, however, that few 
schools devote any time at the primary and 
middle-grade levels to a study of the factors 
that have made America a great nation, 
with the idea of awakening in our youth 
stronger feelings of citizenship. 

Experiments conducted with attitude tests 
show that a thorough knowledge of the his- 
tory and geography of the United States, 
and even current events, will not necessarily 
provide a pupil with an understanding of 
the meaning of representative democracy 
and why it has produced such a remarkably 
great nation in so short a time. The logical 
answer, therefore, is to allocate a specific pe- 
riod of time to a study of America, the land 
we love. This unit, and other material in 
the issue are intended to give a teacher 
material for such a study. 


General Objectives 


1. To help pupils understand the factors 
that have made our country great or the 
United States a great nation. 

2. To explain, as fully as the pupils’ level 
of development allows, the meaning of a 
representative democracy and its advantages 
over other forms of government. 

3. To awaken children to a fuller under- 
Standing of the meaning of American citi- 
zenship, with all the obligations and priv- 
ileges which the term implies. 
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Primary Grades 


1. To help children understand and ap- 
preciate the value of a good home. 

2. To help them realize that policemen, 
firemen, and all public officials are friendly 
guardians of the law who want to make the 
community a safe, comfortable place to live. 

3. To point out that other ways in which 
people work to earn a living also contribute 
to the comfort and welfare of everyone (in- 
terdependence ). 

4. To call attention to the fact that the 
reason most of us can live in warm, comfort- 
able homes, have enough to eat, go about 
safely from place to place, earn a living at 
jobs of our choice, go to the churches of our 
choice, and so on, is because long ago men 
who cared about the people who lived after 
them made wise rules (Constitution), and 
wise men today see that those rules are 
obeyed (government). 

Procedures— 

Any study of this type must be carefully 
confined to the natural interests and envi- 
ronment of the pupils. The entire study 
should be a co-operative venture rather than 
an individual effort on the part of the teach- 
er to lead or pull the children toward a dis- 
tinct goal. The primary unit, therefore, 
should deal with the home and commu- 
nity, and their immediate surroundings. 

The teacher might begin by telling the 
children that she is happy to live in ———, 
to teach in ——— School, and to have them 
as her pupils. She should tell the class that 
she is sure they, too, are happy and suggest 
that they study to find out about the many 
people and things that give them comfort 
and security. 

Following this introduction the class could 
set up a study with the teacher working 
toward the following understandings. 

1. According to the American way of life, 
the home is the center of our society. 

2. Under our system of government, com- 
munities are so set up as to help their citi- 
zens live secure, orderly lives. 

3. In comparison with citizens of many 
other countries, Americans do not live on 
a mere subsistence level but enjoy many 
luxuries and comforts. This is partly be- 
cause of the natural wealth of our country, 
and partly because our system of free enter- 
prise makes it possible for business to sup- 
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ply the materials needed for comfortable 
living. 

4. The American way of life ensures free- 
dom but protects the rights of the individ- 
ual. Connected with this freedom there are 
definite responsibilities. (Great care should 
be taken in developing this concept. It is 
enough for primary children to understand 
democracy in the classroom, where they are 
free to express an opinion but not to speak 
libelously of classmates. ) 

5. Primary children like to play at being 
fathers, mothers, policemen, firemen, and so 
on. They should realize that the school is a 
major factor in perpetuating the way of life 
which they imitate in their play. 

The study should probably end here for 
first- and second-graders, but third- and 
fourth-grade children may easily go from 
this point into a study of the historical back- 
ground of their immediate area. The county 
is a sufficiently large unit and in many in- 
stances the town or city will do. Help the 
children realize the spirit and courage of the 
early settlers. A bus tour with several stops 
at historical points helps give children a 
realization of life in early America. 


Stories to Motivate 
the Primary Unit 


Our Flag 


One beautiful windy May morning, when 
it was so warm that one hardly needed to 
wear a sweater to school, Miss Clay said to 
the class, “How would you like to go out- 
doors for our opening exercises this morn- 
ing? It is such a beautiful day and the wind 
is blowing so hard that our flag just seems to 
be sailing along on the breeze. We could 
stand around the flagpole and read our 
morning Bible story and then salute the flag 
and sing our new flag song that we learned 
last week.” Everyone in the third grade 
thought it a fine idea. 

The children formed a circle around the 
flagpole and Dickie read the Bible story in 
a clear voice. Then Nancy led the class in 
their flag song. ‘Their singing sounded so 
fine that passers-by stopped to listen. 

Later when they were back in their room 
Miss Clay asked the class what a flag is. 

“Why, Miss Clay,” said Mary, “you see it 
on the flagpole every morning.” 
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“Yes,” Miss Clay replied, “I do see it, but 
I should still like to hear what you think a 
flag is.” 

Frank raised his hand. “It’s usually a 
piece of cloth,” he said, “and when it’s an 
American flag it has stars and stripes.” 

“That's true,” replied Miss Clay, “but is 
that all it is?” 

“Well, no,” replied Frank, “a flag is 
something special.” 

Then Ellen raised her hand. “We learned 
in Brownies that the flag is never supposed 
to touch the ground and it never must be 
used for anything else. If you have an old 
flag that isn’t any good any more you are 
supposed to burn it or bury it.” 

“Yes, all that is true,’ said Miss Clay. 
“The flag is a piece of cloth just as Frank 
says, but it is a very special one.” 

Suddenly Tim had an idea. “The flag 
must stand for our country,” he said. “When 
we salute the flag we say, ‘I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of America, 
and to the republic for which it stands’? 
‘That must mean that our flag stands for our 
country.” 

“Let’s draw flags today in art class,” sug- 
gested Dorothy. “We could write rules for 
taking care of the flag underneath the pic- 
tures.” 

“We could send one to each room in our 
school so that everyone would know how to 
take care of the flag,” suggested Jim. 

“Those are both fine ideas,” Miss Clay 
said. ‘Now let’s get to our reading so that 
there will be plenty of time for the pictures.” 


Pledging Allegiance 


When the third grade came to school next 
morning they found their room gaily deco- 
rated with the flag pictures'they had made. 

Fred said that their room looked like an 
American classroom, it had so many flags. 

“T am glad you said that,” said Miss Clay. 
“It is an American classroom, just as I am 
an American teacher. Are you an American, 
Fred?” 

“Why, of course,” said Fred, puzzled. 

“How many Americans are there in this 


room?” asked Miss Clay. 

The children laughed and put up their 
hands. 

“That’s fine,” said she withasmile. “How 
many of vou like being Americans?” 

Every hand in the room went up again. 
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“T like being an American too,” Miss Clay 
said, “but I should like to know why you 
like it. Of course there are many reasons, 
but to make it easier, how about telling one 
thing that happened this morning that is a 
good reason why you like America?” 

Phyllis said she liked America because 
every morning when she got to the corner, 
Mr. Baker, the policeman, was there to help 
her cross the ‘street. 

Joe said he liked America because he al- 
ways had plenty to eat. “Before I even got 
up, the milkman came to our house with 
fresh milk,” he said. 

Billy said he liked America because it was 
so clean and neat. “My father drives a 
truck that cleans the streets with a big vacu- 
um cleaner,” he said. “He says that towns 
all over America try to keep their streets 
neat and clean.” 

Ellen said she liked America because you 
could go places. “We can get in our car 
and go to the park. Pretty soon it will be 
warm enough to swim and fish.” 

Miss Clay added, “The policeman, the 
milkman, the street cleaner, and the man 
who sells gasoline at the filling station are 
all Americans who are helping to make our 
country a good place to live. 

“When we pledge allegiance to our coun- 
try, it means three things. First, that we 
obey the rules that are made for us. The 
policemen help us do that. Second, that we 
serve our country. ‘The soldiers serve our 
country, but so do the milkmen, grocers, 
and all other people who supply our needs. 
Third, it means that we respect our country. 
We are proud of it as you were when I 
asked you whether you like being an Amer- 
ican.” 

“T am glad I am an American,” said Fred. 

“So am I!” said the others. 

“So am I!” said Miss Clay. 


The Third Grade Takes a Trip 


For two weeks the third grade had been 
talking about the United States of America. 
Then one morning Bill asked, “How old is 
our country?” 

“It must be pretty old,’ said Fred. 
“George Washington was the first president 
and he has been dead a long time.” 

“How long?” asked Doris. 

“Let’s see what a long time ago means,” 
suggested Miss Clay. (Continued on page 74) 


Middle and Upper 
Grades 


Objectives— 

1. To show that each era in American 
history made a definite contribution to our 
present-day life. 

2. To show that contributions are made 
in a variety of fields, and that scientists, in- 
dustrialists, and so on, are as important as 
military leaders. 

3. To show that each section of the coun- 
try has a specific contribution to make to 
the good of the whole. 


4. To show that war does not solve any 


problem, and that, therefore, men must find 
better ways to solve their problems. 
Procedure— 

Because of their more extensive knowl- 
edge of history and geography, middle-grade 
pupils need not start with their own commu- 
nity. They should, however, start with what 
they have and enjoy as American citizens 
and then see what eras of history, or what 
sections of America, have been influential in 
giving those comforts or privileges. The 
following concepts should be developed. 

1. We enjoy the privilege of being citi- 
zens of a nation that is recognized as a world 
power by other nations. 

2. The United States has a form of gov- 
ernment that has proved adequate for carry- 
ing on the affairs of the nation. 

a) It assures freedom through its system 

of checks and balances, both between the 

states and the national government and 
among the three branches of government 
established by our Constitution. 

b) Internal conflict served to strengthen 

our understanding of government and to 

further preserve our nation. 

3. A great era of expansion, sponsored by 
men of courage and vision, served to unify 
all areas of our country. 

4. America enjoyed a period during which 
many scientific inventions were made. The 
structure of our economic system often 
prompted the discovery of these inventions. 

5. The fruits of this inventive genius, 
combined with efficiency in mass produc- 
tion, gave-our country world industrial su- 
premacy and raised its standard of living. 

6. Through two major world conflicts, as 
well as in the United Nations, our country 
has demonstrated its place as a world power. 
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Stories to Motivate the Middle 
and Upper Grades Unit 


Miss Clark, a sixth-grade teacher, devel- 
oped with her class the six concepts listed on 
the preceding page. The pupils had a fair 
knowledge both of the history and geography 
of the United States. She wanted to draw 
on their fund of information in order to help 
them discover outstanding periods in the de- 
velopment of our country and find out what 
particular sections of the country had 
brought about these six major steps in our 
country’s existence. After you have read 
them yourself, you may want to read them 
to your class as a basis for motivating or sup- 
plementing their efforts. 


Establishing Our Nation 


The class thought that this was a logical 
starting point for their studies since every- 
thing has to have a beginning. They found 
that organizing the nation had been a big 
undertaking, so the class divided into com- 
mittees to investigate the measures that had 
been necessary to accomplish it. After the 
committees had met and reported, these were 
the steps that the class listed. 

1. People first learned to live together in 
colonies. ‘These were small political units 
that in many instances had the protection 
and guidance of the mother country. The 
colonies had problems getting along with one 
another, but in most instances they found 
methods of solving them. 

2. Eventually the colonies organized and 
fought the Revolutionary War to establish 
their independence. 

3. Through the First Continental Con- 
gress, efforts were made to establish a Fed- 
eral Union of sovereign states, but this was 
unsuccessful. 

4. In the Second Continental Congress, 
the Constitution of the United States was 
formed and a new nation was established. 

The class thought that the job was finished 
when they had made these four reports, but 
Miss Clark immediately challenged them 
by inquiring, “Would you say that our ter- 
titoriai boundaries were entirely established 
by 1789?” 

Once again the class divided into com- 
mittees, to report the territorial additions 
made to the United States. These were list- 
ed as follows, in order of their accession. 
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1. The Louisiana Purchase, acquired 
from France in 1803. 

2. Florida, acquired when Spain ceded 
the land to the United States in 1819. 

3. Texas, acquired by its desire to be ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1845. 

4. The Oregon territory, acquired by 
treaty from England in 1846. 

5. Southwest United States, ceded to our 
country by Mexico at the conclusion of the 
Mexican War in 1848. 

6. The Gadsden Purchase, acquired from 
Mexico in 1853. 

As a third point Fred mentioned that be- 

sides establishing freedom of the seas, the 
War of 1812 helped to establish the United 
States as a nation recognized by other coun- 
tries. 
Then, at Arthur’s suggestion, the class 
made a big map and painted each territory 
acquired by the United States a different 
color, using water colors to give a good 
background effect. They labeled the terri- 
tories with tempera paint and told the date 
and method by which each was acquired. 


Checks and Balances 


One of the boys, somewhat larger than the 
others, was proving to be somewhat of a 
bully on the school grounds. The boys had 
been discussing him with Miss Clark before 
school. “He acts like a dictator,” said Al, 
hotly. 

Later that morning in social-studies class 
Miss Clark said, “You were talking about 
having a dictator out on the playground. 
Did you ever stop to wonder why our coun- 
try hasn’t a dictator at its head?” 

“It’s because our country is a democracy,” 
said Kathryn. 

“That’s true,” replied Miss Clark, “but 
some of the countries that have dictators 
now were once democracies.” With that she 
went to the blackboard and wrote, “Checks 
and Balances.” “These are the things in our 
government that have kept a dictatorship 
from ever getting started, and if we are go- 
ing to learn all the factors that have made 
America a great nation, we must know what 
they are. We have two kinds of checks and 
balances,” she explained. “First, the state 


and federal governments check each other. 
Second, the different departments of the fed- 
eral government under the Constitution have 
their own checks and balances. 


Let’s talk 
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about the state and federal governments 
first. What do you know about the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of the men who made 
our Constitution?” 

Harry said that the men were divided in 
opinion. Some of them wanted a strong 
federal government and others wanted 
strong state governments. 

“Good for you,” replied Miss Clark. “Now 
what usually happens when you have a dif- 
ference of opinion?” 

“We work out a compromise,’ 
Alice. 

“That’s right,” replied Miss Clark, “and 
that’s exactly what these men did when 
they wrote the Federal Constitution. Do 
any of you know what the compromise was?” 

“T think I do,” said Bill. “The men list- 
ed all of the things that they thought the 
federal government should take care of, and 
anything that they did not mention was to 
be left to the states.” 

“You are exactly right,” Miss Clark re- 
plied. “Let’s write that on the blackboard 
as the first big check in our government.” 

The problem of the checks and balances 
in the federal government was too big to 
discuss in one class session. Ellen, Fred, and 
Mary volunteered to report on them the next 
day. They made a chart for the class which 
listed these checks and balances that you 
will want to study, too. 


> 


suggested 





CHECKS AND BALANCES 


Executive 


Signs or vetoes bills passed by Congress 

Appoints judges to federal courts 

May reduce or increase the number of 
judges in Supreme Court 


Legislative 


May pass bills over president’s veto 

Must approve appointment of judges 

Must approve the budget presented by 
the president 

Must approve appointments to executive 
department 

May impeach the president or members 
of the judiciary 

Must approve treaties made by the 
president 


Judiciary 


Declares the constitutionality of laws 
Declares the constitutionality of acts of 
the executive 
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Fort Union 
Lewis and Clark on 
re Journey westward 
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This map and the one on page 49 are two of 
a series of maps on the United States pub- 
lished by the Pictorial Map Company, 4520 
Clarendon Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. Large 
wall maps 2914” x 374%", printed on heavy 
durable stock, are available in black and 
white at $1.50 each, and in color at $3.50. 
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When they had finished their discussion 








Miss Clark said to them, “You see now why 
our system of government has prohibited 
any moves that might ever start to destroy 
it. Can you think of any time when our 
form of government was in danger?” The 
children thought and thought. 

“IT guess it never was,” said Helen. 

“Why was the Civil War fought?” asked 
Miss Clark. 

“To settle the problem of slavery,” sug- 
gested Paul. 

“No,” replied Miss Clark, “I don’t think 
that was the main reason. The big problem 
was how strong state rights really were. 
Could a state leave the Union if it wanted 
to? That was the test. Unfortunately, it 
took a war to find out, but that war firmly 
fixed the principle, that while the states had 
rights that were distinctly theirs, their right 
to secede was overbalanced by the power of 
the federal government.” 

The children added the Civil War as one 
of the big checks that took place in history. 
“We are so firmly fixed as a democracy,” 
said Joe, “that I don’t think there is any 
danger of our having any other form of gov- 
ernment.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” replied Miss Clark. 
“Our government is only as strong as the 
It is up to us to 
see that we keep our democracy.” 


citizens who support it. 


A Great Era of Expansion 


The sixth grade was getting a new pupil. 
Mr. Jones had asked two of the boys to come 
up to his office to meet the new boy. Pretty 
soon Joe and Fred were introducing Tom 
Lewis to the whole class. They explained 
that he had just moved to Forest City from 
California. The children thought it was 
wonderful to have someone from a different 
state in their class. 

Miss Clark immediately asked Tom 
whether there had been a special celebra- 
tion in his state during the past year. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. “It was the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of gold and the settlement of California. 
Many of the towns had celebrations, es- 
pecially Sacramento, which was the loca- 
tion of Sutter’s Fort.” 

Miss Clark smiled. “The entire south- 
western part of our country is about one 
hundred years old,” she said. “Much of 
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that land was settled just after the Mexican 
War.” 

Joe raised his hand. “I read in a book,” 
he said, “that more farms, more towns, more 
counties, and more states were started be- 
tween 1830 and 1860 than in any other 
time in our nation’s history.” 

“In my other school,” said Tom, 
called that period the ‘Era of Expansion.’ ” 

“That is a good title for it,’ Miss Clark 
said. “Let’s see what happened to make 
this expansion possible.” 

“New roads were built,” suggested Anna. 

“Water transportation was improved too,” 
added Frank. “The Erie Canal was finished 
in 1825.” 

“Wasn’t that a period when many rail- 
roads were built?” asked Jack. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Clark. “We had rail- 
roads as early as 1827, but the great era in 
railroad building took place between 1840 
and 1870. In fact, in 1860 there were 
30,000 miles of track in America.” 

“How soon did we have a railroad that 
went clear across the country?” asked Paul. 

Tom Lewis raised his hand. “I know the 
answer to that,” he said. “It was on May 
10, 1869, and the ceremony took place at 
Promontory Point, which is near Ogden, 
Utah. The Central Pacific and Union Pa- 
cific railroads joined at that point and a 
golden spike was driven to mark the begin- 
ning of the transcontinental railroads in 
America.” 

“What contributions would you say the 
people of this era made to our nation?” 

“They were great pioneers,” Joe offered. 

“They were willing to give up the com- 
forts of their homes and develop new places 
to live,” added Ruth. 

“As new settlements were made,” Tim put 
in, “schools and colleges were started, banks 
were established, and many men gave hours 
of time with little pay to see that these in- 
stitutions flourished.” 

“Those are all good points,’ Miss Clark 
said. “No single man or group of men is 
solely responsible for this great era of ex- 
pansion. It was a time of hard work which 
had great moments of encouragement and 
periods of discouragement, too. By the time 
of the Civil War, the land within our pres- 
ent territorial boundaries had all been set- 
tled and many sections of the country were 
well on their way to statehood.” 
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Inventors and Producers 
. 


The other boys in the sixth grade said 
that Harry was a real inventor. He was al- 
ways making things. From an old knife and 
two pieces of wood he had made a slicer for 
his mother to use for cutting potato chips. 
When the class made a model of the Erie 
Canal, he added a device that opened the 
models of the locks automatically. 

Harry said if he ever invented anything 
important, he would have Al market his 
invention. Al was the thriftiest boy in the 
class. He had a paper route, delivered cir- 
culars, and did odd jobs on Saturdays. 

One day Harry took a rubber bulb and 
attached it to a bazooka to make a fancy 
horn for his bicycle. Soon the other boys 
were begging Harry to make some for them. 
Harry made a couple and gave them away. 
One day as he and Al were walking home 
from school, Al asked him why he didn’t 
start selling the horns. “You could take or- 
ders,” he said, “and then buy the bulbs and 
bazookas wholesale.” The boys stopped at 
the diner for a hot dog, and while they were 
there, Al figured out how much Harry 
would need to ask for the horns. Right then 
and there the two boys went into business. 

Soon both Harry and Al had boys work- 
ing for them after (Continued on page 75) 


Evaluation 


When a unit has been based on the teach- 
ing of understandings and appreciations, 
rather than factual information, particular 
care must be given to the culminating ac- 
tivity. ‘The work of several weeks can be 
lost if conclusions are not made so that the 
group has a clear realization of the answer 
to the problem set up at the beginning of 
the study. 

Whether the unit is carried on at the pri- 
mary or upper-grade level, the problem is: 
Why is America a great nation—what has 
given it its great heritage? Friezes, scrap- 
books, maps, notebooks, and accounts for 
the school paper will help to express the an- 
swer to this question. If you have a play, 
a puppet show, an assembly program, a ra- 
dio program, or any other culminating ac- 
tivity, the children should prepare it with 
the idea of showing the audience the how 
and why of America, the Land We Love. 
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Teachers’ Hel p-One - Another Club 





A GEOGRAPHY UNIT 
LUCILLE EVERLY 


N MY geography classes I have 
I the pupils bring snapshots, post 
cards, and magazine pictures of 
the various states and countries 
which we study. We put all these 
pictures into a box and use them 
for prizes in our contest. For the 
contest, I name various cities, riv- 
ers, and mountains. The first pu- 
pils to locate on the map the spot 
which I name wins a picture. We 
make scrapbooks of the pictures. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR 
CORNELIA B. SILLS 


N EXCELLENT aid to use in 
teaching good grooming is 


our “Magic Mirror.” It is an in- 
expensive 8” x 10” wall mirror, 
but to every one of my primary 
pupils it is “magic,” for they 
bought it with their own money. 
I told them they should look 
straight into it each morning and 
ask it these questions: 

1. Is my face clean as can be? 
2. Are my teeth bright and clean? 
3. Does my hair look neat? 

4. What can I do to improve my 
appearance? 

The mirror was placed at the 
pupils’ eye level and a placard 
with the neatly printed questions 
was hung near by. Needless to 
say, the children take more inter- 
est in their appearance. 
time, the mirror is very popular. 
Several mothers have asked about 
the mirror, and seem delighted 
that they no longer have to coax 
John and Mary to clean their 
teeth. The principal recently 
complimented the group for their 
shining faces and well-groomed 
appearance. 


At recess 


A REMINDER 
CALLA M. FRENCH 


COMMON recipe filing box 

helps me to recall the spe- 
cial days and occasions in the 
school year. I typed the names of 
the school months on index cards. 
Within the space allotted for each 
month I made a section for special 
days or weeks to be observed at 
school, with hints for decorating 
the bulletin board, appropriate 
poems to use, songs to sing, sto- 
ries to read, and things to make. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club _invalu- 
able? Perhaps you have developed 
ideas which you would be willing 
to share with others. If so, we 
shall be glad to consider them. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 8 for general directions to contributors. 
See page 9 for Club Exchange. 


returned. Articles not heard from 
within six months may be con- 
sidered rejected. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. ‘Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing. 
(If you submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 








ONE NEW IDEA A DAY 
EDNA E. NEUFELD 


VERY evening after the pupils 
have gone, I sit down for a 

few minutes and read in THE 
Instructor until I find at least 
one new idea to use in the follow- 
ing day’s classwork. This makes 
varied and 


the school routine 


stimulating. 


BLINDFOLD 
ELEANOR HAMMOND 


QUICK and easy way to 
A blindfold a child for a game 
in the classroom is to use a paper 
sack. Just slip it over the child’s 
head. A clean one should be used 
each time, for sanitary reasons, if 
there are a number of children 
playing the game. 


SLEEPING BOARDS FOR KINDERGARTEN USE 


ELIZABETH W. SHEPPARD 
Teacher, Kindergarten, South 8th Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


ROVIDING suitable facilities for 
P a rest period in the kinder- 
garten seems to be a _ universal 
problem. I have solved it in a 
very satisfactory way by using 
sleeping boards. A sheet of %” 
plywood, shaped to fit on the seats 
of two chairs, is an easily ar- 
ranged sleeping unit. The boards 
are cut in the shape and size illus- 
trated here. They can be made 
easily in a school shop. A child 
places two chairs facing each 
other with the sleeping board on 
them, so the narrow ends are 
slipped through the space at the 
back of the chairs, making it se- 





cure. The weight is supported by 
the seats of the chairs. 

The boards are finished with a 
permanent wood seal so that they 
can be cleaned easily. Plywood 
%” thick will support a weight up 
to fifty pounds. For heavier chil- 
dren, 42” stock should be used. 
The ends should be made to fit 
the chairs in your classroom. 

The boards are light enough for 
children to handle, and can be 
stacked in a compact group, a real 
asset in a crowded room. The 
units are also useful when an ex- 
tra bulletin board is needed for 
exhibits and displays. 
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PRAISES NOT FAULTS 
ELIZABETH LEE MOORE 


ACH day the complaints of the 
E playground and line moni- 
tors in my classroom seemed to 
increase so that there was a five- 
minute discussion after nearly ev- 
ery recess to see who had done 
what wrong. 

Finally, in desperation, I in- 
quired, “Could someone find 
something good to say for a 
change?” Astonishingly, several 
hands flew up. As they earnestly 
gave their reports, a belated idea 
formed in my mind. Why not 
emphasize good deeds instead of 
faults! The idea wasn’t new; it’s 
always been known that encour- 
agement leads to improvement. 

The next day on a blackboard 
the title “We Praise Today” had 
under it a few words about some 
children who had helped after 
school the day before. The rest 
of the board was left to be filled 
in by the children themseives. 

Since that day when we gave 
up criticizing for praising, there 
has been a board full of praise and 
seldom a word of blame to recall 
at the end of each afternoon. 


“SEE” 
MARY E. COBER 


N ORDER to help my fifth- 
I graders develop the ability to 
observe and understand pictures 
I introduced a game which they 
named “See.” ; 

A large picture was held before 
the group and they were to study 
it for two minutes. Then it was 
placed face down and the pupils 
were asked to list all the things 
that they had seen in it. 

The picture was shown again 
and all the lists checked against 
it. Two points were deducted for 
any item listed that wasn’t in the 
picture. The child with the larg- 
est score won. 

If a large picture isn’t avail- 
able, I use several small ones. 
One is started in each group. At 
the end of two minutes—or what- 
ever time is allotted—I call out, 
“Change,” and the picture is then 
passed on. This takes a little 
longer but is equally effective. 

As a result of this game, I have 
seen an increase in the use and 
appreciation of pictures in te>t- 
books and reference works. 
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A FLAG QUIZ 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 








Mark each right sentence with a 
T, each wrong one with a W. 

1. The flag has forty-eight stars. 

2. Priscilla Alden designed the 
flag. 
3. The flag has seven red stripes 
in it. 

4. The flag should never touch 
the ground. 

5. Francis Scott Key wrote **The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

6. Flag Day comes in May. 

7. The flag is longer than it is 
wide. 

8. Each star on the flag has six 
points. 

9. The stars in the flag stand for 
the states in the Union. 





GUESS THE ANIMALS 


Marion Goodrich 





He often sits and sleeps on a log, 
His color is green and his name is 


He’s short and fat and grows quite 
big; 
He roots and squeals; he is a - = =. 


Their sharp little eyes peer here and 
there, 

As they look for ants—big and lit- 
tle black - - - -. 





WHAT STATE IS THIS? 


Sheila Bane 


Poon eo 00000000 ~werrr 





My sixth is in gone, and is also in 
went, 

My second’s in penny, but isn’t in 
cent, 

My fourth is in cream, and is like- 
wise in milk; 

My first is in wool, but it isn’t in 
silk, 

My fifth is in did, but is never in 
done; 

My third is in some, and is also in 
none, 

My seventh’s in grass, and is like- 
Wise in ground. 

My whole is a state where real cow- 

boys are found. 
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CAN YOU DO THESE THINGS? 
Edith Reed 


2OOD 2200. oo. ~~ ~wTerTrs o 





1. Add together 
the number of kittens who lost 
their mittens 
a number that rhymes with fun 
the number of blind mice. 
What answer do you have? 
2. Take away from 
the number of Little Indians 
the number of pigs who left home. 
Do you get the same number? 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “‘Girls and Boys.’ 


On a large plate, make a mound 
of tiny gumdrops. Stick a tiny flag 
in the top of the pile so that it flies 
above the candy. 

Have the players in turn lift the 
candies from the plate one by one. 
They must try to leave the flag 
there. The ones who upset it are 
out of the game. Continue until 
only one player is left. 


> 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in These Scenes of the United States 


There is one mistake in each scene. Can you find them all? 
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FUN WITH TIMETABLES 
Mabel C. Olson 


~~ 





The timetables issued by trans- 
continental railways will help you 
answer these questions. You can 
use the map, or the separate sched- 
ules, or you may follow the index to 
stations, where most of the towns 
listed will be found. 

What foreign countries are the 
names of places in these states? 


1. ----, Indiana 

2. «---+-- River, lowa 
3, --+-+--- , lowa 

4, ------ , Illinois 

5. ----, South Dakota 
6. ----+--- , Michigan 
7. ------ , Oregon 

8. ------- , Arkansas 
9, ------ , New York 


o ~~ POOH 


A MAY DAY BASKET 


Daisy Moore 








PPPOE 


A very pretty, lacy May basket 
may be made from lightweight 
poster paper. Do not use heavy 
construction paper. It will not make 
a lacy basket. Cut a circle about 
8” in diameter. Fold it over, mak- 
ing a half circle; then fold again, 
forming a quarter circle. Make 
two more folds, dividing the circle 
into sixteenths. 

About '»” from the outside edge, 
cut a slit following the curve of the 
circle edge, coming to within 4” 
of the opposite side. Cut another 
slit beginning at the opposite side 
leaving 4” on the first side uncut. 
Make alternate cuts until you reach 
the center of the circle, being care- 
ful never to cut through to the op- 
posite edge. 

When all cuts are finished, open 
carefully. Gently stretch until a 
basket shape is formed. Cut a strip 
2” wide for a handle and paste it to 
opposite sides of the basket. Fill it 


with spring flowers and give it to 
Mother or leave at the door of a 
friend as a May Day gift. 





HARE-AND-TORTOISE GAME 


Lucile Rosencrans 


First draw the game board below 
on a large sheet of cardboard. One 
player is the hare, the other the tor- 
toise; and each has a button to mark 
his place. 

Cut out a cardboard circle and 
divide it into eight sections. Mark 
each part as in the drawing. Tie a 


bobby pin to a piece of string, put- 
ting the other end of the string 
through the cardboard center and 
anchoring it with sticky tape. 
Each person takes a turn spin- 
ning the pin, and moving his button 
according to the directions in the 
section where the pin stopped. 
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Poison ivy. 


Jump this 
\_ see 


























DO YOU KNOW THESE MOTHERS? 


Margaret E. Parry 





What mother is 
1. Pictured in a famous painting? 
2. An Irish song? 
3. A collection of rhymes? 
4. The poor owner of a hungry 
dog? 
5. A nickname for the state of Vir- 
ginia? 





MAZE FUN 


Margaret O. Hyde 





Divide the class into teams and 
give each player a pencil and pa- 
per. Ask each one to scatter num- 
bers from one to fifteen about the 
paper and to circle each number. 

Then have the teams trade pa- 
pers. At a starting signal, the 
teams race to connect the circles 
beginning with number one and 
ending with number fifteen. The 
lines may cross as often as necessary. 
The first team on which everyone 
has completed his maze wins. 


PeCCCe o Perr 


Glenelle McBeath 
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Fold a 2” square of paper in half 
twice. On the outside edge, cut a 
flower design. Fold a 6” x 9” piece 
of construction paper in half cross- 
wise to make a card. 

Trace your flower on the upper 
right-hand corner of the card. Then 
draw in details, outline them in 
black, and color with crayons. 

With the card folded, cut off the 
right edge of the card, following 
the stem and flower edges. The 
flower forms the upper corner of 
thecard. Print ‘*To Mother” on the 
cover and a verse inside. 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Gladys Liljenberg 


A PINWHEEL BALLOON 


Did you ever hear of a pinwheel 
balloon? It is easy to make and you 
can have fun flying it. 

First make the basket of your 
balloon. Cut a 3” square of oak 
tag and divide it into 1” squares. 
(See Fig. 1.) Cut on the solid lines. 
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FIG. 1 


Fold up the sides to make a box. 
Punch two holes on each of the sides 
where there are three layers of the 
oak tag. Cut four pieces of string 
about 6” long, and tie one end of 
each string through a hole. Pull 
the four strings up and knot them 
together. Put another knot about 
1” from the first one. Hold the 
second knot near the end of a 
matchstick and wind a rubber band 
around both the string and stick to 
hold the string in place. 

Now make the pinwheel. Make a 
5” square and find the center by 
drawing diagonal lines from corner 
to corner. Make a small circle in 
the center and cut from each cor- 
ner up to the circle. Place every 
other corner together and fasten 
to the other end of the matchstick 
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TELL ME 
Etta F. Gilbert 
PROP LLL LL OLLIE LP LLOLODDOLLDLOL LL DLL OLOCDDOOOE 
Mrs. Magee made thirty cookies 
And each of her children ate three. 
If there were fifteen cookies left, 


How many children would there 
be? 


Young Johnny Jones had nineteen 
cents, 

And he worked to earn ten more. 

How much is left for him to bank, 

If he spends twelve cents at the 
store? 


with a pin. (See Fig. 3.) Now your 
balloon is complete. 

Throw your balloon up into the 
air. What happens to the pinwheel? 
Does the balloon come down fast? 
What makes the pinwheel spin? 
You can fasten a little doll or toy 
animal in the box if you want to. 
Maybe you would like to have a 
race to see which balloon lands first 
or stays up the longest. You can fly 
the balloons outdoors on a nice day. 





FIG. 2 












NEEDLECASE FOR MOTHER'S PURSE 


Lucile Rosencrans 





Cut a piece of tagboard 2%” x 
5%”, Fold up %” at one end and 
staple it over a rectangle of felt 2” 
x 2%”. Fold the other end of the 
tagboard down like a match book. 
Decorate the outside of the folder 
with a crayon design. Insert nee- 
dles of assorted sizes in the felt. 








A YELLOW FLOWER PUZZLE 
Bertha R. Hudleson 
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I’m liked on bread by everyone, 

And yellow as the summer sun; 

Add a thing which holds a drink. 

Now guess my name quick as a 
wink! 


THE STORY OF ABE 


Miriam B. Randles 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

May is a good month to talk about 
our country. It is such a wonder- 
ful place to live that sometimes we 
forget and take it for granted. 

I have nieces and nephews in 
other countries, too. I have had 
letters from Canada, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, and Argentina. When they 
write to me about their countries 
they are very loyal, but they often 
speak wistfully about the wonder- 
ful things that are in America. 

Theresa, from Puerto Rico, wants 
to come to America by ship so that 
she can sail by the Statue of Liberty. 
One of my Canadian nephews said 
he would like to go to Florida, be- 
cause it was 26° below zero when 
he wrote his letter. 

I always read Agnes these letters. 
She likes to hear from foreign coun- 
tries, too. 

Agnes and I were very pleased 
with all your letters about Susan B. 
Anthony. There were so many that 
Agnes had to open them four at a 
time. It took many days but we 
finally decided on the three prize 
winners. Susan Sweetser from New 
Hampshire, Annie Flourice Young 
down in Florida, and Ronald Frazier 
in Washington will get their prizes 
any day now. Agnes says, “Mew, 
Mew, Winners!”’ 

Your friend, 


Tlucd Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Our room, at the Robert E. Lee 
School, collects pictures of famous 
men. There are thirty-six of us in 
our sixth grade. 

Charlene Godi 
Class Secretary 
Texas 


Do you put your pictures in a 
scrapbook? This is a nice hobby 
and will help you with your history 
later. 


Dear Aunt Grace and Agnes, 

I really enjoy the Girls and Boys 
Magazine. I wish it came more 
than once a month. My favorite 
subjects are spelling and reading. 

Your friend, 
Rachel Ireland 
Washington 


Agnes was glad to hear that you 
like to read and she wants to know 
if you have ever read Millions of 
Cats. It is her favorite book. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I like to read your mailbag. My 
hobby is collecting dogs. The ones 
I like best are the puppies. 

Nancy Martin 
Virginia 


How many dogs do you have? I 
have fun collecting all sorts of pigs, 
but I do hate to dust them. 


A SPOOL MAN 
Harry J. Miller 


You can make interesting and at- 
tractive toys for your small broth- 
ers and sisters out of old spools. 
Collect many different-sized ones, 
and paint them with quick-drying 
enamel, 

To make the man shown here, 
take four pieces of cord. Twist 
two strands together and make a 
knot on one end. Put three spools 
on these strings to make one leg. 
Do the same with the other cords 
to make the other leg. Then put 
all four cords through the largest 
spool to make the body. Taking 
one cord from each of the leg 
strings, put the two pieces through 
a smaller spool for the head. Make 
a knot in the top so the spools can- 
not slip off. Now put two spools 
on each of the remaining strings, 
and knot the strings. These are the 
arms. Make features with enamel 
paint or crayons. 

To make animals or birds, you 
thread spools in a different way. 
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JUMPING-ROPE JINGLES 


Amse Ramussen 





This jingle is fun to say while you 
are jumping rope. How many times 
can you jump without missing? 
Down by the river, 
Where the boats go 
P-u-s-h, push; 
1, 2, 3, 4 (and so on, until you 
miss a jump). 
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We weicome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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duction being a leading Hawaiian 


Right: A ride in an 
outrigger canoe is one 
of the thrilling events >~ 
of a sojourn in theG 
Honolulu area. Below: 
Waikiki Beach | de- 
lighted the author; 
she lunched at the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
shown in background. 





Above: Kamehameha the Great stands in front of 
the Judiciary Building in Honolulu. Below: 
salesman displays the Hawaiian mode in headgear 








Oahu is where the tall cane grows, sugar pro- 


industry. 
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Eight Days in Hawaiian Paradise 


GRACE K. COLE 
Teacher, Grades 7 and 8, Finletter School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Winner of Fifth Prize, 1949 Travel Contest of THe INstrucToR 


tablished at San Francisco’s International 
Airport. As we sat upon Hawaiian tapestried 
sofas, drank pineapple juice, sipped coffee, 
and listened to Hawaiian music coming 
through the loud speaker, we grew more and 
more impatient to soar into the “wild — blue 
yonder.” At last, the flight call came, and I 
boarded my United Air Lines plane, follow- 
ing a Hawaiian couple and followed by a 


: aye mood for our Hawaiian flight was es- 


Chinese mother carrying her small baby. 
As we traveled 295 miles per hour, at an 
altitude of sixteen thousand feet, I looked 
Only two colors were visible—white 
It looked as if huge snowbanks 


down. 
and blue. 
were resting lightly upon the blue Pacific wa- 
ters. While I gazed fascinated by the view, 
dinner was served. The hours, as well as the 
plane, sped so rapidly that we were surprised 
when the “No smoking—Fasten seat belt” sign 
was lighted. This was the signal that we were 
approaching the Honolulu airport. It was 
slightly more than nine hours since we had 
left San Francisco. 

A hostess pointed out Diamond Head—an 
extinct crater, and a popular landmark. In 
a few minutes we were greeted by friends 





Whether by a speedy plane or by a leisurely 
ocean liner, the trip to Hawaii is enjoyable. 


carrying the traditional leis. These they hung 
around our necks, to the accompaniment of 
the traditional kiss on the cheek. I had two 
leis of plumeria, a native flower, and one of 
spicy pink and white carnations. ‘They were 
a wonderful introduction to the “crossroads 
of the Pacific.” 

Honolulu is the capital of the Hawaiian 
Islands, as well as its main city. Located on 
the island of Oahu (the name means “gath- 
ering place’), the city itself is beautiful. Full 
of fascinating contrasts, it has buildings as 
modern as today, as quaint as colonial Amer- 
ica, as Oriental as Shanghai or Tokyo, as na- 
tive as grass skirts. 

Graceful palm trees are everywhere, and 
brilliant flowers fill the city with their color 
and their perfume. The hibiscus, bird-of- 
paradise flower, and plumeria bloom in in- 
describable hues, and the fragrance of white 
ginger lingers in the tourist’s memory long 
after his return to the mainland. Like every 
large city, Honolulu has its business district, 
with modern office buildings and excellent 
department stores; its market section (includ- 
ing a particularly interesting fish market); 
and its residential regions with;some magnifi- 
Property is expensive in Hono- 
lulu, for land is at a premium, and much of 
the material needed (Continued on page 80) 


cent homes. 


Photograph of sugar cane from Matson 
Navigation Company; other pictures 
from United Air Lines. 


Characteristic of the islands is the feast of 
poi and other native dishes—called the luau. 
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Wilshire Boulevard carries one from Los 





Angeles to 
Hollywood and Beverly Hills and on to Santa Monica. 








This National Monument to Cabrillo, 
the discoverer, is near San Diego. 


A Cheerful Trek along the California Coast 


ARLENE SAMSON 


Teacher, Grade 3, South Central School, Dixon, Illinois 


Winner of Sixth Prize, 1949 Travel Contest of Tue INstrucToR 


LITTLE over four hundred years ago, in 
A 1542, a colorful Spanish galleon ap- 
proached the shore of a new land, after 
months of sailing east across the blue Pacific. 
From her deck, Juan Cabrillo exclaimed with 
delight at the beauty of the natural harbor he 
was entering, and the hills and valleys beyond. 
“°Tis a terrestrial paradise! We'll explore it 
to the north!” he said. 

In June, 1949, from the opposite direction, 
a dusty green car approached the same shore, 
after crossing the desert in a 126-degree tem- 
perature. Within, two midwestern teachers 
also exclaimed with delight—-but at quite a 
different scene. Boats filled the blue harbor, 
planes dotted the bluer sky, and _ brilliant 
buildings, flowers, and trees covered the land. 

“San Diego,” I mused. “Juan was right 
about the paradise! Let’s follow his example.” 

“After we trek southward, over the Bor- 
der,” replied my companion, firmly, “so that 
we can start where the brave Franciscan 
padres started in 1769.” 

So down to Tijuana in Mexico we went, 
skimming over the road that became famous 
as E] Camino Real (The King’s Highway), 
where the padres, in drab robes and sandals, 
once plodded wearily behind creaking oxcarts. 

After our arrival, we visited the open-to- 
the-street shops, and enjoyed a “hot” Mexican 
dinner at La Serena while three minstrels 
walked about playing and singing. We tried 
everything—enchilada, frijoles, tamales, chili 
ending with tortillas and bitter coffee. 

Later, on the street, we couldn’t resist 
Carnecha (Little Jack Rabbit), a cunning 
donkcy who brayed coaxingly until we posed 


We climbed onto the high 
seat behind him, threw a serape over one 
shoulder, and balked only at wearing the 
We wore them on 
our hands instead, much to the disgust of 


for our picture. 


sombreros on our heads. 


Carnecha’s dark-skinned master. 

Back at the Border, the inspector asked us 
one question. “Where were you born?” At 
the magic answer “Illinois,” we were sent 
quickly on our way. (Continued on page 81) 


Photographs from: All-Year Club of Southern 
California (3); San Diego-California Club; Casa 
Munras and the author; Californians, Inc. (2, in- 
cluding one originally from Santa Cruz Chamber 
of Commerce) 


This “Giant” (306 feet tall) stands 
in the Santa Cruz Big Trees Park. 
. "a 














An An t of the 
1950 TRAVEL CONTEST 
will be found on page 88. 
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The visitor would like to linger in La Jolla, 
delightful seaside resort near San Diego, 








ae ; ; cm 
Mission San Juan Capistrano is steeped in 
memories of the Spanish missionary padres. 





hr A j - me 
Above: The Casa Munras in Monterey boasts a 
historic six-sided fireplace. Below: From atop 


Twin Peaks, San Francisco shines in the sun, 











Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D.C. 


A Thrifty Tour 


As we sat in Marshall Field’s 
air-conditioned store, with a heat- 
seared Chicago outside, my friend 
and I wondered whether we had 
been wise to decide on coach 
travel 


money 


in order to have more 
for other things. After 
one night on a day coach, we had 
begun to look forward to sleeping 
in a horizontal position. 
However, the next night 
one of the speedy, luxurious Vista 
Dome trains bound for Denver 
changed our point of view. By 


planning our trip so that we never 


in 
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spent more than two successive 
nights in a day coach before we 
had a real bed, we managed very 
well, and it meant more side trips, 
more mementoes to bring home, 
and more interesting places in 
which to eat... . 

Our Park “all- 
expense tour’ was a model of or- 
ganization. Our baggage, meals, 
sight-seeing, transportation 
were handled so efficiently that 

Continued on page 83) 


Yellowstone 


and 


Wonderland of Color 


Last summer my sister and I" 
went to visit some property in 
which we share but which we 
had never seen. Although we 
had read about it, we had no idea 
of the beauty and wonder of our 
heritage—the glorious heritage of 
every American. Mother Nature 
was generous to southern Utah 
and northern Arizona, concen- 
trating there a whole cluster of 





Photographs from: Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad; 
Colerade Advertising and Publicity Dept.; South 
Railroad (2); Oregon State Highway Commn.; 


Missouri 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Development; 
Dakota State Highway Commn.; Union Pacific 
Division of Resources and Development; 


Santa Fe System Lines; Great Northern Railway (© Hileman). 


For Other “Glimpses of America,” See Page 62 
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national parks—Zion, Bryce Can- 
yon, Grand Canyon—and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument. . . - 
As the Zion country came into 
view, we began seeing great gi- 
ants of red sandstone, which rose 
majestically on either side of the 
narrow valley. By the light of the 
noonday sun the huge columns 
were bright, almost violent in 
their coloring. They made me 
think of the castles which a third- 
grader fashions, using splotches 
of color with red predominant. 
At Zion Lodge, a large rustic 
building on the very floor of the 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Service every mile...comfort every minute 










on Canadian Pacific trains 
to CANADA'S Rockies 


See Canada’s majestic Rockies, her rolling prairies, sparkling lakes 
and enchanted forests. Roomettes, wide berths, lazy-chair comfort 
—and service you'll write home about—on Canadian Pacific trains 
to and from the North Pacific Coast and California. Come! 








For adventure, excitement and new ideas in vacation fun—stop off 
in the glorious Canadian Rockies. Plan a holiday at Banff, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, Chateau Lake Louise or rustic lodges by tumbling 
mountain streams. (Open June to September. ) 











For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air service, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Brookiyn Bridge and Lower New York 








Left to right: Vernal Fall, 


Historic Virginia 


When Old 
William Oliver Stevens, came 


Williamsburg, by 
out 
in 1941, my husband and I read 
it with great interest, and decided 
that the 
lowlands, follow 


path, starting at Fred- 


when we went east to 


we would 
Stevens 
and using 


We did 


ericksburg, Virginia, 
the book as our guide. 
that last summer. 

We entered the Skyline 


Way nesb« ro 


Drive 


near and enjoyed 
seventy-five miles of this spectac- 
ular scenic highway atop the Blue 


Ridge Mountains in Shenandoah 
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Yosemite Park; Frijoles Canyon, Neu 









“Washington,” in 


=, 


=e 





National Park. Where Route 211 
crosses the drive, going west to 
Luray and its famous caverns, we 
turned east through country rich 


in Revolutionary and Civil War 


history, to reach Fredericksburg 
at dusk. 
The next morning we poked 


around the town. We saw where 


George Washington’s mother 
spent her last years; where John 
Paul Jones had his only home; 
the office where James Monroe 


Continued on page 83) 
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“Gold Gulch” Station, Chicago Railroad 


The Railroad Fair 


There’s nothing very unusual 
about going to Chicago. I'd been 
there several times, but I regret 
to say I'd never really seen it. 
My sister, who had lived there for 
twenty-seven years, hadn't seen it 
We but 
one has to have eyes to see and, 


either! werent blind, 
before eyes, the inclination. 

Our visit had to be short. My 
husband and I couldn’t leave our 


busy farm for long periods of 





Photographs from 


Conservation and Development; New Jersey Dept. 


New York State Dept. of Commerce; Maine Development Commn.; Virginia Dept. of 


of Conservation and Economic Development; New 


Mexico State Tourist Burean (2); Union Pacific Railroad (2); Yosemite Park and Curry Co.:; Burlington 
Massachusetts Industrial and Development Commn, 


Lines; 
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tn 


Atlantic Coast Harbor at West Boothbay, Maine. 





Fair; Tuna Caught off Cape Cod 


time. Id recently returned to 
teaching. Somehow, looking at 
the world again through chil- 
dren’s eyes had made me, at my 
settled glimpse 
new vistas. A ten-year-old’s view- 


somewhat age, 
point is better than a new pair of 
bifocals, any time. 

And so, on a sultry July day, 
alr- 


we found ourselves 


cooled train, speeding through the 


on an 
familiar countryside, pulling into 
the New York Central station. A 
taxi to the hotel and the whole 
tapestry of the crowded city was 
unrolling before our eyes. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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anointing spoon 
that founded a 
car makers craft 


A hush descends on the great cathedral on this glad day in 
the seventeenth century. 


A shaft of sunlight dances on the rich silver spoon as the 
prelate dips his fingers into the precious oil it bears. He is 
preparing to anoint a new king of England. 


This is the great ceremony of coronation, blazing with 
ritual handed down from Biblical times. And it 1s fitting 
that an important part of it be the magnificent s ilver spoon, 
created with painstaking care by the best craftsmen in the 


realm... 
*K * 


These anointing or coronation spoons were among the 
earliest examples of the silversmith’s art in pieces of 
this kind. 


DR 
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In the old days, silverware had very limited uses since, 
as you learn in history, even royalty used their hands 
while eating. But when spoons, forks and krives began 
coming into their own, the silversmith rated high as an 
artist—seldom hurrying, always working to achieve per- 
fection in line and balance. 

Today, you can see many examples of the silversmith’s 
work right in your own home—in mother’s best dinner- 
table setting, for example. You may also see it, sur- 
prisingly enough, right in the family car. 


If it’s a General Motors car, take a close look at the 
door handles and other metal fittings. 


You'll find that they are made exquisitely—that, in 
addition to working easily, they have beauty com- 
parable to that of table silver. 


Indeed, the dies from which GM door handles and other 
fittings are made are turned out by craftsmen whose 
work is like that of the craftsmen who produce silver- 
ware. 

This may seem to be a detail, more important to 
mother, perhaps, than any other member of the family. 


But it’s exactly this kind of attention to detail which 
enables GM to keep making cars better and better. 
Door handles, seat cushions, springs, engines, trans- 
missions, entire bodies—all these grow in value because 
General Motors entrusts them to specialists in those 
fields. 

You can get crowning proof from almost any GM car 
owner. Talk to him for a while, and sooner or later he’|] 
say—‘‘you can’t beat a GM ear for value in any way!” 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” GE) | N HR, é % } ] MO!) q OR. om 


CHEVRO! T*®PONTIAC © OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK ¢ CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 
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IF YOU need help.in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


counselor in that field, in care of Tur INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Social Studies 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 








Please suggest some references useful 
in teaching science in a rural elemen- 
tary school. 


These references will help you. 

Your Life in the Country, by 
Effie G. Bathurst (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42 St., 
New York 18; $2.80). 

Science Teaching in Rural and 
Small Town Schools, by Glenn O. 
Blough and Paul E. Blackwood, 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1949, No. 5 (Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $.15). 

Living and Learning in a Rural 
School, by Genevieve Bowen (The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11; $3.00). 

My Country School Diary, by 
Julia Weber (Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16; 
$2.50). 

Each of the above books includes 
practical help for working with 
children in rural schools in science 
and in the other areas of the cur- 
riculum. 


+ 


Do you think it is necessary to divide 
the class into groups for the purpose of 
teaching science? 


That depends on what you are 
teaching. Sometimes it is highly 
desirable to work in small groups; 
and sometimes the whole class may 
work together. For example, at 
the beginning of the science expe- 
rience the whole class may, in a 
general discussion, explore the pos- 
sibilities for study. The pupils 
may raise many different problems. 
They may decide to answer the 
questions by reading, experiment- 
ing, observing, taking field trips, 
or seeing a motion picture. Some 
of these activities lend themselves 
best to work in small groups. 

In science, as in any other area, 
it is important for children to learn 
to share the responsibilities of plan- 
ning and of carrying out these 
plans in small groups. Young chil- 
dren need guidance when they be- 
gin to work in this way, and it is 
essential that they have carefully 
worked out plans for procedure be- 
fore they begin. It is also impor- 
tant that pupils and teachers have 
frequent evaluation periods in or- 
der to find ways of “improving 
our work together.” 








Please suggest books that will present 
both regular and remedial teaching pro- 
cedures in the language arts. 


Learning the Three R’s, by 
Gertrude Hildreth (Educational 
Test Bureau, Educational Publish- 
ers, Inc., 720 Washington Ave., 
S.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; $3.40), 
gives a clear-cut treatment. 

Brief but definite suggestions are 
also given in Directing Learning in 
the Language Arts, by Mildred 
Dawson (Burgess Publishing Co.., 
426-428 South Sixth St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn.; $1.50). 


* 


What can I do to induce my reserved 
pupils to take a more active part in 
class discussion periods? 


Become familiar with the experi- 
ences and special interests of the 
reserved pupils so that you can 
choose discussion topics that will 
appeal to them. Divide your class 
into groups of seven or eight, and 
let each group discuss a topic of 
particular interest to the children 
in the group. Most children feel 
free to speak if the group is small. 

Another basic procedure is to 
plan and carry out school enter- 
prises in which each pupil shares. 
By arranging for the reserved 
pupils to carry responsibilities es- 
pecially suited to them, you are 
minimizing the opportunities for 
aggressive pupils to monopolize dis- 
cussions, 


° 


How much time should I devote to the 
teaching of handwriting in my sixth- 
grade class? 

The class as a whole may need 
a weekly twenty-minute period for 
purposes of maintaining skills for 
those who are sufficiently proficient 
in writing, and of working on 
“weak spots” in the writing of the 
other pupils. The latter will un- 
doubtedly need additional periods 
for work on specific difficulties, 
while the able pupils engage in cn- 
riching and creative activities. The 
extra drill periods may be almost 
daily at times when certain chil- 
dren badly need to improve in rate 
of writing, slant, or the legibility 
of specific letters. There may be 
long periods in the latter part of 
the school year wren no one needs 
this extra drill. Then the practice 
period can be discontinued. 


A pupil who achieved some independ- 
ence has become dependent because of 
home conditions. What shall I do? 


Without a doubt the problem is 
harder when home and school are 
working at cross-purposes, but the 
problem is no different from any 
other learning situation. When a 
beginning reader loses some of his 
gains the teacher has to go back 
where the child can work comfort- 
ably. Likewise in the problem of 
learning independence, it is neces- 
sary to consider the child as emo- 
tionally younger than he had been 
and to reteach some of the self- 
help skills and attitudes which have 
been lost. Comments which imply 
disapproval, such as “You used 
to be able to do that for yourself” 
will delay the relearning. One 
hopeful factor in this situation is 
that skills which were once known 
are relearned with less effort. 


- ® 


How can we teachers get across to par- 
ents the things they should do to help 
their children? 


Conferring with parents, either 
at the parent’s or the teacher’s re- 
quest, calls for special methods 
which most teachers have not been 
taught, but must learn for them- 
selves. In general, it seems to me 
that most teachers approach a par- 
ent conference too much as they 
approach a lesson situation with 
children, and too little from the 
standpoint of trying to work co- 
operatively on a mutual problem. 
If approached as a teaching situa- 
tion, that is, trying to get some- 
thing across, a conference with a 
parent will fail more often than it 
succeeds. 

It is preferable to approach the 
parent as a resource person whose 
help the teacher needs. Usually 
“getting something across” implies, 
however subtly, some mismanage- 
ment at home. If the parent is 
conscious of some shortcoming 
(and who isn’t?), the implication 
makes for resistance even to good 
ideas and suggestions. 

Starting a conference by asking 
sincerely for the parent’s ideas and 
suggestions, on the other hand, cre- 
ates a greater willingness to con- 
sider alternatives which the teacher 
May suggest. 

Don’t underestimate the parent’s 
potential contribution. 





I have never used the unit plan in 
teaching the social studies. How should 
I proceed? 


I receive so many requests re 
garding the techniques of planning 
and teaching a unit that I am using 
my entire column this month to 
outline the steps to take. 

If you use a specific textbook, 
you should plan the unit around 
the material in the textbook. If 
your curricular requirements are 
flexible, you can plan the units in 
terms of the pupils’ needs. 

Since the children’s emotional 
acceptance of a unit is important, 
you should plan an approach to 
the unit that will hold their inter- 
est. The approach may be made 
by showing a film or filmstrip, by 
reading aloud a story which pro- 
vides a background of understand- 
ing, or by guiding group discussion 
in which the children will not only 
tell what they already know, but 
will also ask questions concerning 
what they wish to know. A list of 
the questions should be made to 
guide the reference reading. 

Through co-operative planning, 
have the children help you make a 
list of the activities in which the 
group can engage during their 
study of the unit. The list could 
include such items as trips to take, 
films to see, reports to give, letters 
to write, charts to make, and arti- 
cles to exhibit. Make large use of 
concrete experiences that will de- 
velop meaningful concepts. Such 
concepts will promote vividness of 
learning by preventing verbalism, 

As the children make progress in 
reading the textbook and other ref- 
erence material, guide the group 
discussion to clarify points, to 
check learning, and to stimulate 
further reading and study. Giving 
special reports, taking trips, and 
showing films should be _inter- 
spersed throughout the unit. 

A summary or evaluation of the 
unit learnings should be the final 
step in the study. The summary 
may consist of such activities as 
presenting a program for another 
class or for the parents, or having 
an exhibit of articles, pictures, and 
charts made during the unit. To 
the extent that the children enter 
wholeheartedly into the planning, 
doing, and evaluating, the study of 
the unit will be a broad, educative 
experience for them. 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


and west meets east in the pause that refreshes 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the advertising text, for use in your 
¢ 7 . . . “tte 
lassroom 1 he sent free upon request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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OPYRIGH THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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In Bangkok, where temple bells commingle strangely with 
the tempo of modern business, a western custom has found 
hearty acceptance. With Thailanders, as with people every- 
where, Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes have become 
part of daily living—just as both provide welcome, pleasant 


moments to people here at home. 
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Mustic 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, 

Los Angeles 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











Please tell me how I can control the 
tone quality of the children in my mu- 
sic classes. 


Tone quality can be controlled 
largely by the pitch of song mate- 
rial. Songs for lower grades should 
be pitched on the staff from first- 
line E flat to fifth-line F sharp. 
This may be extended for fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade levels to G 
above the staff and middle C be- 
low the staff. 

There is a great danger in allow- 
ing the children to sing on the low- 
er part of the staff where loud 
coarse chest tones can be used. 
Scales should be vocalized from the 
top down, singing lightly on the 
lower tones. Boy sopranos and the 
fifth- and sixth-grade levels may be 
able to vocalize much higher. 


What is meant by the term monotone? 
How shall I handle “the listening 
group”? 


In a well-organized music pro- 
gram all children should be tested 
for ability to “carry a tune” a> to 


match tones. Those who are un- 
able to do these things are the 
monotones, and they should be 


taught individually. They should 
listen while the others in the group 
sing. 

Music is an ear problem, as is 


any other language. If a group of 
children learning a foreign lan- 
guage were allowed to talk all at 
once, the learning process would be 
twice as long, and some of the chil- 
dren would never speak correctly. 
So it is in singing. 

However, in my the 
term monotone should be aban- 
doned: there is no such a thing 
among normal children. Ail nor- 
mal children can learn to sing. 


a2 


In what grade should two-part singing 
be started? I teach in the third. Is 
that too early? 


opinion, 


A third-grade class that is well 
prepared in music might be given 
a little experience in holding one 
tone against another. If the class 
has had plenty of ear training and 
has a good understanding of the 
scale, two parts may be given oral- 
ly a little at a time. For example, 
divide the class equally as to abil- 
ity. Have one side sing do, me, so 

key of F, G, or A) and hold the 
so; have the others sing do, mi, so, 
mi. holding the mi. Similar exer- 
may be given. This should 
emphasized with third- 
It is better to start in the 


{ ises 
not be 
graders. 


fourth year, always orally at first. 
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Where may we find a concise statement 
which will help us establish an audio- 
visual program for our school? 


Che Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif., has recently pub- 
lished an illustrated bulletin, Set- 
ting Up Your Audio-Visual EFd- 
ucation Program, which includes 
how to get the most out of it, and 
how to keep it going successfully. 
The booklet would be of value also 
as a basis for an in-service training 
program. It is $.80 per copy to 
schools, with further discounts on 
quantity orders. 


Pr ess, 


* 


Where may information on the protec- 
tion and care of color films and slides 
be obtained? 


The Eastman Kodak Co. has a 
12-page booklet, Storage and Care 
of Kodak Color Films, containing 
information on protection of un- 
exposed film in the original pack- 
age and after the package has been 
opened, storage and care of proc- 
essed film, and a summary table of 
precautions for the storage of color 
film. There is also a special sec- 
tion on the projection and storage 
of color slides. This bulletin may 


be obtained free from the Sales 
Service Division, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, New York. 


+ 


Where can we find films and slidefilms 
on the fireman and the policeman for a 
second-grade community-helpers unit? 


Sound Motion Pictures 

City Fire Fighters, 16 mm., black 
and white or color, 12 min. (Cor- 
onet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1). 

The Fireman, 16 mm., black and 
white, 12 min. (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Wilmette, IIl.). 

The Policeman, 16 mm., black 
and white, 12 min. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, address above). 

The Policeman, 16 mm., black 
and white, 12 min. (Eastern Pic- 
tures Co., 211 Colorado Savings 
Bank Bldg., Colorado Springs). 
Slidefilms— 

The Fire Department (Audio- 


Visual Division, Popular Science 


Pub. Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10). 

The Fireman, color (Long Film- 
slide Service, 944 Regal Road, 


Berkeley 8, Calif.). 
The Policeman (Popular Science 
Pub. Co., address given above). 
The Policeman (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, address above. ) 


We have no large bulletin boards in 
our halls, but we should like to display 
spring exhibits. Please suggest a plan. 


String wire along the molding in 
your halls. Make the wire as tight 
as possible. Pin several pieces of 
manila tagboard, each 22” x 28”, 
together and then pin these pieces 
to the wire. Your spring exhibits 


can be fastened to the tagboard. 


od 


Is it an old-fashioned practice to place 
a bouquet of flowers in front of the 
pupils for them to draw? 


Yes, if you can talk of fashions 
in art. Present-day art has changed 
from representational drawing to 
imaginative drawing. 

For a newer approach, arrange 
bouquets every day, if it is possible. 
Use different combinations of flow- 
ers and vases of different shapes. 
After a few days let the children 
invent designs using vases of flow- 


ers. The flowers may be real or 
imaginary. The child is then a 
creator. 

a 


Should the children be required to mix 
the color brown from other colors, or 
should it be already mixed for them? 


It is not necessary for them to 
mix their own brown, but they 
should know how to do it. In 
many schools there is on!y a brief 
time allotted for art, so this time 
should be used for painting, mod- 
cling, and so on 


e 


Are white wax crayons successful when 
they are used on blue or black construc- 
tion paper? 

Some white wax crayons are 
good, but others make very little 
impression on blue or black paper. 
[he teacher should secure samples 
of crayons from different com- 
panies and try them on the paper 
before ordering any for school use.* 


+ 


Is there some type of water paint which 
is good for painting wooden shelves 
made by the children? 


We have used tempera paint 
for staining wooden objects. We 
thinned the paint with water be- 
fore we painted it on the wood. 
Afterwards we rubbed the painted 
surface while it was still wet with 
a paper towel. The paint made the 
wood look as if it were stained. 
When it was dry, we shellacked 
the object. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64. 





Please suggest ways of dealing with 
slow learners in arithmetic in the pri- 
mary grades. 


Slow learners in arithmetic need 
real experiences and manipulative 
materials to deal with quantities. 

Real experiences consist of such 
things as measuring the contents of 
a container or the length of a class- 
room, making purchases at a store, 
and counting the number of steps 
it takes to walk a city block. 

Manipulative materials are ob- 
jects which may be used to repre- 
sent a situation involving number. 
Splints, toothpicks, cards, or fiber 
disks may represent any number, 
such as 7, for example. The pupil 
finds as many ways as possible to 
get two groups which have a sum 
of 7. Then he makes a written rec- 
ord of the experience. When he 
discovers that 2 and 5 are 7, he 
writes that fact. In the same way 
he discovers and writes other facts 
which have a sum of 7. 

When a pupil deals with con- 
crete objects, he works at a low 
level of abstraction, The goal of 
the teacher is to have him reach 
the stage in which he can deal with 
symbols instead of things. Some- 
times slow learners in arithmetic 
cannot deal intelligently with sym- 
bols. This limited group should 
use concrete or semiconcrete ma- 
terials in dealing with quantities. 


° 


Should pupils correct their own papers 
in arithmetic, or should this work be 
done by the teacher? 


Marks on papers serve two pur- 
poses. One objective is to measure 
achievement of the group and thus 
to serve as a basis for a grade in 
the subject. The second objective 
is to point out errors so as to form 
a basis for remedial teaching. 

When papers are marked with 
the idea of measuring achievement, 
the teacher should score the papers. 
When the papers are scored to 
point out errors, the pupils should 
mark the papers. It is fine train- 
ing for a pupil to detect errors in 
work. Usually he is better able to 
detect an error in the work of an- 
other pupil than in his own work. 
For this reason I have pupils ¢x- 
change papers that are to be scored 
or marked. Most marks in arith- 
metic should be given for instruc 
tional purposes instead of fof 
measuring achievement for a crade 
in the subject. 

When pupils understand that 
detecting errors is chiefly to help 
them do better, the inclination t 
grade unfairly will decline. 
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Our Own United States 
Continued from page 39) 


Push, pull, push goes the weaver’s 


shuttle 

As he makes blankets with artistic 
care. 

Now we know you've heard of our 
baskets 

Woven from reeds and raffia 
strong 


Big ones, little ones, middle-size 
ones, 

‘We weave them all day long. 

And so that’s the life of a Pueblo, 

Whether making blanket, basket, 


or jar, 

We do our work with skill and 
pride, 

For Uncle Sam’s first citizens we 
are. 


(Paperhangers put another sec- 
tion on map.) 

(All sing “Pueblos,” and follow 
suggestions given with interlude 
music, page 39.) 

UNCLE SAM—Well, Sam Smith, 
the map is almost finished. 

saAM sMITH—Almost. There is 
just one section left. 

(Music: “Wood Choppers and 
Fruit Pickers.’ Wood Choppers 
and Fruit Pickers come in.) 

WOOD CHOPPERS’ SPEAKER— 
Greetings to you, Uncle Sam, 

And best wishes to all the rest. 

From the wood choppers and log 
rollers 

Of the great Pacific Northwest. 

Our boys are strong and powerful, 

Down to the very last man. 

Our axes, with muscles behind 
them, 

Fell the mighty trees of the land. 

We float our logs down the river; 

Then they buzz through the great 
sawmill, 

And flatcars roll them the country 
o’er 

Our great lumberyards to fill. 

(Wood Choppers sing their song. 
Directions for action are on page 39 
with interlude music.) 

FRUIT PICKERS’ SPEAKER— 

You boys aren’t the only busy ones, 
my friends, 

Nor are all of the trees cut down. 

Rich fruit in golden clusters 

On branches of some trees are 


found. 
From sunny California to chilly 
Washington 


We pick the fruit each fall, 

And wash it and sort it and crate 
it 

lo go on its long boxcar haul. 

(Fruit Pickers sing their song. 
Wood Choppers repeat actions of 
Fruit Pickers as given with mu- 
tc on page 39. Both groups exit.) 
_(Paperhangers put up last sec- 
tion of map.) 

_ SAM sMITH—There it is, Uncle 
Sam—the good old U.S.A. How 
does the map look now? 

UNCLE sAM—Splendid, my boy. 
It was a fine show. 

SAM sMITH—There is just one 
more part. (Looks about him.) 
I think I have a stick here some- 
where. Ah! Here it is. 

UNCLE SAM—That’s what you use 
to lead singing. 

SAM SMITH—Right you are! And 
that’s what I am going to use it 
for, now. Come on, everyone, a 


song for the country we love! 
(Leads cveryone in singing “God 





Bless America.” Repeat music for 
recessional. ) 


COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


Sam Smith—red, white, and bluc 
clown suit; feather duster, baton. 
Uncle Sam—traditional. Students 
—business or traveling outfits, each 
with the colors of her country worn 
diagonally across the chest, diplo- 
mat style. Apple Blossom Queen 
long, pink dress, crown of artificial 
blossoms, bouquet. <Attendants— 
pale-green long dresses, white bou- 





quets. Color Guards—white shirts, 
long dark trousers, red sleeveless 
jackets, high hats with plumes; 
carry small American flags. Paper- 
hangers—white coveralls, caps; one 
carries paste bucket and brushes, 
the other a stepladder. Industrial 
Workers and Eastern Speaker 

white shirts with identification but- 
tons; boys, overalls or blue jeans 
with overall bibs added and fac- 
tory-worker’s-type caps; girls, dark 
skirts. Cotton Plants—stocking caps 
covered with tufts of cotton, green 





capes over white dresses. Southern 
Speaker and Cotton Growers— 
blue overalls and big straw hats. 
Mammies—long, full-skirted dress- 
cs, white aprons, bandannas, ker- 
chiefs; each carries a watering can 
and a pillowcase (cotton-picker’s 
bag). Cowboys, Cowgirls, and 
Western Speaker—usual cowboy 
and cowgirl outfits, broadbrimmed 
hats, scarves, and so on. Riders 

wear chaps and spurred boots in 
addition to other’ cowbov attire. 

(Continued on page 69) 











He banished a dread disease by 


In “Pioneers of Public Health,” M. E. M. Walker says 
of Dr. Lind, “He saw what is commonplace today, 
but was unthought of in his time, that the health 
of individuals in every nation must be of the greatest 
importance to its prosperity and independence.” 

Today, the teaching of better eating habits as a 
step to better health is commonplace in most schools, 
But the really effective job is being done by teachers 





A HEALTHIER AMERICA 





**Source Materials,” an illustrated leaflet 
of new classroom materials prepared by 
education specialists in nutrition, health, 
reading and curriculum. Offered as a 
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18th century British 
Navy physician who 
demonstrated dra- 
matically that lack of 
citrus fruits caused 
scurvy. Once devas- 
tating, scurvy dis- 
appeared from the 
navy when Dr. Lind’s 
simple method of 
prevention through 
proper eating was 
officially adopted. 


changing a single eating habit! 


who build nutrition education activities and instruc- 
tion around the individual needs of children as 
indicated by diet surveys and observation. These 
teachers encourage healthy food attitudes through 
projects they link with other subjects. 

It’s heartening to discover how the better food 
attitudes teachers develop in children can fan out 
from the classroom to influence the whole community. 


weaker KEKE Ke KEKE Ke Ka Ka Kr Kr Khe Khe Ka Khe KKK OK KK Ke 


Write for leaflet describing nutrition teaching aids... 


public service by the milling industry-for 
your use in teaching better nutrition, 
Write to: Millers’ National Federation, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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in Scenie 


West 


Vircinia 


West Virginia's majestic 
mountains are just right for 
vacation pleasure. You'll enjoy 
relaxing in fine recreation areas 
surrounded by scenery of almost 
unbelievable beauty. 


From high mountain peaks to 
broad sun-swept valleys, rich 
scenery embraces 
liberally dotted with well-equipped 
public parks and forests, camps, 
famous resorts and other vacation 
facilities. 


a countryside 


Your every wish for recreation 
and holiday pleasure can be satis- 
fied in the healthful atmosphere of 
West Virginia's cool Allegheny 
highlands. There are myriad 
opportunities for active. sports, 
quiet pastimes, sightseeing and just 
plain relaxation. 


Let us help you plan an enjoy- 
able vacation in West VIRGINIA, 
Write today for the colorful free 
booklet, “Your West VIRGINIA 


VACATION Preview.” 





INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY — 
State Capitol, Room 
CHARLESTON 5, WEST VIRGINIA 
Please send me free “Your 
West Virginia Vacation Preview.” 


— 





NAME 





ADDRESS 








CITY STATE 
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THE MOUNTAIN STATE 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Health 


MAY HARE 


Health Education Co-ordinator, 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas 








Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








How can I promote good discipline dur- 
ing the serving and eating of the lunch 
served in our room each day? 


Phis period should be a pleasant 
experience, so plan it carefully. 
Introducing some interesting topic 
of conversation during the meal 
should encourage group partictpa- 
tion and attentive listening. Ap- 
propriate records can also be played 
during the lunch period. 


¢ 


How should parents of a mentally re- 
tarded kindergarten child he advised 
about helping him? 


Some cases of apparent mental 
retardation are due to physical 
defects or to psychological malad- 
justments. But if the teacher, su- 
perintendent, guidance counselor, 
nurse, and doctor (after using all 
means at their command) are con- 
vinced that a child is mentally re- 
tarded, then the matter should be 
taken up with the parents. 

The school nurse can ask the 
parents to come. to school for a 
conference with one or more of the 
school personnel. Since the par- 
ents are probably aware of the 
child’s difficulty, but have not al- 
lowed themselves to face it direct- 
ly, the purpose of the conference 
should be to explain to them what 
they can expect. They should be 
made to understand that their child 
will continue to develop but that 
he will be slower than ‘some, that 
he will be able to take his place 
in society, and that he should not 
be forced beyond his capacity. 

As to helping the child, everyone 
concerned should realize that the 
important thing is to select some- 
thing the child can do well and 
emphasize it. Good nutrition will 
help him to work to his capacity. 
Child-guidance centers offer help 
to many. Special schools can be 
recommended in cases where par- 
ents can afford it. 


o 


Is there anything we teachers can do to 
prevent, or in any way to control, den- 
tal decay? 


Dental caries is a universal dis- 
ease for which we do not yet pos- 
sess any dependable preventive. We 
can control it to a considerable ex- 
tent by a low intake of refined 
sugars and starches, a high degree 
of mouth cleanliness, a proper 
fluorine application or intake, and 
good nutrition during the formative 
period of the tooth enamel. 


BEFORE MAKING 
THE 


TRUCTOR, May 1950 


Why is it that some books are too dif- 
ficult for the pupils in the grades for 
which they are intended? 


Several factors determine the 
reading difficulty of printed ma- 
terials. 

1. Vocabulary. If the vocabu- 
lary is technical or unusual or the 
material loaded with unknown 
words, the reader will find the 
book difficult. 

2. Content. If the subject mat 
ter or content is new and strange. 
the reader will read slowly and 
with little understanding. (But if 
the content is absorbing, the reader 
will be carried on by his interest.) 

3. Style. If the writer’s style is 
involved or the sentences unusually 
long and complex, it will not be 
easy for the inexperienced reader 
to interpret. 


+ 


Where can I get help on repairing 
books that have loose bindings but are 
mainly in good condition? 


Any of the city or state librar: 
schools will give instructions for the 
repair and the care of books. 

Delkote Incorporated, 23 York 
Road, Wilmington, Delaware, has 
mater‘als for this work under the 
name of Book-Saver. This firm 
will send you descriptive folders of 
the equipment needed to repair 
books, and instructions for its use. 


Sf 


On what basis should | organize the 
children in my class into small groups 
for reading? 


Groups for reading are usually 
formed on the hasis of centers of 
interest, levels of reading ability. 
and personality preferences. 

Children enjoy reading and dis- 
cussing books and stories which are 
mutually interesting. 

Pupils will be happy and com- 
fortable if they can read _ with 
others who have a similar level of 
difficulty. A very slow reader is 
often made unhappily aware of his 
problem if he has to try to keep up 
with more advanced pupils. How- 
ever, if the teacher is tactful, a fine 
spirit of helpfulness may be estab- 
lished between reading groups. 

If there are strong personality 
clashes among pupils of similar 
abilities, I would question the wis- 
dom of placing them in one smal! 
group for reading. If personality 
conflicts can be adjusted, then the 
pupils should be able to work hap- 
pily in a small group. 


USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64. 








Teachers! 
This is for you... a 


VACATION in 


he 


Here's “just 
what the doctor ordered" 
— a wonderful vacation in 
Minnesota's great out-of-doors! Get 
away from routine. Be lazy and care. 
free at one of Minnesota's lakeside 
resorts! What a complete change! 
There's sparkling lakes set amid pine 
forests. You'll come home with a new 
vitality and golden tan. 
Every vacation activity is right at 


your finger-tips — swimming, golfing, 
it's all FUN 


boating, sightseeing . . . 
here! Along 
smooth high- 
ways you'll see 
miles and 
miles of Amer- 
ica's most pic- 
turesque scen- 
ery. And pric- 
es fit YOUR 
budget! 





Plan your 

carefree vacation 
in friendly Minnesots 
NOW! 
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Our Own United States 


(Continued from page 67) 


costumes, 
Sailor s 


Horses—brown coverall 
horses’ heads, horses’ tails. 


and Lakes Speaker—sailor suits or 


dark trousers and dark skirts with 
white shirts augmented by separate 
collars made like those on middy 
blouses; sailor hats of paper, and 
paper emblems on the sleeves. 
Sheaves of Wheat—large sheets of 
yellow paper encasing children 
from floor to chin, tied in middle. 
Plains Speaker and Wheat Farm- 
ers—overalls, faded to suggest dust. 
Loaves of Bread—cardboards worn 
front and back, sandwich style, cut 
to resemble loaves of bread, includ- 
ing round and long loaves. Cacti 
-hold cactus shapes cut from cor- 
rugated board painted dark green. 
Pueblos and Southwest Speake 
girls, sleeveless dresses over long- 
sleeved white (dress cov- 
ers right shoulder only), sashes, 
leggings of strips of cloth; boys, 
dark trousers, velveteen overblousc, 
jewelry, silk scarf worn as a head- 
band; some have pottery bowls, 
some silver jewelry, some blankets, 
and some baskets; all or part carry 
tambourines. Wood Choppers and 
Speaker—knee-length boots (real, 
or imitated with brown cloth or 
paper laced in place) over dark 
trousers, plaid shirts, bandanna 
about the neck. Fruit Pickers and 
Speaker—colorful cotton skirts and 
blouses, hair ribbons or scarves. 


STAGING 


biouses 


Five sections of a U.S. map, 
which together make a map the size 
of the outline map on the back- 
drop, represent the (1) Industrial 
East, (2) Cotton-Growing South, 
3) Cattle-Raising West, (4) the 
Commercial Great Lakes, (5) the 
Wheat-Producing Middle West, 
6) the Logging and Fruit-Raising 
West Coast. The states in each 
section are solid bright colors. 

For the Great Lakes episode, a 
large outline of a lake steamer 
painted on wallboard is placed on 
the stage. It is set in a grooved 
trough which is undulated. Ship 
Pullers off stage on both sides pull 
the ship through the wavy trough 
from one side to the other, so that 
it appears to be riding the waves. 
A low strip of wallboard on which 
waves are painted is placed in front. 


DRILLS AND DANCES 
Dritt I 


(Music: “Land of Hope and 
Glory.”’) 

Students enter and line up across 
front of stage. Line breaks in cen- 
ter; half follow Leader around 
stage to right; half go to left. Each 
half completes a circle, so Leaders 
are in original places. Leaders 
bring lines across front of stage, 
meet at center, march by twos to 
rear, break and march right and 
left, lining up in front of chairs. 
All sit when a signal is given. 


Druitt II 
(Music: “Stars and Stripes For- 


ever.” The music divides naturally 
mto groups of sixteen measures. 
Choose as leaders boys who can 
easily recognize the breaks in the 
music. If a formation is com- 








pleted ahead of the music, the boys 
should mark time until the next 
logical break in the music.) 
Measures 1-16: Enter in two equal 
lines. Line A enters from right and 
Line B from left rear entrances; 
cross stage diagonally to opposite 
front corners. 

Measures 17-32: Line A turns left 
and Line B turns right, march to 
rear, turn, march to center back. 
Measures 33-48: March by twos 
from center back to center front (8 


counts Line A marks time; Line 





cl RATE ON 


B faces right and moves until it is 
at right angles with Line A (8 
counis). 

Measures 49-64:. Now, keeping 


the cross formation, all march in 


full steps. 
Measures 


65-80: Line B 





B (8 counts). 
backward (8 counts). 


clockwise direction. The four boys 
nearest the center pivot in place; 
those at ends of lines take sixteen 


marks 
| time while Line A faces right and 
moves until it is parallel with Line 
Both lines march 





Measures 81-96: Both lines march 
forward (8 counts). Both lines 
march backward (8 counts), 

Measures 97-112: Second, fourth 
sixth, and eighth boy in each line 
step in front of first, third, fifth, 
and seventh boy (2 counts). The 
four lines of four boys thus formed 
march forward (4 counts) and 
backward (4 counts). Return to 
original two lines (‘2 counts). 

Measures 113-128; Line A faces 
right, Line B faces left, march 

(Continued on page 74) 
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...in air-cooled comfort and all-weather safety... 
at New York Central’s money-saving round-trip fares! 





See exciting New York! Broadway shows 
and 5th Avenue shops. Skyscrapers and 
museums. On the way, see the Hudson 
from a New York Central window! 


See the Adirondacks! World-famous re- 
sorts. Trout streams, rugged peaks, lovely 
lakes. New York Central takes you through 
miles of this mountain wilderness. 


See historic New England! Bunker Hill 
and Plymouth Rock. Beaches and moun- 
tains. On your way, see the Berkshires 
from your cool Dieseliner. 








See Niagara Falls and Canada! Niagara’s 
majesty. Old-World Quebec. And on 
your way see the Great Lakes or Mohawk 
Valley from yéur New York Central train. 





YORK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 





See Western Wonderlands! Deserts, dude 
ranches, the Rockies, California, the 
Northwest. Go Central to the western 
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FREE wwustrateo 


VACATION GUIDE 
with fun map of these 
playgrounds. Tips on 
free baggage checking, 
money-saving round-trip 
fares, how to reserve drive- 
ur-selfcars for sight-seeing 
at stopovers. Send coupon 
to New York Central, 
Room 1334CC, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 











NAME ———________ ——— 


ADDR ESS ——_—_—__——— 


CITY. STATE 
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GUIDES 
FOR 


TEACHER TRAVELERS 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 239 
Please send me a copy of your free illustrated book, ''Mid-Eastern Manitoba."' 





ra 


Name 


St. or R.D 


B 


Zone State 


City 
ose e eS SS SS SS SS SF SS SH SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SC SC SC SS SS SE eS eS SE SK SB eee eee eee eee ee ee 
MASSACHUSETTS DEY. AND IND. COMM., Dept. 63 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 | g5 
Piease send me a copy of your free folder describing the details of an ideal vacationiand. 
Name 


Street or R.D 


g 


City Zone State 


ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 
FRENCH NAT'L TOURIST OFFICE, Dept. T! THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 217 


Please send me copies of ‘Come See France,"' a new 16-page booklet for 
intermediate grades, prepared by The Instructor Educational Service 


GB 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City 

SSeS SS SSS SS SSS SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SSF SF SS SC KF SF SS KC SSK SC SS SS Se Oe eee eee eee 


$.D. STATE HWY. COMM., A. H. Pankow, Publicity Dir. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 139 
Please send me a copy of your attractive free folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Zone State 


Name... . — . . ————— - meuustqutnsequatenesienananthentzeu 
R.D. 


4 


Street or 


City Zone State . —_ 


sees SS eS eS eS eS SS SS eS SS SS SS SS KS SS KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF KS eS SF SF SS eS eee eee eee eee 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 436 
Please send me () New England booklet; or [] New 1950 ''Vacation Guide"’ to New York, 
New England, Adirondacks, the Great Lakes and the Western Wonderiands. 


Neme 


4 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept. | THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 59 
Please send me a copy of your "Western Wonderlands" folder. 
Street of R.D 

City Zone State 


MINNESOTA DIV. OF PUBLICITY, Dept. 202 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 227 
Please send me a copy of your free illustrated booklet on Minnesota - Land of 10,000 
Lakes 


Name 


B 


St. or R.D 
ity Zone 


a] 


State 

eee eS Se SS SS SS KS KS SSS KC SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SS SF SCS SF eS eS KS ee eS eS eee eee ee 
BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 348 
Please send me information about Brazil. 

Name 

St. or R.D 


g 


City Zone State 


MAINE VACATION SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 175 
Please send me a Vacation Planning Kit 


a ee a Se ee 


B 


Street or R.D ia : a ss — EE 
City Zone State 
ee eee SS eS HS SS SS SS SS SS SF SS SS SF SC SF SS SF SF SF SF SF KS SF SF SF SF SS SS Bee ee eee eee eS 
VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOP. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 343 
Please send me a free copy of your pictorial booklet on Virginia. 
Name —_ 
Street or R.D. , a 
State 


City Zone 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them togetlier (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtiess with to include some of the coupons on pages 72, 74, and 76. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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Our Classroom Magazine 


JOHN HENRY PEPPER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Essex Street Public School, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


AVE you ever thought of hav- 
H ing your pupils work on a 
classroom magazine, and then dis- 
carded the idea as being too time- 
consuming? Producing such a 
magazine annually isn’t very diffi- 
cult, andit arouses real interest in 
written English. This is the story 
of what happened when my fifth- 
graders turned their attention to 
the magazine field. 

We planned to make our mag- 
azine 6” x 9”, choosing these di- 
mensions because it is possible to 
print two pages with each mimeo- 
graph stencil. Then, too, the 9” x 
12” mimeograph sheets can be 
neatly chopped in half to form 
6” x 9” pages. 

Our 1947-1948 magazine was pro- 
duced just before Christmas and a 
stylized cutout Christmas tree was 
used for the cover decoration. 

Last year the magazine was made 
up at Easter time and a cutout 
montage was used as a decoration. 
We made seasonal cutouts such as 
shamrocks, hearts, pumpkins, ever- 
green trees, and eggs to symbolize 
the various holidays. The color in 
each cutout was emphasized by 
pasting it on a separate white mat. 
When the cutouts were complet- 
ed, each pupil arranged his group 
tastefully on a 6” x 9” sheet of 
paper in a neutral color. 

Experience taught us that a 
spring issue is more successful than 
a Christmas issue. In the first place, 
the Christmas magazine must com- 
pete with all the other activities as- 
sociated with the holiday. Second, 
the spring issue gives alift just when 
new school interests and activities 
are most needed. Third, a spring 
issue gives a wider, more advanced 
choice of written copy than is 
available earlier. 

Every page in our magazine is 
set up in double-spaced mimeo- 
graphed printing. Each page has 
just one composition. Besides its 
title and the author’s name, the 
page states the writer’s age. 

Some of our more skillful writers 
have two stories in the magazine. 
But the big feature of this plan is 
that every child in the class par- 
ticipates by having a sample of his 
written work published. 
















A new touch was added in the 
second year when the two best com. 
positions of the previous year were 
reprinted. The current class re 
judged, and noted the stories they 
considered best. This reading and 
evaluation developed critical fac- 
ulties and aroused interest in the 
current issue. 

How do we gather our materials? 
Each child has a booklet contain. 
ing his own written English com. 
positions. Each double page in 
these English notebooks has the 
original paragraph on the left-hand 
side, and the corrected paragraph 
rewritten on the right-hand side. 
These corrected and graded para- 
graphs are our source of magazine 
stories and articles. When assem- 
bling the stories, we chose “A” and 
“B” paragraphs from the corrected 
side. A third writing produces al- 
most perfect paragraphs. After 
proofreading by the teacher-editor, 
the separate pages constitute the 
material for the magazine. 

Then comes the typing, mimeo- 
graphing, and stapling, and the 
classroom magazine is completed. 

The following are some _para- 
graphs from our magazine. After 
you have read the samples, per- 
haps you will be inspired to pub- 
lish a classroom magazine, too. 


SWIMMING FuN 


Aged 11 Noreen Eberle 
In my summer holidays, I went to 
the water front to swim with my girl 
friend. There was a big tide up t 
my neck. I was having lots of fun 
trying to swim against it but the wa- 
ter pushed me back where I started 
from. We swam all day having fun. 
At night we went again. The water 
was over our heads. Everyone was 
yelling and screaming when a wave 
came. It was very noisy. I wish the 
water was like that all the time. 


Ir I Were A HUNTER 

Aged 10 Glen Martin 

If I were a hunter, I would try t 
make my own traps. I would try 
set my traps in the late afternoon. 
The most important thing is to gt 
up early in the morning to see if you 
have any catch. One has to be care 
ful that no traps are set out of season. 
If I were lucky enough to catch some 
mink, I would sell them to the furtier. 
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Edaa Weston 





Oak Mountain School youngsters 
take a hike with Mrs. McGuire. 


her chances of increments, she sim- 
ply. puts down a question mark. 
She gets no sick leave with salary 
and her district has no provision 
for sabbatical leave. She can re- 
tire after thirty years of service with 
30 to 40 per cent of her salary. 

Her salary is substantially below 
the national average, and, as is the 
case with many rural teachers, the 
amount of work she does far sur- 
passes the remuneration which she 
receives. However, while her sal- 
ary isn’t large, it probably compares 
very favorably with the incomes of 
the people who support the school. 

In the summertime Charlie and 
Effie enjoy folk dances and picnics. 
A good game of badminton is often 
on the docket of activities. Neither 
of them is too fond of movies, but 
they go to plays, lectures, and sym- 
phony concerts every chance they 
get. The winter evenings are often 
spent reading books, borrowed 
from the bookmobile of the Carroll- 
Heard Regional Library. . 

That Oak Mountain School has 
had a tremendous positive effect on 
the locality can well be demonstrat- 
ed by the many new activities that 
have grown up in the community. 
The school is used for parties, scout 
meetings, 4-H Club groups, and 
the Ladies Auxiliary. 

In 1947, the Rev. Richard Orme 
Flinn organized a Sunday School 


Kenneth Rogers 
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Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 17) 








Norman Rockwell came to make sketches for the Saturday Ev 


Edna Weston 






Oak Mountain receives visitors 
from Guatemala and Pakistan. 


which was held in the school, and 
two years later a chapel was dedi- 
cated. Members of the American 
Friends Service Committee moved 
into Carrollton, pitched their tents, 
and gave many hours of free serv- 
ice to make this chapel a reality. 
While they were there, they con- 
ducted square-dance classes, and 
counseled the people in improve- 
ments of their farms and homes. 
Later on, the Georgia Methodist 
Students Organized Work Camp 
assisted in the project. 

Mrs. McGuire’s greatest desire 
for Oak Mountain is a community 
center. Georgia Tech became in- 
terested in the Oak Mountain de- 
velopment and fourteen plans and 
models were submitted by its archi- 
tectural students. The winning 
plan was made by an architect 
named Robert Broward, a Georgia 
Tech student, who studied under 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

It looks as if Mrs. McGuire’s 
dream is coming true, and by the 
end of this summer the Oak Moun- 
tain community center will stand 
proudly alongside the Chapel. 

Then what will Mrs. McGuire 
do? She says she will settle down 
in her rocking chair with a good 
book, but personally we doubt it. 
We are sure she will be on to some 
new venture for this little moun- 
tain settlement in Georgia. 
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everybody was thrilled—the children, Mrs, McGuire, and the reading public, 


















gake it ALL in - 


Make your plans now for 
an excitingly different summer 
in Florida. This year enjoy it 
all -- the invigorating salt- and 
fresh-water bathing, the well- 
stocked streams and water- 
ways, the scenic attractions 
and tradition-rich landmarks, 
the matchless excitement and 
unforgettable thrills of 
Florida’s days and nights. 











All summer tong you'll enjoy 
steady Gulf and Atlantic breezes 
which keep temperatures refresh- 
ingly cool; clear skies that add 
hours of holiday fun to every 
perfect day; and superb accommo- 
dations whose welcome low rates 
add extra days and extra 
miles of s-t-r-e-t-c-h to your 
vacation budget. This 
summer see a// of Florida 
for a vacation adventure 
you'll remember all your life. 


e MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY eesseee 
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&. STATE OF FLORIDA, ° 
. 2108 COMMISSION BUILDING, ‘TALLAHASSEE. . 
. Please send me at once the free ° 
. r © 
. “Florida Information Package” + 
>. 
s Nome : 
. > 
2 Street ond No : 
: City. Zone Stete : 
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GUIDES 
FOR 


TEACHER TRAVELERS 


For Instructions, see page 70. Other Guides for Teacher Travelers on pages 70 and 74. 
General coupons are given on page 76. 
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WESTERN PACIFIC THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 32] 
Please send me copy of your booklet on San Francisco. 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


4 


City = Zone State 


MISSISSIPPI! AGRICULTURAL & IND. BOARD, Travel Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 277 
Please send me pictorial literature in regard to travel in the State of Mississippi. 
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Street or R.D 
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Zone State — 


City. 
Se SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SC SF SC SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SSF SF SSS eee ee eee eee ee 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 17] 


Please send me a copy of: [] TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS; [) Additional in- 
formation on TRAILWAYS. 
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Name ome —— 
Street or 8.0... . ee 
City = Zone State 

See SS SF SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SF SSC SSCS SB Bee ee eee eee eee eS 
ONTARIO TRAVEL THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 142 


Please send me: [] 84-page illustrated booklet: ‘'Ontario - Canada's All-Year Vacation 
Province’; [] "Ontario - the Crossroads of Canada and North America’’; [] Teachers’ 
Chart; () Ontario - Your Best Vacation Bet 


Name outa a 


Street of R.0 in iccihsiaiseaniendtesierieadiitieideckdiedna tae a ee ee 


GB 


City Zone State 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 494 

Please send me your free, all-color travel folder entitied ‘"Michigan .... Water Won- 

deriand."* 

Name — 
Street or 8.0... , — . = . . pnindhameneneniiet 
a a State - a 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 1753 


Please send me literature featuring: [) Grand Canyon; 
fornia; () Dude Ranches; [) Time Table. 
- 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 434 
C) Land of Pueblos; [) Cali- 


Name - a a steve ecnceceersassmeeressnccsnsessanessscssqnssnaserscesressecunscesressecesccensssneee 
eS | —— viel 
Be Pocncsnesseneine — eceecenes-senescocsnensuensecuns State 
See eS SS SSS SSS SF SSS SS SSS SSF FCS SSS SSS SS SSS SSF Seen eaanaee 


MOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION, P.O. Box 130 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 [83 
Please send me free literature describing the vacation attractions of Nova Scotia. 
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.. Telephone No. 


6 Eee 


Name . —— 
Street or R.D. . - iansctnediag 
State 

see ee eS SB SSS SSS CS SS KS SC KS SSS SS SS SS SF SC SC SS SS SSK SB eee ee eee ee eee ee 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. 78-C THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 165 
Please send me @ copy of your illustrated folder on the State of Missouri. 
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City Som - . Zone 


Go 


Street or R.D. a SS a ee 


State 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST SUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 445 


Please send me free [) New Booklet, ‘The Land of Enchantment"; [() Official Highway 
Mep; [] New Mexico "Recreation Map." 


City . —— Zone 


OO 
fg) 
City — 2 — 
Se SS SS SF SS SSS SS SS SF SF SF SF SS SS SS SS SF SF KS SC SF SF SC SS SS SS eS eee eee ee eee eee 
SCANDINAVIAN NAT'L TRAVEL COMMISSION THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 394 


Please send me new full-color booklet ‘Scandinavia Invites'' and brochure on Educational 
Travel in Scandinavia. 
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You Prospective Travelers... 


Have you read the prize travel articles and excerpts in this is- 
sue? If not, you'll surely want to do so. See pages 58 - 59, 60, 
62, 83, 86-91. On page 88 you will find “Good News for Va- 
cation Travelers!”—the Announcement of the 1950 Instructor 
Travel Contest, with an Entry Blank for your use. Watch for 
The Instructor Globe-Trotters’ Club, next month! 
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Bertha’s First Trip 
(Continued from page 19) 


_On they went until they came to 
Market Street with the thundering 
elevated trains overhead. Before 
long they were going around City 
Hall with the big William Penn 
statue on top. Then they turned 
into Eleventh Street and they were 
at the market where her father un- 
loaded the cheese. 

“Now,” he said, “how would you 
like to go to see the stars?” 

“In broad daylight?” 
Bertha. 

“That’s right,” her father re- 
plied. “We will go to the Fels 
Planetarium, and you will see the 
stars just as plainly as you do at 
Ephrata Hill on a clear night.” 

Bertha was proudly carrying her 
red pocketbook, but she had taken 
out all the money, except a shiny 
new good-luck penny, and given it 
to her father to keep! When they 
reached the planetarium he care- 
fully counted the price for her tick- 
et from Bertha’s own money, and 
soon they were seated inside the big 
room that would have a sstar- 
studded sky when the lights went 
out. 

Bertha was busy asking her fa- 
ther questions while they waited for 
the show to start. Seated next to 
her was a little boy just about her 
size. Finally he turned to her curi- 
ously. “Where do you come from?” 
he asked. “You sound as if you 
had just moved here from another 
country.” 

“Ach, no. I should say not,” 
said Bertha. “I live in Pennsyl- 
vania—in Ephrata.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “you must be 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Our teacher 
read us a story about your wonder- 
ful farmland.” 

“You do not sound 
others to me,” said Bertha. 
must be a foreigner.” 

“I am a foreigner—to Philadel- 
phia,” said the boy. “My home is 
in New York City. I am just visit- 
ing in Philadelphia for today.” 

“This is my first trip so far away 
from home,” Bertha volunteered. 
“It is my birthday. See my red 
pocketbook. It is a birthday gift.” 

“Happy birthday,” said the boy, 
as he admired the pocketbook. 

“Don’t you just love Philadel- 
phia?” asked Bertha. “I’m going to 
ride on the subway and eat in an 
automat and go to Independence 
Hall and to the Betsy Ross house.” 

“Oh, Philadelphia is all right, 
but we have subways and automats 
in New York, and the Statue ‘of 
Liberty and many other wonderful 
things,” said the boy. 

Just then the music started and 
the show began. As the stars 
moved across the sky Bertha had to 
pinch herself to remember that 
they weren’t real. 

When the show was over, Bertha 
and her father started toward the 
subway. “First we'll ride to an 
automat,” her father said. “Then 
we'll go to Independence Hall.” 

As they went down the subway 
steps, Bertha’s father handed her a 
shiny dime. “Just put this in the 
turnstile,” he said, “and your fare 
is paid.” 


asked 


like the 
“You 


When the train got in motion, 
Bertha removed her coat. It was 
then that she said to her father jp 
dismay, “Oh, my red pocketbook! 
I’ve lost it.” 

“Are you sure?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Bertha, “I don’t 
have it,” and two big tears rolled 
down her cheek. 

“Never mind,” said Father, “Aj 
least you didn’t lose your money,” 

“But I’ve lost my red pocket. 
book, and what will Aunt Hilda 
think?” 

As they walked down Fourth 
Street, after leaving the automat. 
Papa Alderfer told Bertha abou 
Independence Hall. He explained 
about the big Liberty Bell that had 
rung the good news of freedom in 
1776. Together they walked into 
the old historical building, ang 
there right before their eyes was 
the Liberty Bell. . 

As they stood and looked at the 
bell Bertha heard someone calling. 
“Pennsylvania Dutch girl,” and she 
looked around. Coming toward 
her was the boy from New York 
and in his hand was Bertha’s red 
pocketbook. 

“Ach, my pocketbook!” she ex- 
claimed. “Thank you very much. 
Where did you find it?” 

“Tt was on the sidewalk, just out- 
side the planetarium, and I knewit 
was yours. You said that you were 
coming here, so I persuaded my 
aunt to come too,” said the boy. 
“If we didn’t find you I was going 
to leave your pocketbook with the 
guard.” 

Then Bertha’s father spoke up. 
“You did us a fine service, young 
man,” he said. “Now Bertha wil 
have only pleasant memories of her 
first day in' Philadelphia. If you 
will give me your name, I will send 
your mother some of our fine Lan- 
caster County cheese.” 

Still later Bertha skipped happily 
along beside her father as they 
went on to the Betsy Ross House. 
“What a happy day we are hay 
ing!” she said. “How glad I| am 
that I found my pocketbook! What 
a nice boy I met from New Yor! 
And how I love Philadelphia!” 


Ted’s Adventure 


(Continued from page 21) 


came around the cabin, he would 
be seen. If one of them were ® 
the cabin, he might see Ted from 
the east window. It was a chanet 
that Ted had to take. As quickly 
and quietly as possible he cross 
the stretch of sandy ground. Await 
of a sudden quietness, he realized 
that the machinery had stopped. 

As he drew close to the cabin, he 
could hear someone moving abou! 
inside. Carefully Ted raised hut 








self on tiptoe and looked throug! 
the window. Mike Connors 
setting cups on the table 
Brewer was taking the big coflet 
pot from the stove. Ted was 
no one could see the emba 
red sweeping across his face. 
men were merely having a @ 
morning lunch. He turned awa 
determined they should not ca®@ 
him eavesdropping. 

(Continued on page 7°) 
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The Sewing Birds 


(Continued from page 21) 


ready to be sewed, lying on the 
table, dwindling to nothing in prac- 
tically no time. 

Suddenly Susan rose and ran 

from the house. Perhaps Miss Cox 
would know how they could get a 
machine. She came from a big 
city and she had been to Normal 
School. She knew so many more 
things than most of the people 
Susan knew in the small New 
Jersey town of Fernwood. 
* Susan ran to the boardinghouse 
where Miss Cox lived and spilled 
out her thoughts in a rush of words 
to the kindly young teacher. “I do 
so want my mother to have one of 
those wonderful machines.” 

Miss Cox stroked Susan’s shoul- 
der-length curls. “Pll help you 
write a letter to the Singer Com- 
pany and see what we can learn 
about the machines. Perhaps they 
have a less expensive model.” 

Susan wrote the letter as neatly 
as possible. Every day she looked 
for an answer in the mail. And 
then it came—but not by letter! In- 
stead, just as she reached home aft- 
er school one day, a wagon with a 
strange driver pulled up at the 
Birds’ picket-fence gate. 

“Does Mrs. Bird live here?” a 
man’s cheerful voice called, as he 
hitched the horse to a post. 

“Why, yes,” Susan replied as she 
curtsied politely. 

“I have something to show her,” 
the man said. “Is she home?” 

Susan stared at the wagon and 
her heart leaped, almost jumping 


out of her mouth. What she saw 
in the back of the wagon looked 
exactly like the picture in the clip- 
ping she had shown her mother 
two weeks ago—a SEWING MA- 
CHINE! “Oh, no! He mustn’t 
show it if Mother can’t buy it. 
That would be mean!” said Susan 
to herself. But before she could 
prevent it, Mother came to the 
door and opened it. Through a 
fog of misery Susan heard them 
talk, and then the man carried the 
machine into the house. Susan sat 
down on the steps. She had done 
this with the letter she had sent. 
The Singer Company must have 
thought they could afford a ma- 
chine. They had sent a man out to 
sell it to them. 

“Susan!” her mother’s 
called her in excitedly. 

Susan dragged herself into the 
house. The man had placed the 
machine near the window and now 
sat before it.. His feet rocked a 
treadle with a heel-and-toe motion 
as his hands guided a long strip of 
material under the fast-moving 
needle. Susan blinked in astonish- 
ment as the cloth whizzed under it 
with hundreds of stitches, each ex- 
actly like the other. Mrs. Bird also 
was watching, as if hypnotized. 

The man looked into their faces 
and laughed pleasantly. “Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes!” breathed Mrs. Bird, 
sitting down weakly. Then she 
collected herself and clasped her 

(Continued on page 76) 
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From the sun-drenched beaches of lake 
resorts, to the sylvan coolness of its for- 
st wonderlands, Ontaric’s 460,000 
square miles of vacationiand beckons 
you. And liberal customs exemptions 
make shopping economical. 15 Gov- 
ernment Tourist Reception Centres help 
you choose an ideal vacation spot. 


WHERE YOUR AMERICAN DOLLAR IS WORTH $1.10 


REMEMBER THESE COLOURFUL EVENTS; CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, TOR 










CANADA'S 4 VACATION PROVINCE 


Ontario Travel 
95 -A, Parliament Buildings, 

Toronte 2, Ontaric. 

Pleuse send me free guide map and 84 
page illustrated booklet abou! Ontario. 
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ONTO, AUGUST 25, SEPT. 9 














ae? 
to JAMAICA 


this Summer! 


Sus SUMMER you can fly to 
Jamaica from almost anywhere in the U.S. 
or Canada within a daylight day, or sail 


from Miami or New Orleans. 


Travel 


costs are down—air rates are reduced 
3314 %, and hotel rates and all costs 
in Jamaica are lower, too, because of 


sterling devaluation. 
money buys $14 worth of smart im- 
ported apparel, perfumes, etc., and 
you can bring back up to $500.00 
worth duty-free .. . Jamaica gives 

‘5 Resort Areas on One Is- 
land”, all charmingly different 
all caressed by cooling trade 
winds, with mild days and 
nights 
mountain resorts, and sun 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 


400 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Please send Jamaica folder. 


‘ 


and 


US. 


need no passports. 


$10 American 


at the beach and 

sea bathing every day. 
and Canadian citizens 
Beauti- 


ful color folder from your 


travel agent, or 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 


400 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
or 1633 du Pont Building, Miami 32. 


No passports required. 
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see page 70. Other Guides for Teacher Travelers on pages 70 and 72. 
General coupons are given on page 76. 
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For Instructions, 
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QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 476 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘‘La Province de Quebec’ with maps. 


Name. 


RS Ee a I taratitceaiinnts ae 


——— Zone State 

ce mamSNSNSSOSSOSSSSSSSSSRSHCOSHOSOCOEOsSSESAee0e5e006R0 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 234 
Piease send me a copy of your 1950 D & C folder describing 2-day, 3-day, 5-day and 7-day 
cruises. 
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Name a a ne 
Street of R.D. - MS ee OE 


0 neeeeeeeee : Zone State — — 
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COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, Dr. E. P. Alexander, Div. of Educ. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 279 
Please send me descriptive brochures on Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Neme___._. 
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Oe ‘ ee 


a cteepannsion: Lone State 
See eS SSS SK SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSF SSS SSS SS SSS SS FS eee eee eee eS SS 


STATE OF FLORIDA THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 323 
Please send me your free ‘Florida Information Package." 

Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


B 


City - Zone State 
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JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 494 
Please send me a copy of your Jamaica folder. 

Neme 


Street or R.D. 
City Zone State 


G 


WEST VA. INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMM. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 274 
Please send me a copy of your colorful vacation booklet, ‘‘Your West Virginia Vacation 
Preview."* 
Name 

Street or R.D. 

City ~< Zone State 
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NEW BRUNSWICK GOV'T BUREAU OF INFORMATION THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 278 


Please send me information and literature in regard to the vacation attractions of New 
Brunswick. 
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Name 

Street of &.0. 

City Zone State 

SSeS SSS SSS SS SS SS SF SF SS SF SF SS SF SSF SF SF SS SF SSF SF SF SS eS KF SF SS SF eS eee eee eS 
NEW YORK STATE DEPT. OF COMMERCE THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 14] 


Please send me your 196-page, full-color book, "‘New York State Vacationiands."' | am 
enclosing also coupon from your advertisement on page 79, showing what type of vaca- 
tion and what region | am particularly interested in. 


4 
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City Zone State 

See SSS SS KS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSC Bees eeeee es 
OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 322 
Piease send me information to help me in planning a vacation in Belgium. 
Name 
Street or R.D 
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Wi SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 

The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupiis 

Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs 
in full colors. Bouklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, etc., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. Send 
only three cents in stamps for sample and circular 
with complete information. Order from: 


FP. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Bepartment. Dansville, N. Y. 


WRITE JUVENILE STORIES 


Publishers are offering prizes for new stories for chil- 
dren Teachers are preeminently qualified to write 
prize-winning fiction. hrough correspondence, you can 
coached in story-writing techniques by an experi- 
enced juvenile editor and teacher of story writing. In- 
dividual attention given manuscripts. You can add to 
your earnings and become one of the hundreds who 
have sold stories while using the lessons and manu- 
pt criticiem of 
ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everel! Ave. Chicago 31, fll. 
Write for details today! 





SUMMER 


EMPLOYMENT 


Exceptional opportunity for teachers, principals, 
and superintendents to capitalize on your school 
experience. Introducing for the first time to 
homes and schools in areas in most states our 
entirely new, low-priced, beautifully illustrated 
set of children’s books. Pre-school through ele- 
mentary. The Child's World is being received 
most enthusiastically by parents and classroom 
teachers. Liberal commission. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Sales equipment and training furnished 


free. Part or full-time work. For particulars 
write 
The CHILD’S WORLD 


308 West Washington Street. Chicago 6, Iilinois 
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INTRODUCING 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 


Composes, Arranged, and Recorded by 
NORA BELLE EMERSON. Copyright 1949 

RECORD 1 RECORD 2 RECORD 3 
Run Walk H Clap Dance 
Hop Train The Polka Dot 
Skip Airplane The Indians 
Cowboys The Doll The Balis 
Giants and Fairies The Jig The Jumping Jack 
Soldier March The Acorn dan., Febr., 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
The rhythmic patterns are original. They are planned 
for the practice of the fundamental motor skills and are 
arranged to help children experience growth and enjoy- 
ment: using rhythm as a medium for creative activity. 
Three Records—18 Rhythms. Price $4.50, Postpaid 
VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
Mail Orders to: RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P.O. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 
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Our Own United States 
(Continued from page 69) 


down sides of stage to front, across 
front, and up the other side, and 
sit in chairs provided.) 


Dritt III 


(Music: “Great Lakes.”) 

Sailors form one long line across 
stage, right arms on_neighbor’s 
shoulders. They sway as they sing 
the first verse, while ship behind 
them moves up-and down. At end 
of first verse, all face right and 
march around until leader gets 
back in place. Put left arms across 
neighbor’s shoulders and sway as 
before during singing of second 
verse. Repeat marching—only in 
opposite direction—at end of sec- 
ond verse. One sailor fastens an- 
chor to ship. During singing of 
third verse, all face right with both 
hands on shoulders of person in 
front. Keep this relationship dur- 
ing the exit. 


Dance A 
(Music: “Song of the Workers.” 
Sixteen dancers are divided into 


groups of four each. Groups do 
same things at same time.) 
Measures 1-4: Dancers 1 and 4, 
who stand opposite each other, skip 
to center, clasp hands, and dance 
around; then return to places. 
Measures 5-8: Dancers 2 and 3 do 
the same. 
Measures 9-12: Dancers 1 and 3 
(and 2 and 4) clap each other’s 
hands, stamp feet, and twirl cach 
other around. 
Measures 13-16: All four dancers 
join hands, skip around in a circle 
once to the left, once to the right, 
drop hands and clap on last two 
notes. 
Repeat entire dance twice. 
Dance B 

Music: “Dixie.” Eight Cotton 
Plants in a line across front of 
stage, arms’ length apart, squat or 
sit cross-legged. Mammies, each 
carrying a watering can and a pil- 
lowcase—cotton pickers bag—en- 
ter and line up behind Cotton 
Plants about eight steps back. Each 
places watering can and bag on 
floor behind her, and stands with 
arms folded.) 

Cotton Growers enter with hoes. 
As verse is played, each Cotton 
Grower goes to a different Cotton 
Plant and pretends to hoe around 
it, accenting the hoeing with the 
beat of the music, going around 
the plant in a clockwise direction. 

During the chorus, each Cotton 
Grower takes his hoe to rear and 
puts it on the floor; then he dances 
with a Mammy around the stage 
outside space occupied by Cotton 
Plants, returns to place, and picks 
up his watering can. 

As verse is played a second time, 
each Cotton Grower circles his 
Cotton Plant as before, this time 
pretending to water it. 

During chorus he repeats former 
action with a Mammy. 

As verse is played for a third 
time, Cotton Growers circle Cotton 
Plants, pretending to pick cotton 
and put it in bags. 

As chorus is played for the last 
time, Cotton Growers get their 


tering can, and they exit together, 


Dance C 


(Music: “Song of the Wheat? 
Globe Carrier stands center stage. 
Eight Loaves of Bread arrange 
themselves in a circle around him 
about four dance steps distant, 
Sheaves of Wheat sing while dane. 
ing goes on.) 

Measures 1-4: Loaves walk toward 
Globe Carrier, and stamp feet on 
last two beats. 

Measures 5-8: Loaves walk back- 
ward away from Globe Carrier, 
squat down (2 beats), rise and j join 
hands (2 ~ab ong 

Measures 9-12: Skip in a circle, 
clockwise, coming to a full stop on 
first beat of last measure. 
Measures 13-16: Skip in a circle, 
counterclockwise, coming to a full 
stop on last beat. 
Accompanist plays an 
using last two measures. 
Repeat entire dance with Loaves 
having -backs to Globe Carrier. 


Note: The music used in this pageant, 
in addition to the songs appearing on 
pages 38-39, may be found as follows: 
“Land of Hope and Glory” in Victor 
Album No. M-847; “Fairest of the Fair’ 
and “Stars and Stripes Forever” on op: 
posite sides of Victor Record No. 20132. 
“Short’nin’ Bread” in We Sing, one of 
“A Singing School” series (Birchard); 

“Dixie” in The Golden Bock of Favorite 
Songs (Hall & McCreary Co.); “The Big 
Corral” in Tunes and Harmonies, one of 
the “World of Music” series (Ginn); 
“Deep in the Heart of Texas” and “God 
Bless America” through local sheet-musie 
dealers. 

The words to “America for Me,” by 
Henry van Dyke, are in American Citi- 
zens Handbook (National Education 
Assn., Washington, D.C.). 


interlude 


America, the Land 
We Love 


(Continued from page 44) 


“Most of you are about eight years 
old. Some of your daddies and 
mothers are thirty or thirty-five 
years old. Maybe your grand 
parents are fifty-five or sixty years 
old.” 

Jack raised his hand. “I havea 
great grandmother,” he said. “She 
will be eighty her next birthday.” 

Miss Clay wrote “80” on the 
blackboard. “Let’s suppose she 
was two times as old,” she said 
“How much would that be?” 

“One hundred and sixty,” said 
Jack. 

“All right,” said Miss Clay. “If 
your great grandmother were one 
hundred and sixty years old, she 
would have been living at the time 
George Washington was president.” 

Everyone laughed, for they knew 
that no one ever lives to be that 
old. 

“Was our town here that long 
ago?” asked Edith. 

“No,” replied Miss Clay. “Out 
town is about one hundred yeas 
old. Swain City, which is ten miles 
from here, is one hundred 
twenty-five years old.” ! 

“How did people live then” 
asked Tom. And with that every 
one began to ask a lot of questiot 
about how people used to live 

“The early people who settled 
our town and Swain City too 
pioneers,” said Miss Clay. “They 
came here from the east and 

(Continued on page 78 
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America, the Land We Love 


(Continued from page 48) 


school, making and se lling the bi- 
cycle horns on a commission basis. 
The next issue of the school paper 
carried a complete story of the 
business venture. 

Miss Clark told the class that 
they should be very proud to have 
such enterprising boys in their class. 


“They are symbolic of two eras of 
. . . . ” . 
erowth in our nation,” she said. 
“Harry makes me think of the 


many inventors who produced such 
a variety of useful machines in the 
latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These men mz ade progress in 
every field, in transportation, com- 
munication, and manufacturing. 

“What major inventors can you 
name in the fields of transporta- 
tion?” she asked the class. 

Their replies included Charles 
Duryea, Ransom Olds, and Henry 
Ford for the automobile; Wright 
brothers for the airplane; Peter 
Cooper for trains; Robert Fulton 
and John Fitch for water transpor- 
tation. Under communication, they 
had on their list Alexander Graham 
Bell for the telephone; Cyrus Field 
for the Atlantic cable; and Samuel 
Morse for the telegraph. For the 
men who invented machinery they 
included Cyrus McCormick for the 
binder and reaper; Eli Whitney for 
the cotton gin; Elias Howe for the 
sewing machine; Samuel Slater for 
the spinning machine; and Francis 
Lowell for the mechanical loom. 

“But all of these inventions 
would have been of little value 
without a system of production,” 
said Miss Clark, “and that is where 
businessmen came in. Historians 
call our present age the machine 
age. The machine age depends on 
something called mass production.” 

“That is what I tell Harry he 
must have when he is making his 
bicycle horns,” said Al. 

“Would you like to explain what 
it is to the rest of the class?” asked 
Miss Clark. 

“Right now each boy who works 
for Harry makes a complete horn,” 
Alexplained. “In mass production, 
Joe could put the diaphragms in all 
the bazookas, Pete could glue the 
bulbs, Ed could add the clips, Fred 
could paint the horns, and Sam 
could put them in the boxes. Each 
person would do one thing and be- 
come very efficient at it,” he added. 

“That’s a good explanation,” 
said Miss Clark, “but something 
else was necessary, too, the inter- 
changeability of parts. Can you 
tell the class what that is?” 

“That's my department,” spoke 
up Harry. “It’s very important 
that eve ry bazooka and ev ery rub- 
ber bulb should be of uniform size 
%0 that it doesn’t matter which bulb 
gets on which bazooka.” 

“Good for you,” said Miss Clark. 
“Applying those two principles to 
business made our country a great 
Manufacturing nation.’ 


America as a World Power 


It was the last week in May and 
Miss Clark’s class had nearly com- 
Pleted their unit on the factors that 

‘made the United States a great 
fation, The sixth grade was in 


charge of the Memorial Day pro- 
gram and they had been discussing 
it in the home-room period, which 
came just before their social-studies 
class. The thoughts of ‘their Me- 
morial Day discussion were fresh in 
their minds. Miss Clark reminded 
them that while Memorial Day be- 
came a holiday after the Civil War, 
at the present time it is often 
thought of in conjunction with the 
soldiers who gave their lives in 
World Wars I and II. 

“We have been talking a great 
deal about growth within ow 
country,” she said, “but we have 
had very little to say about America 
in relation to other nations.” 

Jack raised his hand. “We never 
had a chance to show other coun- 
tries what we could do until World 
War I,” he said. “Then we really 
got in there and cleaned them up.” 

The class nodded their approval 
of Jack’s remarks. Miss Clark 
looked dubious. “I am not so sure 
we did a good job,” she said. 

“Why not?” asked Jack. 
won, didn’t we?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Clark. “We 
won the war but we didn’t win the 
peace. You see,” she explained, 
we had won the peace, World War 
II wouldn’t have happened. No- 
body would have wanted to start a 
second war if everyone had been 
happy over what happened as a re- 
sult of the first one.” 

“Aren’t you talking against our 
country?” asked Ruth. “I don’t 
want to be impolite, Miss Clark, 
but I don’t think you sound like a 
very good American.” 

“IT don’t think you should say 
that, Ruth,” said Frank. “This is 
America and we have free speech 
in our country and Miss Clark is 
entitled to her opinion.” 

Miss Clark smiled. “This is how 
I feel about it, Ruth,” she said. 
“This country belongs to me just as 
it belongs to you. I love it just as 


“We 


you do. But because we love our 
country it doesn’t mean that we 
must think everything it does is 
right. We all make mistakes,.and 
we learn from them. That is the 
way it is with our country. We 
can’t think, ‘My country, right or 
wrong.’ We have to know that 
sometimes we make mistakes. and 


then be big enough to correct them. 

“After the first World War our 
country made two mistakes. At the 
peace meeting, which was held i 
France, the European countries 
which had been injured by the 
mans, especially France, were ex- 
tremely bitter. They wanted to 
impose very severe terms on the 
Germans and President Wilson, un- 
der protest, let this be done. 

“The second mistake we made, 
in my opinion, was in not giving 
more support to the organization 
that we set up to keep the peace, 
the League of Nations. America 
made the plan, but our own Con- 
gress decided that we shouldn’t be- 
long to the organization. That was 
because some men in our country 
thought we could just be a nation 
by ourselves. We had trouble from 

(Continued on page 77) 
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ypicol formation in Bryce Canyon Nat'l Pork, Utoh. 
BELOW— Visitors ae in wonder at Arizona's Grand Conyon. 
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@ Even the name ‘‘Zion" con- 
veys the feeling of awe inspir- 


ing majesty created by this 


National Park. 


Zion, together with beautiful 
Bryce Canyon and spectacular 
Grand Canyon, are connected 
by smooth highways. All three 
may be seen on an unforget- 
table motor-bus tour. 


* * * 


Union Pacific will take you di- 
rect to Cedar City, Utah, the 
National Parks Gateway. If de- 


sited, you can visit the Parks as 


a ‘'stop over'’ en route to or 
‘from Los Angeles. 


Write Union Pacific Roilroad, Room 321, 
Omaho, Nebr., ler Wencipy oF" heb 
Arizono National Parks" booklet, — 
Aten ol igabiniabiteld tw Ciel 
Vocation Tours. . » ; 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 














For Instructions, see page 70. Guides for Teacher Travelers are on pages 70, 72, 74. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 349 
Please send me your complete catalog, listing the current tities in the Literature for 
Youth publishing program, and the Children's Hour Li 
Name — can seeRnSREEENRERSRCESTERNEERERaEACeTENe 


Street or R.D. usmnimtipes — 
0 Pacennsny pon Zone... State 
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PISHER-PRICE TOYS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 320 


Please send me catalog of Fisher-Price Step Plan Educational Blocks, including specific age 
recommendations, school room assortments and special institutional prices. 
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Name Grade 

Street or R#.D. ne a. No. Pupils. 

| —— State 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 14 
Please send me information about your ‘Aids to a health and nutrition program"'; ‘Basic 
outline describing services and materials." 
Neme Grade 

Street or R.D. ‘ : . Seale Be PR cccccenrminnen 


City : SS State_ 
———— “enor OK Or HK ee 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 67 
Please send me ......... copies of QUIZ, JR., a pocket-sized booklet containing 100 
questions and answers about railroads and their types of service, equipment and workers. 
Itustrated with two-color drawings. Copies for classroom distribution. For middie grades. 
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City —_—— Zone. OO—F—E 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 1g 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ''10-Way Protection"’ Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


Grade. 
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Street of R.D. 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 9 


Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 ~- 2 - 3. (FREE to Teachers 
and Professional People.) (Full information must be given.) Grades taught — —me 
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City —— Zone State 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 9 





Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 - 5 ~- 6. [FREE to Teachers and 
Professional People.) (Full information must be given.) Grades taught —.._.___ 
0 

Street or R.D. 

City " Zone State — siteiameeitiniaghinigunia 


ee tt 
H. J. HEINZ CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 3 


Please send me —......... classroom reprints of social studies cartoon strip HOW AMERICA 
wor . a look at the record. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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No. Pupils 


Name 
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BYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 29] 
Please send me a TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS on STORIES TO READ. 
| am enclosing a school letterhead. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educational Bape. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 160 
lease send me a copy of your school pageant ‘Old King Coal Reigns Here,"' in which 
17 grade pupils, or less if necessary, may participate in dramatizing one of Nature's 
greatest gifts to Mankind. 

Neme__....._.. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 





Please send me your leaflet describing new educational aids for teaching better eating 
habits. 
Name Grade 
Street of &.0.0___.. a il SI tetera 
_Zone_. State 
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WORLD BOOK, Dept. 550 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 269 
Please send me a copy of your free booklet describing new $2,000,000 World Book En- 
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’ THE BORDEN COMPANY, Chemical Division THE INSTRUCTOR 5-50 443 


Please send me a CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT PROJECTS booklet. | enclose 10c. 
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On the Ferry Dock 
(Continued from page 19) 


“The same kind,” Lois said, “but 
our teacher told us that salmon are 
canned up in Alaska. People catch 
salmon in the bay here mostly for 
fun.” She pointed to the haze that 
hung over the Sound. “If it wasn’t 
foggy I could show you the Olym- 
pic Mountains over there. I bet 
they’re higher than ten houses.” 

“Aw——” Billy doubted. 

“There! See!” Lois pulled him 
across the room to another window. 
“The sun is out now, and you can 
see Mount Rainier in the other di- 
rection.” 

“Whew!” Billy whistled. “Looks 
like ice cream. Let’s run over and 
climb it.” 

Lois laughed and laughed. “It 
looks close but it’s really a long 
ways away. It’s got glaciers and 
things like that on it. See!” 

She turned to the postal-card 
holder on.a newsstand counter near 
by and pulled out a card. “It is 
seventy miles from Seattle,” she 
read. 

Billy whistled. 
this card.” 

They paid the man a nickel. 
And then Lois said, “Let’s go in 
the Curiosity Shop.” 

“O.K., I’m curious,” Billy said 
with a grin. 

They looked at all the things 
made of shells and carved ivory in 
the shop, and Billy bought a little 
ivory bear. 

By that time it was noon and 
they went back to the office where 
Lois’ mother was working, and she 
took them to lunch at a fish bar. 

“T never ate clam chowder out of 
a big fish shell before,” Billy said, 
“and, boy, is it ever good!” 

“We could have eaten hot dogs 
at the zoo,” said Lois regretfully. 

“I can get hot dogs at home,” 
said Billy. “And I can go to the 
zoo in Pittsburgh when I get back, 
but I can’t see a boat come in from 
Alaska with a polar bear on it or 
real live salmon or Ka—Ka—Flying 
Birds—any place else, I bet. Wait 
till I tell the kids back home about 
all this! Will they ever be sur- 
prised!” 


“I'd like to keep 


The Sewing Birds 
(Continued from page 73) 


hands tightly in her lap. “But—I— 
don’t know just how you happened 
to come here, sir. I—I am tremen- 
dously interested in the sewing ma- 
chine. But I just can’t afford it.”* 

Instead of being upset because 
he made a trip for nothing, the 
man said, “Everybody can afford 
a sewing machine, ma’am. Our 
policy is to put one in every home 
that needs it.” He glanced at the 
table piled high with work. “You, 
ma’am, need one—right away. Here 
it is!” He slapped the polished 
wooden table on which sat the 
gleaming black machine. 

“But you don’t understand—” 
Mrs. Bird began. 

“Say no more, ma’am,” the man 
said. “You don’t need to pay for 
the machine all at once. We un- 


derstand that few people can lay 


out a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars just like that, these days. §o 
our company wants to help hard. 


working folks like you. You may 
pay for the machine a little at g 
time. Let the sewing machine pay 
for itself, ma’am, in the work that 
you turn out, better and faster than 
ever in your life. How’s that? Fair 
enough?” 

“Oh, Susan!” Mrs. Bird’s eyes 
sparkled with hope. “Did you hear 
that?” 

“Susan?” the man turned to the 
little girl. “Then you must have 
been the one who wrote the letter 
to the company.” He patted his 
breast pocket and a paper crackled 
in it. “A fine letter it was,” he add- 
ed. “Brought me right out to show 
your mother just what she needed, 
You've a fine girl, Mrs. Bird.” 

Mrs. Bird held Susan close. “So 
that is how the Singer people 
learned we needed a machine,” she 
said softly. “Oh, Susan, darling, 
you’re a wonderful daughter. From 
now on we can plan to work reg- 
ular hours at our sewing and then 
have lots of time to spend with 
each other—to take long walks— 
and read—and do all the things we 
never had time for or could afford 
when we had to sew by hand.” 

Seeing her happiness, the watch- 
ing salesman began to see his job 
of selling sewing machines to peo- 
ple who needed them as something 
very important and worth while. 
“All right, folks,” he said, clearing 
his throat and making his. voice 
jolly, “sign here and give -me a 
small down payment—and the ma- 
chine is yours. You'll be the fast- 
est sewing Birds in these parts!” 
He laughed at his own joke. 

“Sewing Birds!” Susan liked 
the sound of that. “Mother,” she 
said, “that’s what we ought to put 
on a sign—“The Sewing Birds. Fine 
Sewing, Neatly Done. FAST’! 


Maps in School 


(Continued from page 7) 


demonstrated that from San Fran- 
cisco to Tokyo the direct route is 
not across the Pacific but coastwise 
along the Aleutians. Polar maps, 
however, are not good for Africa. 
Maps centered on the equator and 
those centered on the poles have 
both to be used together to under 
stand world problems. 

Many maps are “physical” maps, 
which show the land below 1,00 
feet in shades of green and that 
above it in shades of brown, de 
pending on the altitude. They att 
useful if their limitations are ul 
derstood. First of all, the brow 
color does not necessarily mean that 
the region is mountainous. 
land around Denver is _ browl 
enough, being over 5,000 feet above 
sea level, yet the region is a 
plain. On the other hand, malty 
parts of Connecticut are too mf 
ged for agriculture yet appeal 
green. The green on these map 
does not mean fertility. Large 
tracts of the driest Sahara are ur 
der 1,000 feet of elevation. 

To show the use of lands, a 
other type of map is coming into 
fashion, in which field and fores 

(Continued on page 85 
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America, the Land 
We Love 


(Continued from page 75) 


both of those decisions. The terms 
imposed on the Germans were so 
severe that it made them eager to 
strike back and get revenge. Then 
we found that*if we were going to 
trade with other countries and be 
a world power economically, we 
would have to help to settle world 
affairs in other fields, so we became 
involved in World War II. Here 
we showed even greater strength.” 

“We showed we had learned our 
lesson too, didn’t we?” said Ruth. 
“We helped to set up the United 
Nations in San Francisco and we’re 
a member of it too, aren’t we?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Miss Clark said. 

“I think we are trying to be fair- 
er to the countries that lost,” said 
Peter. “My brother is in the Army 
of Occupation in Japan and he 
says that General MacArthur is 
really trying to help the Japanese.” 

“We are trying in Europe, too,” 
added Helen. “We send money 
and supplies through the Marshall 
Plan.” 

“We are trying,” said Miss Clark, 
“but we must keep on trying. If 
we really show the world that we 
want peace and can get other na- 
tions to work for peace too, the day 
will come when we will not need 
war.” 

“Fights don’t really settle any- 
thing,” said Peter. “I found a ball 
the other day and said it was one I 
had lost. Dick said it was his. We 
had a terrible fight and I got a 
bloody nose and he cut his lip. We 
still didn’t know whose ball it was 
and just then Ted came along and 
claimed it. He had his initials on 
itand that proved it.” 

“You are right,” Miss Clark re- 
plied. “Wars never settle anything 
and it will be wonderful when the 
world has no more bloody noses or 
cut lips.” 


Two Pails and a Paddle 


Continued from page 20) 


family! Now if only he could help 
build their cabin, he would be per- 
lectly happy. 

“Let’s go,” whispered Annabelle 
to Timmy after they had eaten. 

Annabelle, skipping about, looked 
as if she would have to be held 
back, while Abigail, sitting by the 
table, looked as if she would have 
to be pushed. 

“You go and get two pails, and 
Pil get the paddle I made,” Timmy 
told the twins. 

“How can we help build a cabin 
with two pails and a paddle?” gig- 
gled Abigail. “Timmy’s playing a 
trick on us, Annabelle.” 

“No, I’m not,” declared Timothy. 
“Come down to the creck and I'll 
show you!” 

“You fill a pail with little rocks, 
and T’ll fill the other with clay,” 
Timothy told the twins when they 
had reached the creek. Then he 
began to dig into the bank with his 
paddle. 


“How we help build a cabin 
with a paddle, two pails, mud-pie 
dough, and rocks?” giggled Abigail. 





“Annabelle, I’m sure he’s playing a 
trick on us!” 

Timothy shook his head, and 
so did Annabelle as she quickly 
dropped little stones into the pail. 

When the pails were almost full, 
Timothy and the girls carried them 
to the cabin with much tugging. 

“Oh, Father,” panted Timothy, 
“we've come to help. Will you 
show us how, please?” 

Father was fastening a leather 
hinge on the cabin door. When 
he saw what was in their buckets 
he shouted, “Sure!” (Father al- 
ways shouted, for some strange 
reason.) “Wait until I fix this 
hinge.” With a final swing of the 
hammer, Father fastened the hinge 
tightly to the door. 

“How did you know about help- 
ing this way?” Father shouted. 

“Ever since we woke up,” Abigail 
laughed, “Timothy has talked 
about helping build the cabin with 
pails and a paddle. I think he’s 
playing a trick on us.” 

“IT heard you and Mother talk- 
ing last night,” Timothy raised his 
voice above the twins’ chatter. 

“Come, Pll show you doubting 
girls,’ shouted Father, as if they 
were in the forest across the creek 
instead of right by his elbow. 

In a crack between two logs of 
the cabin, Father placed several 
little stones. Then very carefully 
he pressed the wet clay over them, 
filling the crack. 

“You can fill these cracks like 
this,” Father explained to the 
round-eyed twins, “so that the rain 
or snow or wind can’t spoil the 
coziness of our cabin.” 

“See, girls?” Timmy said excit- 
edly. 
build our cabin.” 

The twins immediately started 
filling the cracks with stones, and 
Timmy covered them with clay. 

When suppertime came, every- 
one ate beneath the big trees again. 
And such a delicious meal for 
hungry workers! Spiced pumpkin, 
juicy venison, sweet wild honey, 
golden corn pone, and milk cooled 
in the creek were passed again and 
again, 

“You men don’t need to come 
tomorrow,” Father shouted after 
they had eaten all they could hold. 
“Nothing left to do but fix the 
windows, build the chimney, and 
finish the crack filling. Mother has 
oiled paper for the windows. The 
twins can help her with it. Winter 
is a long way off yet,” he wiped the 
sweat from his face and fanned 
himself with his cap, “so filling the 
cracks can wait.” 

Timothy wondered uneasily what 
he was to do, but then Father 
shouted louder than ever, “Timothy 
and I will build the chimney!” 

Timothy almost burst with the 
happiness and the good food in- 
side him. 

Later, when Timmy and the 
twins were cooling their hot feet in 
Vorhees Creek, he solemnly told 
the twins, “We’re not helping to 
build just our cabin. We’re help- 
ing build our country.” 

Abigail did not giggle. Annabelle 
did not squeal. They both sat, 
round-eyed and still, looking at 
Timothy as if they thought he was 
the wisest person in the world. 






“That’s how we can help, 
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Ted’s Adventure 


(Continued from page 72) 


Mike Connor’s voice stopped 
him. “Potter will be plenty mad 
when he learns how we tricked 
him.” 

“It will be too late then,” Bill 
Brewer laughed. “How much long- 
er before we are sure of oil?” 

“Three or four hours,” Connors 
answered. “Then we’ll drop just a 
small charge of dynamite in it. It 
will break a casing and cause a 
cave-in. Potter will be discouraged 
enough to quit.” 

“We can wait a few wecks, buy 
the leases cheap, and have ourselves 
an oil well,” Brewer gloated. 

Ted gave a low gasp. They were 
planning to trick Mr. Potter! 
Someone had to warn him. Ted 
turned and hurried as fast as he 
dared. 

By the time he reached his horse 
he had a plan. He would rather 
have ridden home to tell his fa- 
ther, but the Martin ranch was 
nearer and it was on the road to 
Beaumont. He would save time 
by going there. He swung into the 
saddle. He prodded Blaze with 
his heels. The horse plunged for- 
ward at a fast gallop. 

Ted held on with all his might. 
He pressed his knees against the 
horse’s sides and clutched franti- 
cally at the reins. He was sure 
that he couldn’t stay.on, yet he did. 
His fear began to leave and sud- 
denly he realized that he was rid- 
ing easily. He wondered why he 
had ever been afraid. 

Blaze was still thundering at full 
speed when they raced into the 
Martin ranch yard. Mr. Martin 
and Jim were just coming from the 
barn. Ted pulled Blaze to a stop 
and jumped from the saddle. : 

“Jeepers,” Jim exclaimed, 
Ted, riding like a cowboy.” 

Quickly Ted told what he had 
heard at the well. 

“I’ve been suspicious of those 
two,” Mr. Martin said. “I'll get 
father and ride over there. 
They won’t dare do anything with 
us watching. You boys ride to the 
Donovan ranch. They have a tele- 
phone. They can call Beaumont 
and have Mr. Potter come to the 
well at once.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Martin 
riding toward Ted’s home, 
while Ted and Jim were on their 
way to the Donovans’. When they 
arrived at the ranch, Mrs. Donovan 
made the call for them. Fortunate- 
ly she located Mr. Potter with her 
first call. “He and Mr. Smith will 
start for the well at once,” she said. 

The boys decided to go baek to 
the well, letting the tired horses 
take their own pace. Even at that 
slow gait, they were not far from 
the well when Mr. Potter and 
Mr. Smith drove up in their buggy. 

“What is the trouble at the 
well?” Mr. Potter called to Ted. 

Ted told of his adventure. When 
he had finished, Mr. Potter nodded 
grimly. “I’m not at all sure that 
we will find oil,” he said. “In any 
case I don’t want to be cheated.” 

Mr. Potter urged his horses to a 
trot. Ted and Jim followed closely 
behind the buggy. When the little 
group arrived at the well, work was 
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at a standstill. Mr. Sanders and 
Mr. Martin were watching while 
Connors and Brewer got a casing 
ready to put into the well. 

“What happened?” Mr. Potter 
demanded. 

Connors nodded at a_ small 
amount of chipped rock on top of 
the pile of sand. “We hit rock,” 
he answered sulkily. “We have to 
put another casing down.” 

The men fastened the casing to a 
line and stepped toward the well. 
They hesitated as a low whistling 
sound rose from it. Suddenly the 
whistling changed to a deafening 
The two men dropped the 
casing and all of them ran. Pipe 
was thrown out of the well through 
the floor of the derrick, quickly fol- 
lowed by a great spurt of black oil. 

When the frightened horses were 
quieted, the men and boys stood to- 
gcther watching the oil spout high. 
Connors and Brewer were standing 
glumly apart from the others. 

Mr. Potter turned to Ted. “Your 
courage and quick action saved my 
well,” he said. 

“And he rides like a Texas cow- 
boy too,” Jim added admiringly. 

Ted smiled. Never again would 
anyone call him “fraidy cat.” 


roar. 


America, the Land 
We Love 


(Continued from page 74) 


comfortable homes to start a new 
community. Remember, when they 
first came here there were no stores, 
no streets; not even houses.” 

Mr. Jones, the principal, had 
been standing quietly in the door- 
way for a few minutes. Now he 
said, “How would the third grade 
like to take a trip to Swain City? 
You could see the first house built 
in this county. You could see a 
blacksmith shop, too, and the first 
feed mill. Then you could stop at 
the museum.” 

Of course the third grade wanted 
to go, so a few days later they 
boarded a school bus and started 
off. Soon the bus was parked in 
front of an old log cabin in Swain 
City. A guide showed them how 
claylike mud had been used for ce- 
ment. He showed them the tools 
that were used to make the irregu- 
lar shingles. Inside, the children 
walked on the wide boards that had 
replaced the original dirt floor. All 
of the furniture had been made by 
hand, even a tiny cradle that stood 
by the fireplace. 

At the blacksmith shop, the chil- 
dren saw how nails and hinges were 
made and how plows that were 
broken on rocks were repaired. 

At the museum they saw many 
relics of these early days, oil lamps, 
spinning wheels, wooden dishes and 
iron pots, hand-woven rugs. 

The next day the children talked 
over their trip. 

“The early settlers of our county 
were good Americans,” said Joe. 
“They were willing to live in rough 
cabins and work with poor tools, so 
they could help our country grow.” 

“Yes,” Miss Clay agreed. “The 
early pioneers were good Ameri- 
cans. They helped to build the fine 
country we have today.” 
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Toby Saves the Show 
(Continued from page 18) 


“What are you going to do, sir?” 
Toby asked, for he knew the profes- 
sor’s act was important to the suc- 
cess of the show. 

“Lose money, I’m afraid,” an- 
swered the captain with a frown. 

“IT can put on the dog act for 
Professor Nobbin if you'll let me,” 
offered Toby eagerly. 

“I’m afraid you couldn’t, son. 
Those dogs won’t act for anyone 
but Professor Nobbin.” 

“T mean I could put on an act 
with my own dog, Pepper,” ex- 
plained Toby. “Pepper knows a lot 
of tricks. The professor helped me 
teach him last year.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, you can 
try it if you want to,” said the cap- 
tain with a big smile. “Do you 
have a costume?” 

“Right here, sir,” said Toby, as 
he pulled his clown suit from un- 
der his arm and held it up. 

“My goodness! Are you a magi- 
cian, too?” laughed the captain. 

“No, sir,” said Toby. “I brought 
the suit with me because I was go- 
ing to dress up and put on my act 
for the professor.” 

“You can do that later,” said the 
captain. “I think the professor will 
be happier if you put it on for his 
public first. Now hurry into. your 
costume. The crowd’s getting rest- 
less.” 

Toby and Pepper ran up the 
garigplank. When they returned, 
Toby was dressed in his red-and- 
white clown suit, and he carried a 
barrel hoop. Pepper ran along be- 
side him, barking excitedly. 

When Toby and Pepper jumped 
onto the platform, the crowd ap- 
plauded. Pepper stood on his hind 
legs, and when Toby said, “Walk,” 
Pepper walked across the platform. 
When Toby played his mouth or- 
gan the dog began to dance on his 
hind legs. He danced forward and 
back, and he turned around and 
around, 

“Count five,” said Toby, and 
Pepper barked five times. “Count 
seven,” said Toby, and Pepper 
barked seven times. 

At the end of the act, Toby held 
up the round barrel hoop and Pep- 
per jumped through it again and 
again. The people clapped and 
clapped. 

Toby and Pepper jumped off the 
platform and ran to the showboat. 
Again Toby bumped into the cap- 
tain, who was coming down the 
gangplank. 

“Don’t you ever walk?” asked 
the captain. 

“Oh, yes, sir, but I’m in a hurry 
now,” said Toby in apology. 

“On your way to see the profes- 
sor?” questioned the captain. 

“Yes, sir,” said Toby. 


, 








“Well, he isn’t roaring any 
more,” said the captain. “I told 
him how you saved the show, and 
he’s all smiles now. That was a 
good act, son. You have a nice 
little dog here,” he added, as he 
patted Pepper’s head. 

“Thank you, sir,” smiled Toby 
happily, and with Pepper at his 
heels, Toby ran up the gangplank 
to see his friend, Professor Nobbin. | 
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in a modern dwelling must be im- 
ported from the mainland. Food 
also is expensive. The cost of para- 
dise is high! 

Within the city, the climate va- 
Some parts have considerable 
rain, but for most of the city “every 
day is picnic day.” Showers last 
only five or ten minutes, then out 
comes the sun—and often a beauti- 
ful rainbow. Householders wishing 
green lawns must water them daily. 
The trade winds provide a constant 
breeze. My friends, who have lived 
near Waikiki for six years, cannot 
recall that the temperature has ever 
gone below 62 degrees, or above 80. 

Pll remember that with consider- 
able nostalgia when I am shoveling 
snow this winter!) The one-season 
year means a minimum of clothing 
expense; no home-heating equip- 
ment 1s necessary. 

The racial complexion has 
changed slightly since World War 
II. According to a report made in 
the summer of 1948, about one 
third of the inhabitants are of Cau- 
casian ancestry, one third of Japa- 
nese ancestry, and the rest Chinese, 
Korean, Filipino, Hawaiian, or 
part-Hawaiian. There is a decided 
amity among the races, and all are 
completely hospitable to tourists. 

We just had to go bathing at 
Waikiki Beach! The water was 
wonderfully warm and _ incredibly 
blue; the sand was a rosy beige, the 
sky a brilliant azure. The Hawai- 
ian sun warmed our bones, and the 
breeze cooled our skin—it really was 
heavenly. We watched the surf- 
board riders skimming in on the 
waves in what appeared to be an 
effortless performance. How they 
balanced themselves without even a 
rope to help support them will ever 
be a mystery to me! 

Although surfboards were be- 
yond us, we did decide to try a ride 
in an outrigger canoe. Such a 
canoe has six single seats, and a 
three-sided bar built out at one side 
to steady it. We took the four front 
seats, and two husky Hawaiians oc- 
cupied the rear places. We all 
paddled leisurely until we were out 
in the vicinity of good-sized waves. 
When our guides had sighted an es- 
pecially active wave, they shouted 
a signal to us for speedy paddling 
toward shore; then, in a moment, 
another shout to “rest paddles”; 
and we whizzed in on the wave at 
anywhere from forty to sixty miles 
an hour! The salt water sprayed us 
thoroughly, but it was a glorious 
feeling. 

On another day, we lunched at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Three 
sides of the dining room are sliding 
glass panels, the fourth opens to the 
hotel lobby, with its purse-tempting 
shops. The unrestricted view of 
the ocean in front, the sight of 
sand, palm trees, tropical flowers 
on each side, was like a dream. 
We ate creamed chicken in a coco- 
nut half-shell, listened to lovely 
music, and witnessed an intriguing 
fashion show. The lavishness and 
luxury of that hour reminded me 
that when I had mentioned to one 
of my classes my plan to visit 


ries. 


Eight Days in Hawaiian Paradise 
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friends in Honolulu in August, one 
seventh-grader had burst out with, 
“Honolulu! Gee! And you teach- 
ers want a raise!” 

There was another memorable 
meal—a luau, which is the tradi- 
tional Hawaiian feast. My friend 
had a muumuu for each of us to 
wear. That’s the informal dress— 
ankle length, loose, with a ruffle 
around the bottom. (It certainly 
hides any figure faults!) Some of 
the guests wore holokus, a more 
formal Hawaiian dress, with a 
stately train caught up and held by 
a loop on the wrist. The piéce de 
résistance of the luau is the imu 
pig.. It’s covered with ti leaves, 
and roasted for about eight hours 
in an outdoor underground oven. 
Hot lava rocks surround it, and a 
layer of cinders covers it. 

All the luau guests watched the 
uncovering of the pig, then re- 
turned to the tables to enjoy typical 
Hawaiian food—without benefit of 
silverware! Besides bits of the roast 
pig, each of us had a sweet potato, 
a scallion, chicken in coconut milk, 
and lomi-lomi salmon (pounded 
raw salmon) together with several 
other bits of fish, poi (which I 
learned to scoop up rather dexter- 
ously with two fingers), paupia (a 
coconut pudding), and sticks of 
delicious pineapple. I still prefer 
American pork and beans—but it 
was a most interesting experience. 

The entertainment was truly na- 
tive also. Male singers strummed 
their guitars, and played haunting 
Polynesian melodies; and women, 
young and not so young, performed 
the various hulas. The hula is an 
extremely significant dance, with 
meaning-in every movement. It is 
far from being just the carefree 
hip-shaking with which so many 
Americans have mistakenly come to 
associate it. 

Sugar production and pineapple 
growing are the two most impor- 
tant industries of the islands. (The 
tourist trade ranks third.) No trip 
to Honolulu is complete without a 
visit to the Hawaiian pineapple 
cannery. While you’re waiting for 
a group to gather for a guided tour, 
you may decide you are thirsty. 
When you turn on the faucet, you 
discover that pineapple juice, not 
water, is coming out! Delicious, 
too! The efficient routine and the 
cleanliness of the factory impressed 
us deeply. It was the height of the 
canning season, and two conveyor 
belts were bringing in the pine- 
apples at the rate of 160,000 per 
hour. We watched all the opera- 
tions from conveyor belt to labeling 
department, and enjoyed the ex- 
planations of our charming young 
Japanese hostess. 

There are three high spots from 
which to view Honolulu. One is 
the Aloha Tower in the heart of 
the city’s business district. Then, 
six miles from the city, is the Nuu- 
anu Pali, which provides a perfect 
bird’s-eye view of the city, harbor, 
and ocean. In 1795 this same 
height provided a death trap when 
the great Kamehameha, uniting all 

(Continued on page 81) 
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the islands under his rule, hurled 
Oahu warriors over the cliff. Al- 
though I was assured that the wind 
there is so strong that anyone 
jumping off would be thrown back, 
I did not experiment! The third 
magnificent height. is Punchbowl 
Crater, location of the beautiful 
National Cemetery of the Pacific. 
Looking to one side, you see the 
harbor and the city. On the other 
side are thousands of white crosses 
and stars of David. One cross, no 
different from any other, marks the 
grave of the famous writer and 
G.1’s friend, Ernie Pyle. The love- 
liness of the scene defies descrip- 
tion. Truly, it is a place of peace 
for those who died in war. 

On a_ whirlwind sight-seeing 
tour, we saw the Foster Gardens 
with their famous orchids, the Io- 
lani Palace (once the residence of 
Hawaiian royalty but now the seat 
of the territorial legislature), the 
Judiciary Building and statue of 
Kamehameha the Great, the Li- 
brary of Hawaii (inviting enough 
to encourage even a nonreader to 
browse), ‘and the old Chamberlin 
house. 

Here it was we saw the Salem 
rocker of which Mrs. Richard 
Armstrong wrote in February, 
1833, “I would not take $20 for my 
Rocking Chair—no, not $40 if I 
could not get another.” We had 


Eight Days in Hawaiian Paradise 
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only an hour at the Bishop Mu- 
seum, and we needed at least a day. 
Established in 1889, the museum is 
concerned with Polynesian - re- 
search. It has the finest collection 
of Polynesian articles anywhere. Its 
scientific findings are open to all. 
We saw the feather coats and cloaks 
of the ancient kings. Only Hawai- 
ian royalty were permitted to wear 
feathers, and each royal family had 
its own combination. 

The Mormon Temple on Oahu 
is a magnificent structure, modeled 
after the Taj Mahal. In front of 
the temple are lovely pools, lined 
with white-trunked royal palms. 
Near by are brilliantly colored 
hedges and shrubs. 

After what seemed hours instead 
of days, my visit came to an end. 
It was time to say “Aloha” and to 
promise myself that someday I 
would return! 

As our eastward flight neared the 
California coast, the sun was set- 
ting. On one side, the sky was a 
flaming orange; on the other side, 
it shaded from gray to blue, to 
orchid, with one brilliant star glow- 
ing in its soft light. As it faded, we 
began to see the lights of San Fran- 
cisco twinkling their welcome to us. 
Fairyland must look like that! 
Then we glided onto the landing 
field—and I was “back to earth” 
after eight days in paradise! 


A Cheerful Trek along the California Coast 


(Continued from page 59) 


Three days in San Diego of the 
perfect climate were not enough to 
suit us, but one brilliant morning 
we tore ourselves away from the 
bridge where several boys were 
spearing fish, and drove north to 
the lovely seaside town of La Jolla 
(La Hoya). “Now we can say we 
were in ‘La Hoya’ in ‘Hune,’” 
joked my companion, a little later, 
as we regretfully started on. 

As we watched the changing Pa- 
cific, it slowly faded from dark 
purple to gray, then became clear 
green with streaks of blue, and 
turned into soft white foam as it 
caressed ‘the near-by shore. 

The road was lined with trees— 
Torrey pines and star pines, and 
tall, graceful eucalyptus that coolly 
waved a medley of red and silver- 
green leaves. We were amused 
rather than impressed by the royal 
palms, which had a few green 
fronds at the top while the rest, 
dead and brown, hung down like 
bedrageled hula skirts. 

Soon we turned off the highway 
for a few miles, to visit the old mis- 
sion of San Juan Capistrano. 
Founded in 1776 by Father Juni- 
pero’Serra, it still stands, within its 
high walls, a glorious symbol of the 
beauty of Christianity. As we en- 
tered the gate, the fragrance of 
Many flowers greeted us. White 
doves whirred softly about, or rest- 
ed on the shoulders of visitors. 
Cool water tinkled in the Fountain 
of the Fou Evangelists. Across the 
garden, a heavenly white oleander 
tree was framed in royal purple by 


the blossoms of a big jacaranda be- 
hind it. We tried to imagine the 
mission as it looks when the swal- 
lows return each spring. 

We entered the old dirt-floored 
kitchen (rozolera), where the 
monks had prepared their breakfast 
consisting of grain porridge, and 
their dinner, a broth, also made of 
grain. “It should be easy for us to 
be Christians,” I thought, as we 
were leaving. 

A little later we drove along the 
main street of delightful Laguna 
Beach, absorbing its famous atmos- 
phere—the colorful pottery displays, 
the art exhibits, the attractive 
shops, and the. blue Pacific beyond 
the cliffs. Suddenly we were star- 
tled by the wild signaling of a man 
on the corner. He wore a red plaid 
shirt and blue and had 
long, thick, red hair. We looked 
again. Beneath his red mustache, 
his mouth was open in a wide grin, 
and he was waving gaily. Grin- 
ning too, we waved back. We 
learned later that he was as much 
of a surprise to the Californians 
as to us. He had suddenly ap- 
peared and made himself Laguna’s 
unofficial greeter, and ever since 
had spent much time “greeting.” 

The next morning we clambered 
down steep steps cut into the cliff 
beside Bette Davis’ house, for our 
first Pacific dip. It was exhilarat- 
ing! We had heard that Bette often 
came to bathe and visit with other 
bathers—but we looked in vain for 


her. 
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| along the coast. 


A Cheerful Trek along the California Coast 
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It hard to tear ourselves 
away from these fascinating towns, 
but one Californian institution in- 
variably consoled us—the orange- 
juice stands! Soon after leaving 
Laguna we stopped at one, and dis- 
covered a delicacy that was new 
to me. Fresh dates! We bought 
some of them and were told that 
the date palm is at its prime when 
it is a hundred years old. At that 
age it yields up to six hundred 
pounds a year, and even when five 
centuries old it still produces well. 
[ wonder who wil! reap the harvest 
from all the pits we scattered! 

We whizzed along, nibbling, and 
soon we were marveling at still an- 
other of California’s miracles—hun- 
dreds of oil wells, on the hills, on 


was 


the beaches, and even in the water, 
all the way to Los Angeles. 

Our Los Angeles stay was filled 
with fun and excitement and inter- 
est. All too soon came the sunny 
day when we drove out through 
beautiful Santa Monica and up 
The green Pali- 
on our 


sades extended above 


right, and parked cars stretched 


us 


| along the beaches on our left. 





We stopped for a delicious ham- 
thick onion 
at famous Malibu Beach, 
““where the Stars meet the Sea.” It 
was another brilliant day and we 
were enchanted by the rosy sea- 


burger, covered with 
curls, 


weed coloring the water, the green 
hills (yes, they were getting much 
greener now), and the blue-roofed 
white houses all along the way. 

However, we still kept crossing 
bridges with the name of a river on 
them, and a dry gully under them. 
They seemed odd—like the Califor- 
nia habit of eating one’s salad be- 
fore one’s dinner and the California 
law that stops one’s car suddenly, 
in the middle of a busy street, for 
the “Pedestrian Walk” signal, while 
people saunter across. 

Just at sunset we came onto the 
wharf at Santa Barbara. We could 
the distant mountains tinged 
with exquisite rose, the fishing boats 
near by, and the white sail of a 


see 


| small boat bobbing on the waves. 





| 


It was too beautiful to leave, until 
a cold wind shook the royal palms 
bordering Cabrillo Boulevard be- 
hind us, and sent us shivering in- 
side, for a thick steak of swordfish 


baked in browned butter) and 
baked potatoes. Delicious! 
While sunrise was making the 


hills more lovely, we started on. 
We passed lemon ranches, and 
groves of wide-spreading English 
walnut trees. We saw more oil 
wells, and cattle grazing in green 
fields, and low rambling houses sur- 
rounded by palm trees. Rich black 
soil or thick yellow grains covered 
the hills. 

A sudden fog enveloped us, and 
we escaped it only by turning in 
among the hills to Salinas Valley, 


“Salad Bowl of the Nation.” At 
once the heat became intense. 
| Soon we were passing through 


an amazing region. Here was the 
artichoke center of the world, and 
my mouth watered. for a_ heart 


| dipped in French dressing. A little 


May 1950 


later came salt flats, and then 
truckloads of clean yellow carrots, 
bright green lettuce, and big red 
tomatoes. Everything for a perfect 
salad, even vineyards for those who 
might crave a dressing Italian style. 

Intrigued by a roadside sign, “A 
sip—a bite—or overnight,” we drew 
up for cold orange juice. Gentle 
old Mr. Barker, owner of the ranch, 
served us, and cheerfully answered 
our many questions. That “good 
smell,” he said, was the French- 
fried almonds which his wife had 
just finished preparing. See, they 
were still warm, in their waxed 
Yes, that little tree that 
looked like a peach tree was an al- 
mond tree, and the nuts while 
growing looked like little ecréen 
peaches. We bought almonds, and 
soon discovered a heavenly sweet— 
a fresh date, then a warm almond, 
another date, another almond! 

Our high spirits dropped when 
we came upon Camp Roberts, de- 
serted. There were miles of bleak 
gray buildings, their windows star- 
ing and empty. Only ghosts seemed 
to linger—and they had no place 
in this life-giving country. 

We by-passed Salinas, and rolled 
up our windows as the air suddenly 
turned cold. Before very long we 
reached charming Monterey, which 
was the ancient capital of Califor- 
nia. We followed her narrow fanlike 
streets to see the historical build- 
ings and picturesque Fisherman’s 
Wharf. At last, thoroughly chilled, 
we hurried back to Casa Munras. 
This unusual hotel had been erect- 
ed over the original home of Don 
Esteban Munras, Spanish diplomat, 
and the lobby revealed the old 
adobe walls, thirty-two inches thick. 
When we entered the cheerful din- 
ing room, we saw the first fireplace 
built in California, and we were in- 
stantly thrilled and de-chilled! Don 
Esteban had put his fireplace in the 
center of the room (his patio). It 
had six open sides, and reached to 
the ceiling. Within it, burned great 
logs. Every diner could enjoy it. 
“Gracios, Don Esteban!” exclaimed 
my companion, as we did full jus- 
tice to a delicious smorgasbord. 

We could have stayed here for- 
ever, but after raving over the 
beauty of the country, especially 
the Monterey cypress scenes next 
to the ocean, we hurried on, 
through Santa Cruz, and then—the 
Redwoods! We followed the trail 
through: the county’s Big Trees 
Park, craning our necks to see the 
tops of those forest giants. They 
knock false pride right out of one! 

But we still had one more great 
thrill to experience, and we were 
eager to go on—to San Francisco! 
We came upon her in the evening 
sun, thousands of clean white 
buildings covering her fourteen 
hills and valleys. We explored her 
thoroughly, and loved her without 
reservation. 

But suddenly we were homesick. 
We wanted to see the waving grain, 
gentle hills, and sparkling rivers of 
our own little paradise, in northern 
Illinois, and almost at once we 


started for HOME! 
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A Thrifty Tour 
(Continued from page 60) 


everything moved with almost 
assembly-line precision. But like 
the child in school who breaks up 
the routine with, “I haven’t any 
pencil,” there were a few individ- 
uals (and I blush to the roots of 
my hair) who kept misplacing the 
red ticket, the foundation of the 
whole system! 

How surprised the first Indians 
must have been to come upon the 
geysers of Yellowstone. They must 
have thought that the ghosts of 
their ancestors were rising all 
around them. Certainly, water 
shoots up from the most unexpect- 
ed sources. However, pictures of 
Yellowstone will never be com- 
plete until “smell-vision” has been 
invented, for sulphuric odors are 
a characteristic feature of the 
area.... 

Seattle surely has more than its 
just share of scenery for a city— 
Puget Sound on one side, Lake 
Washington on the other, and 
Mount Rainier hovering in the 
distance like a huge sundae drip- 
ping with marshmallow sauce. I 
have in mind a little ranch-style 
house where I can look out my pic- 
ture window at the sunset over the 
Sound, and turn to watch the shad- 
ows deepen on Rainier. No one 
has yet levied taxes on dreams. . . . 

Yosemite Valley—anyone who 
likes quiet, majestic beauty will find 
it in this national park, with its sheer 
granite cliffs rising thousands of 
feet, and waterfalls dropping grace- 
fully to lose their identity in the 
clear, fast-flowing Merced River. 

Anyone who wants all the best 
of camping pleasures concentrated 
in a comparatively small area will 
find them here. Those who want 
a family. holiday where persons of 
different ages can have full enjoy- 
ment without being sacrificed to 
others’ preferences will find it 
here.—Phyllis Esau, Teacher, Grade 
3, Collicot School, Milton, Mass. 


Historic Virginia 
(Continued from page 62) 


once practiced law and the desk 
on which he wrote the Monroe 
Doctrine. We could have spent an 
entire day in this place, so rich in 
history, but we had a long way to 
go to reach our final objective. 
Our next stop was at the George 
Washington Birthplace National 
Monument, which is in Westmore- 
land County. 

Here is a reconstruction of the 
story-and-a-half brick house where 
Washington was born—no log cab- 
in, but the substantial home of a 
prosperous landowner. It is an in- 
spiring place to visit; so peaceful 
and quiet, by the blue waters of 
the Potomac, that one can almost 
feel the source of Washington’s 
strength of character. I made co- 
pious notes so that I could tell my 
mountain school children about the 
tidewater birthplace of the “Father 
of His Country.” 

Five miles farther along the road 
is Stratford Hal, birthplace of an- 
other great American, Robert E. 
Lee. This house is like no other 





building in America—an H-shaped 
brick structure with two clusters of 
four chimneys each. You have to 
see it to believe it. Its entrance on 
the second floor, its massive brick 
walls, its wonderfully beautiful fur- 
niture, impart a feeling of richness 
and permanence. It is very differ- 
ent from the campus home at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, where Lee lived 
after the Civil War, while presi- 
dent of Washington College (now 
Washington and Lee University). 

Westmoreland State Park lies 
between the birthplaces of Lee and 
Washington, and after a strenu- 
ous day we had the pleasure. of 
camping for the night in an open- 
sided cabin in the coolness of the 
woods beside the Potomac.... 
Early next morning we were on our 
way to Williamsburg, through coun- 
try steeped in American history.— 
Mildred S. Goeller, Teacher, Sec- 
ond Grade, Public School, Bel- 
spring, Va. 


New York City 


One afternoon while we were in 
New York City, we took our car 
for a sight-seeing tour. We started 
with lower New York—down Broad- 
way, “The Great White Way.” 
Even in the daytime it was gay, 
with many of the signs working. 
We passed through Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where a number of former 
stables had been converted into 
colorful little homes for artists and 
writers. Next we passed through 
“Little Italy,” full of tenements old 
and new. 

Then came the Bowery and soon 
afterward Chinatown. It certainly 
was China away from China. Chi- 
nese children, somehow looking 
particularly American, passed by, 
carrying their books home from 
school. Narrow, twisting streets 
were unfit for vehicular traffic. 
There were Chinese newspaper 
sellers and bazaars full of ivory, 
sunshades, jades, and those things 
which are typical of the East. 

We visited a joss house, with its 
marriage canopy, its drum to beat 
for good luck (one for good luck, 
two for good health, and three for 
a happy marriage). The joss sticks 
rested on the altar with their cor- 
responding answers on the walls. 
Tea had been left for the gods. 
The old Chinese priestess chanted 
a queer blessing over us as we 
trooped out through the smallest 
post office in the world. Out in- 
to the alleyways again to Tom 
Noonan’s Cathedral. It was orig- 
inally an opium den which had 
been converted into a Chinese thea- 
ter with specially made seats that 
allowed pigtails to hang down 
without touching the floor. 

Most of our journey had been 
under the one remaining elevated 
railway. In the harbor, the Statue 
of Liberty sparkled under brilliant 
sunshine. Unfortunately time didn’t 
permit us to ferry out, but we had 
a dirne’s worth through the tele- 
scope. As our return trip started, 
we sped past Wall Street. Now and 
then we had lovely glimpses of 
some of the bridges connecting 
New York with Long Island.—Fay 
Capell, Teacher, Wynyard State 
School, Tasmania, Australia. 
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“Better Breakfasts 
Make Better Days” 


A play outline with a modern 
theme that may be used as a basis 
for study, discussion, and final 
writing of the dialogue. It provides 
a means of self-expression and has 
much educational value when 
Se in a school assembly or 
or the Parent-Teachers Association 





through the Ages” 


is a historical pageant. The entire 
dialogue and costume ideas are 
given. It offers excellent 
cppertastiies to discuss the history 
of our American breakfast and the 
foods we eat today. It may be used 
as the basis for a puppet show 

or for a radio broadcast. 


THIS GRADED BREAKFAST UNIT INCLUDES: 
A 28-page Teacher's Manual, edited b 
Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. 
30 Students’ Work Sheets for graded 
pupil activities. 
A Classroom Breakfast Calender in full 
color. 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


FR EE to Teachess and Profes 
Educational Director 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. imo 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES « 4 «5 «6. 
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Michigan's clear, sunny 
days magically transform 
the three classroom R's 
into rest, relaxation and 
romance. Schoolday 
fatigue is completely 
erased as you swim and play with friends 
on sun-swept beaches, or fish and sail on 
bright-blue lakes and silver streams. Golf, 
tennis, hiking, or a horseback ride along 
Michigan’s forest-fringed trails will send 
your spirits soaring. And for your night- 
time enjoyment there's dancing at famous 
resorts, moonlight boat rides and lulling, 
pine-flavored breezes. Don’t lose another 
moment. Send the coupon today! ‘Then, 
plun to vacation in Michigan—Water 
Wonderland, where the only schedule you 
need follow is your heart’s desire for 
summertime pleasure. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
ROOM 15, CAPITOL BUILDING 
LANSING |, MICHIGAN 

+ I'd ke to know more about Michigan, by return 
mail. Please send me your free booklet, entitled ; 
“Michigan— Water Wonceriand,” where vacationing : 
at its best costs less. ° 
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Bob and the Big Ditch 
(Continued from page 20) 


locks at Utica and the Aqueduct 
at Rochester, too. I don’t know 
where he is right now, though.” 

“Boom!” From far off came the 
sound. 

“The cannon!” exclaimed Jerry. 
“They’ve started! That’s going all 
the way to New York. Just as 
soon as one cannon goes off, the 
next one in line is shot.” Jerry 
suddenly kicked his heels into his 


horse. “Let’s go!” 
Bob on Trotter hurried after 
him. “What’s the rush? The boats 


won’t be here for hours,” he pro- 
tested. “They only travel about 
four miles an hour. That’s as fast 
as the horses can pull them.” 

The schoolmaster was sitting on 
a box near the locks when the boys 
reined in their horses. He had a 
pencil and paper in his hand. 
“Good morning, Bob and Jerry,” 
he said. “This is a big day in his- 
tory, and I want to write down 
everything I can about it so people 
in years to come will know just 
what happened when the Erie 
Canal was opened.” 

“What have you written so fa 
asked Bob. 

The schoolmaster held out his 
paper. “The date—October 26, 
1825, the length of the canal—363 
miles, width—about 40 feet, mini- 
mum depth—4 feet.” 

“You could say it connects Lake 
Erie with the Hudson River,” said 
Jerry. 

The schoolmaster smiled as he 
wrote. “Good! I see you were 
awake when we discussed the canal 
in school.” 

Jerry’s face grew red, but he con- 
tinued. “It will be a great high- 
way between the East and the West 
and goods will be carried cheaper 
and farmers in the West can send 
grain to the East and get tools from 
the East and New York will prob- 
ably get to be a big port—” 

“Wait! Wait!” exclaimed the 
schoolmaster, writing rapidly. 

“People can travel on it, too,” 
said Bob. “Pa and I are going to 
New York on one of the boats to- 
day. He’s going to meet me down 
here soon.” 

“It’s a shame you have to go 
just when you’re getting along sé 
well -at school, too,” said the 
schoolmaster. “Jerry and I will 
miss you, won’t we, Jerry?” 

The hours passed all too quick- 
ly. The boys rode back to the 
farm, and Bob went into the house 
for his suitcase, but his father was 
not there. 

A shout from the crowd by the 
canal announced the arrival of the 
fleet of boats from Buffalo. 

Bob and Jerry watched as the 
first boat, the “Seneca Chief,” ap- 
proached, drawn by a team of four 
powerful horses. It was decorated 
with flags and flowers. On the deck 
was Governor Clinton, bowing and 
waving. 

Soon the “Seneca Chief” was go- 
ing through the five locks. Bob 
ran anxiously through the crowds 
looking for his father. 

“Never mind,” said Jerry. “If 
he doesn’t come in time you can 
just stay here longer.” 


ro 
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“Oh, no!”.groaned Bob. “We'd 
probably go by stagecoach, and 
I wouldn’t want that! You get 
bumped to pieces, and it takes so 
long! On the canal it’ll only take 
about nine days.” 

The “Young Lion of the West” 
and the “Buffalo” followed the 
“Seneca Chief” through the locks. 

At last Bob saw his father hur- 
rying through the crowds looking 
for him. 

“Oh, Pa! I’m so glad you got 
here!” cried Bob in relief. 

Mr. Danvers laughed. “I thought 
you wanted to stay here.” 

“Oh, I do, but—” 

“T have been to see Mr. Brewster. 
I’ve decided to go into the boating 
business with him here in Lockport. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams say we may 
live on with them.” 

Jerry began to jump up and 
down in excitement. 

“But first,” said Mr. Danvers, 
“T have business in New York and 
we have a boat to catch.” He 
handed a suitcase to Jerry. “How 
would you like to go along? Your 
mother packed your clothes for 
you.” 

Jerry just stared at Mr. Danvers, 
a grin spreading all over his face. 

Mr. Danvers started toward the 
edge of the canal. “Our boat is 
the ‘Superior.’ ” 

“We'll see the fireworks in New 
York,” said Jerry, as he and Bob 
followed close behind Mr. Danvers. 

“And Governor Clinton pouring 
the Lake Erie water from the keg 
into the Atlantic Ocean,” added 
Bob. 

“And we’ll hear all those speech- 
es,” laughed Jerry. 

“Best of all,” said Bob, “we'll be 
coming back here to stay. And I 
won’t have to give up Trotter.” 


Nebraska Blizzard 
(Continued fram page 19) 


small ranchers, but Jerry and the 
ranchers’ children were friendly 
enough. On the way to school he 
and Olaf Lingrin played Indian 
scouts and sent signals to each 
other. Sometimes Olaf let Jerry 
ride his pony. 

The Allens were glad that they 
had the old battery radio. The 
news made them feel worse, but 
they had to know. 

“Winds at sixty miles per hour 
are believed to have buried alive in 
the snow thousands of sheep and 
cattle,” the newscaster said. 

Two tears rolled down Trudy’s 
cheek as she listened. 

There was a week of this. Food 
grew scarce, and they had to burn 
even the pantry shelves when the 
supply of wood gave out. 

Then came the big news on the 
radio. Bulldozers were’ opening up 
roads. For quicker relief the Army 
was sending huge C-82’s and C- 
47's. They called it “Operation 
Haylift.” 

The Lingrin ranch was men- 
tioned. They had signaled for help, 
and hay was dropped to save a 
thousand head of cattle. 

Jerry was all eagerness. “Maybe 
‘Operation Haylift’ will save our 
cows.” 

(Continued on page 90) 





EARN 
EASY 
MONEY 


by taking advantage of 


your school experience 


There is a golden opportu. 
nity awaiting you this summer, 
F, A. Owen Publishing Company 
is looking for experienced, capable 
school people to act as representa. 
tives at educational meetings, in. 
stitutes, and summer sessions dur- 
ing July and August. Here isa 
chance to make money, and at the 
same time make vaiuable contacts 
in your own field. 


Because you are a teacher, 
you will find this job an easy one. 
Knowing the school field, you will 
know how to present (1) THE 
INSTRUCTOR and other teach- 
ing magazines, (2) a complete 


group of best-selling general 
magazines, (3) The _ Instructor 
Teaching Aids. Here you have 


real help for people whose prob 
lems and needs you understand. 


Make this a profitable sum 
mer. Fill out the coupon below 
and paste it on a penny postal 
card. ‘We will send you complete 
information. Right now there are 
openings in all localities. Act now 
to be considered for your com 
munity. 


Pwr eS SS S S S S S S ") 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dept. A | 
Dansville, N. Y. | 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me complete details 
about summer employment as 4 
representative of your company. 
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Honoring American 
Mothers 


(Continued from page 42) 


The flag of our great country 

Stands for mothers of yesterday; 

But our country’s great Tomorrow 

Depends on our mothers today. 

So with red, white, and blue we 
salute them 

The mothers of men great and 
small ; : 

For our country’s flag means each 
of them, 

The mothers of us all! 

(The American flag occupies the 
center of the frame. It waves in 
the breeze created by an electric fan 
during the reading and the music. 
During this picture, the Reader 
gives the poem above. As an ac- 
companiment to this spoken poem, 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” may 
be used; or the poem may be read 
without music and at its conclusion 
the national anthem may be played 
before the curtains close on the 
picture. Lighting, white.) 

Note: Sources of the music suitable 
to use with this program follow. All are 
Victor Records and should be ordered 
through retail dealers. Brahms’s “Lulla- 
by,” No. 22160; “Yankee Doodle,” No. 
11-8762; “Tell Me the Story of Jesus,” 
No. 2156; “O, Susanna,” No. 4569; 
“Wagon Wheels,” No. 24635; “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” No. C-4366; 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” No. 35805. 
Although flute, accordion, and violin are 
mentioned in connection with various 
selections in the text, the above records 
do not necessarily feature these instru- 
ments, 


Giants of the City 
(Continued from page 40) 


I run trains and turn ma- 
I dry clothes, 


houses. 
chines in factories, 
freeze foods, iron clothes, toast 
bread, run radios, sweep houses, 
tell time, and even ring doorbells. 
There is no giant greater than I 
here now. Think how I changed 
your city. Many things were dis- 
carded such as iceboxes, washtubs, 
sadirons, and brooms. Telephone 
and telegraph companies use me 
all the time. Your city is a differ- 
ent place because of me. 

(Artists come in carrying pic- 


tures of electric iron, toaster, 
sweeper, flashlight, clock, radio, 


and so on, and tell something about 
each one. They exit, followed by 
Electricity.) 

paD—Without all of these giants 
—steam, gas, and electricity—our 
city would still be a little country 
town, with oil lamps, water pumps, 
water wells, coal stoves, and stage- 
coaches. 

LORETTA—Are there any other 
giants that are in our city now? 

DAD—There are two more giants 
greater than all the rest, but we 
know very little about one and al- 
most nothing of the other. How- 
ever, some day these two may 
change our city so much that we 
would scarcely recognize it. 


Geri—Honest, Dad? What are 
they? 

DAD—One of them is atomic en- 
ergy. 


GERI—~Do you mean the atomic 


bomb? 


DAD—I mean the same energy 
Which is used in the atomic bomb, 
yes. Any of our giants can do both 
food thines and bad things. The 





atomic bomb is bad, but atomic 
power can be used for many good 


purposes. 


ATOMIC ENERGY (enters)—I am 
Atomic Energy. Scientists have 
been working to control me for 
many years. So far, you have 


heard mostly about my destructive 
powers, but when I am used for 
constructive purposes I shall do 
many things for man. (Remains 
on stage.) 

pap—The other giant is sun 
power. A few months ago, sci- 
entists asked Congress to appropri- 
ate money for experiments that 
may show the world how to use 
energy created in the same way as 
the sun’s energy. 

SUN POWER (enters and stands 
by Atomic Energy)—I am Sun 
Power. If you let the sunshine 
through a magnifying glass onto a 
piece of paper, the paper will soon 
burn. This shows how powerful I 
am. When the scientists find out 
how to use energy like mine, the 
world may be a much different 
place. 

(Gianis who left stage return, 
and all seven stand together at 
side of stage.) 

pAD—Horse power, wind power, 
and water power came to our city 
when it was settled. These three 
giants worked for us for many 
years. Later three greater giants 
camé—steam, gas, and electricity. 
They changed a small town to a 
great city. Some day atomic en- 
ergy and sun power may make gas, 
steam, and electricity seem very 
old-fashioned. 

GERI—Thanks, Dad, for the story. 

LORETTA—I like to know about 
real giants. 


Maps in School 
(Continued from page 76) 


desert and tundra, and the like ap- 
pear more or less in their natural 
colors, and mountains are shown 
by hachuring or shading. 

We should not make the common 
mistake of assuming that children 
automatically understand a map. 
It is difficult to bridge the gap be- 
tween the small world of the child 
and the enormous areas represented 
on the map. Even the teacher has 
to fly in an airplane to visualize it. 
A great deal of home-mapping, us- 
ing blocks, sand tables, the school- 
yard, and so on, is necessary in the 
early stages of education to get 
across the connection between map 
and country. Only gradually can 
one go over from maps of the 
school block to maps of the town, 
state, country, and the world. It 
is good to give an idea of the dis- 
tances involved. To get from Bos- 
ton to New York takes two weeks 
on foot, four days on a horse or in 
a carriage, five hours by train, and 
one hour by plane. If we can re- 
inforce the visualization with pic- 
tures it is so much the better. No 
effort is too great to make the pu- 
pil see an actual piece of land 
when looking at a map. If this is 
achieved, the map will be more 
than a mere location diagram; it 
will be the design’ of the stage upon 
which men and women are playing 
in the great drama of life. 





" THE OCEAN... THE MOUNTAINS ... HISTORIC 
SHRINES .. . GORGEOUS SCENERY—AND FUN GALORE! 


Please write now for complete information about 
Virginia’s famous vacations! Let us tell you what 
fun you'll have on golden beaches ... in cool, green 
mountains ... in historic Shenandoah Valley... at 
the proud old homes of famous Americans . . . along 
Skyline Drive . . . at Natural Bridge and Natural Tunnel 
in Colonial Williamsburg, Yorktown and Jamestown 
+ « +» at picturesque, historic Fredericksburg . . . at famous 
resorts . . . and at Abingdon, home of the Barter Theatre. 
Let us tell you about the golf, tennis, swimming, boating, 
fishing, horsebacking and all the other sports that help 
make Virginia America’s grandest vacation land! Come 
to Virginia! 


ett 


Kenmore — the 
bridal home of Betty eee 


Washington, George 
Washington's sister. 











Department of 
Conservation and Development 
Room 849, 914 Capitol St. 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 








You'll find all 


sports in Virginia, 





Prom the warm Blue Atlantic to the cool 
Blue Ridge, all Virginia vacation spots are 
linked together by wide, modern highways 
and excellent rail, air and bus facilities. é 














“The Common 
Glory” — presented 
at Williamsburg, 
June 30 — Sept.14. 








CANADA'S 
OCEAN PLAYGROUND 





Nearby NOVA SCOTIA 


has everything for a Perfect Vacation! 


IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea-conditioned summer wonderland . . . 
by car, ship, ‘train, plane or bus. FROM ALL OVER AMERICA folks 
with an eye to worth-while vacation values keep coming back year after 
year...to play and relax on magnificent sandy beaches, drive on 
uncrowded highways, enjoy unspoiled ee virgin forests and quaint 
villages. Youll find accommo- = 

dations to suit any budget in . | 2a | 
fine resort hotels, comfortable 
shore and lakeside cabins. And 
remember—average daily sum- 
mer. temperature is only 70°. 








NOVA SCCTIA | 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION | 
P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia | 
Please send free literature to 1680 

| 


—Overnight from Boston by | oie 
Eastern Steamship Lines— | Silt, * 02:05. cx chaldianal nektenedlia SvaTE........-. 
New Y. ck Office 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Yi e 
UY EE AE 
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CABANA CLUB 








is fun-time in 
What's 
Swimming — fishing 


Summer-time 
lovely Fort Lauderdale! 

your favorite? 
— sailing — tennis — dancing — boat- 
ing in the mvonlight or just lazying in 
the sun? They are all here and at budget 


summer prices! 


$ PER WEEK 
21 PER PERSON 
DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


Swim in the hotel's private fresh water 
pool whenever you please or have an ex- 
hilerating plunge in the ocean. Dining 
is on the terrace and cocktails are served 
in the intimate Malayan Room. It's easy 


to relax at the informal, friendly Escape. 











Write for Illustrated 
ochure 


hes » Be, 
Sen 4 
» ser > 
eS. = 5 
x _ 
I AA AEX 
“The Fort Lauderdale Story,” a 16 m 


m 
color-sound motion picture available to 
clubs and organizations. Ask for details. 


THE ESCAPE “OTEL 


AT THE BEACH 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


a 



















GLORIOUS 








DAYS IN 


NEW YORK 
$50 PER PERSON 






(2 i A ROOM) 
- INCLUDES — 

Choice Room with Bath & Radio 
~ 3 Days & 2 Nights — Complete 
Breakfast in Dining Room, in- 
cludes Tip. 
Empire State Bidg. Observation Tower — 
Radio City Music Hall — Lecture Tour 
of N.B.C. Radio & Television Studios - 
Choice of Other Selected Attractions. 
Single Room $1.00 Additional per Day 
~ Twin Beds $.50 addtl per Day, per 
Person. 

TELEVISION IF DESIRED 
ROY MOULTON 
Managing Director 









goa 
Hotel AYCCAOULLY 


227 W. 45th St., Just off B’way 

















HERE'S 
VALUE! 
ALL ROOMS 


7 p, WITH RADIO 






$#B50 
from Ama SINGLE 

$ #950 
from Sg DOUBLE 


HY  @) ¥ E L |i times savage] 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street. New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATIONS 
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HOTEL 
MORRISO 


CHICAGO 


~ 





HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


SEA FOOD 
STEAKS and CHOPS 














>) cocktail lounge, 800 nice rooms 













Spend your New York 
summer here... .. 
We have a soft spot in 
our heart for teachers 


| We favor teachers, teachers favor 
| us! They like our residential lo- 
cation, close to Columbia’s cam- 


4 pus—1 block from Riverside 
eS Park, transportation, 10 minutes 
|, from Times Square. They like 


our roof solarium, good food, 


each with bath and radio. Why 

don’t you stay at the Paris this 

summer? You'll like it too. 

Daily from $3.00 single, $4.25 double 
Mention this ad for special weekly rates 
MARTIN WALTER, M gr. Write for Booklet B 





















When you visit New York, 
there’s no need to be satisfied 
with anything but the best—luxury at 


budget prices . . . Only $7 daily—2 
persons in a large double room 


Write for Booklet ST 


oh 


HOTEL 


5 minutes walk to 
Grand Central—Penn Stations 
PARK AVENUE at 34th St. 
@ stone's throw from Empire State Bidg. 
Thomas J. Kelley ll, Gea. Mgr. 
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shuffleboard, 


coastal 


rious apartment hotel open the year-round. 
joy an ocean-cooled summer on Florida's Gold 
Coast. Accommodations with complete kitchens, 
consisting of suites and efficiencies; hotel rooms 


cooled ; 


necessary. 
$4.00 


July 
day—2 in room, bath 
featuring Maine Lobster and fresh vegetables. 
250 acres, 
course on premises. 
beach and boat house. 
activities. 


HOTELS and RESORTS 





COLORADO 


Evergreen 

Squaw Mountain Lodge and Dude Ranch, near 
Denver, yet in the heart of the Rockies. Ride 
horses over scenic trails in Mt. Evans wilder- 
Our cowboys will teach you to ride (no 


ness. 
extra charge). Packtrips a specialty. Square 
dancing, fishing, steak-fries, rodeos, barbecues, 


hayrides, moonlit rides. Fine food. Reasonable 
rates. Write for free illustrated folder. 


CONNECTICUT 


Old Lyme 


Boxwood Manor. New England at its most at- 
tractive!. The gardens will enchant you—beauti- 
ful setting for a peaceful or active vacation. 
Fifteen acres of tree shaded lawns — tennis, 
putting green, badminton, movies. 
Free transportation to private beach—Summer 
theater nearby. Delicious food--American plan. 
Reasonable rates. Write for Booklet “T’’. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale 

Anchorage Apartments. For a low-cost vaca- 
tion, try our new deluxe apartments on inter- 
waterway, near ocean. No obstructions 
to ocean. Cool; twin beds in bedroom; living 
room with sofa bed; dinette; modern kitchen; 
tiled bath; bus service. $150 month for three; 
$175 month for four. Write for brochure. 1340 
Bayview Drive. 


Fort Lauderdale 
The Penthouse, 3012 Granada Street. A luxu- 


En- 


with private bath, and refrigerators. Some suites 
have ocean view. Rates as low as $25 per week 
for two. Ray U. Hilleman, Owner-Management. 


Miami Beach 

Cromwell Hotel, directly on the ocean. Nature- 
yet, completely air-conditioned. In the 
heart of every recreational activity. “Discover” 


for yourself America’s ideal summer (as well as 


resort. Advance reservations usually 
A luxury hotel with sensible rates. 
$6.00 up double. Daniel E. 


winter) 


up single, 
Dunn, Manager. 


MAINE 


Belgrade Lakes 


Belgrade Hotel. Special Rates for teachers to 
15th, after August 15th. $11 each per 
including meals. Seafoods, 


lake front, private golf 
400 feet to own swimming 
All sports and social 
Write for Booklet 25. 


one mile 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Oak Bluffs 
Need a vacation? Ocean View Hote! on beay. 


tiful Martha’s Vineyard Island is the 
Warm Sea Bathing. All Sports. A 
hotel with a gracious atmosphere, specializing jp 
Sea Food, Choice Meats, fresh vegetables from 
eur island farms. The emphasis is on comfort, 
Make reservations early. Rates are moderate, 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay—1000 Islands 


Hotel Crossmon. Situated on the shore of 
the St. Lawrence River—a fine old hotel with 
all modern conveniences; excellent food. Sporty 
progyam, game room, boating, cozy cocktajj 
lounge, orchestra for dancing nightly. Advange 
reservations desirable. Ownership mana 
Write for rates. A. Graham Thomson, Prop. 


answer, 


New York City 


Hotel Shelton, Lexington Ave. at 49th St. Ney 
York’s finest summer hotel . . . club atmosphere 
TV in your room at no extra charge (singles 
with bath, $4.50 up). Solarium, swimming pod, 
lounges, library, outstanding food, king-sixe 
cocktails, nightly music and dancing. In cop 
venient, distinguished Grand Central area. 


let. B. T. Davey, Manager....A Knott Hote, 


New York City 


Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. at 55th St A 
friendly, modern hotel — near Times Square 
Radio City, shops, transportation, Large “hom 
ey” rooms with bath, radio (singles $3.75 uw, 
doubles $5.50 up). Popular with teachers: om 
all-expense plan! For as little as $6.95 liv 
here, spend 2-8 memorable days seeing Ne 
York. A Knott Hotel ...C. O’Connor, Manager 


New York City 

Hotei Winslow on fashionable Madison Ave. 
55th St. — near midtown shopping and busines 
districts, Radio City, Central Park. Ideal fe 
teachers who want to live smartly but economi- 
cally. Inexpensive, excellent luncheons and dip 
ners in our cocktail lounge. Singles from $2.50, 
from $15.00 weekly. Pamphlet. John D. Gibbom, 
Manager ... another fine Knott Hotel, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts.—Bushkill 


Peters House. Opens May 25. Beautifully 
cated on little Bushkill Banks under delightf 
old shade trees. Famovs for cuisine, recreation, 
rest and friendly environment. All sports 
swimming. 3 hours from New York, Phi 
Teachers, special June rates, American Pla 
$8 up. Information write, or phone Bushkil 


25. Roscoe A. Marvel. 





Land of Enchantment 


If you would really gain perspec- 
tive, visit a civilization that is older 
than your own. Visit New Mexico. 
Especially, visit Old Santa Fe—La 
Villa Real de la Santa Fe—the old- 
est capital city in our country. 
Santa Fe, where the patient Indi- 
ans lived and loved to their own 
taste for many years, leaving tan- 
gible evidences of their life in caves 
and pueblos; leaving intangible but 
mysteriously enchanting influences 
in the very atmosphere of the city 
and its surrounding country. 

Old Santa Fe, refuge and battle- 
ground alike! Here came conquista-, 
dores, friars, priests, traders, gran- 
dees, adventurers, aristocrats. This, 
surely, is the place to escape stand- 
ardization and to place a new value 
on one’s individuality. Here three 
distinct groups of peoples—the In- 
dians, the Spanish-Americans (do 
not call them Mexicans in New 
Mexico), and just ordinary Ameri- 
cans—live, if not in harmony, at 
least in tolerance. . 

The Navajos produce weaving 
that is unexcelled for design, soft- 
colored vegetable dyes, tight and 
smooth texture. Make your pur- 
chases in the villages and pueblos, 
and do not be surprised to see col- 


lege diplomas hanging above the 


looms and workbenches. Many of 
these well-educated craftsmen have 
returned to their own people, rich 
in knowledge and experience. You 
will visit the village of San IIde- 
fonso, where Maria, the potter, has 
created, by her meticulous efforts, 
pottery that is almost flawless im 
its construction and _ usefulness. 
Across the pueblo one of her sons, 
Popovi Da, makes exquisite sand- 
cast silver and turquoise jewelry. 
Out again, over sun-drenched, 
sage-scented mesas to the canyon of 





Rito de los Frijoles, part of the 
Bandelier National Monument 
This wide plateau slopes from the 
Jemez Mountains to the Rio 
Grande. Hundreds of caves ar 
chiseled into its soft depths, visible 
proof of the habitat of the Indians 
in their trek south from Colorado. 
These Indians built as many as four 
hundred walled rooms, apartment 
like, entered from above. The kivas, 
or sacred ceremonial chambet% 
were circular and rock lined, 

had a semblance of air conditioning 
in their opposite vents. The inhab 
itants were farmers, raising com 
and many beans, hence the nam& 
“Canyon of the Beans.”—M/ignon 
Mary Price, Teacher of Social 
Studies, Grades 7-8, Saint Nicholas 
School, Seattle, Wash. " 


(Travel continued on page 87) 
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My Country 


‘One engine pushing and one 


pulling! Early morning of Inde- 


pendence Day at Homestake Pass 
on the Great Div ide! What a thrill 
for an Easterner, whose former 
western boundary had been Chi- 
cago, to spend July Fourth, most 
momentous day in our country’s 
history, amid scenes of indescrib- 
able beauty. Like a rhythmic ac- 
companiment, the revolving train 
wheels kept saying to me, “My 
country—my country—my country.” 

Left far behind were storied 
Philadelphia, bustling Chicago, the 
quiet green reaches of the upper 
Mississippi leading to the busy 
“Twin Cities.” In the background 
too, were three kaleidoscopic days 
in Yellowstone. Ahead was to me 
virgin country—the marvelous en- 
gineering of Gallatin Pass between 
wails of solid rock, mountains with 
nightcaps of snow, unique rock 
formations, curves, and tunnels. 

As I looked down from those vast 
heights upon farms so far below, 
houses and barns reminded me of 
toy villages under Christmas trees. 
Paiches of grainfields and pasture 
lands appeared now and then like 
blocks in an old-fashioned quilt, 
and my song changed. Now the 
wheels seemed to be humming 
Katharine Lee Bates’s “America 
the Beautiful.” 

Through the government locks 
in Seattle—what a high spot for a 
former geography teacher—on to 
Oregon and the famed Columbia 
River Drive. I still catch my breath 
when I see in memory the magnif- 
icent fir forests, giant crags, water- 
falls, and wild flowers. It was fairy- 
land come true without needing 
either a magic carpet or Aladdin’s 
lamp. And now the motor in the 
bus taking us around Mount Hood 


kept’ saying to me: “This is my 
country—my country—my country.” 

Prosaic perhaps, but fascinating, 
were the fish ladders at Bonneville 
Dam, a sight I had long wished to 
see. To me far more wonderful 
than the dam _ itself were the 
glimpses of those silvery bodies 
fighting their way upstream. 

Through the orange groves of 
Southern California, and in and 
out of the mystic maze that is 
Hollywood, the train carried us to 
Grand Canyon, our last stop. Do 
you who have been there remember 
the awe which held you spellbound 
at your first glimpse? The actual 
immensity, the almost unbelievable 
geological facts that you were giv- 
en, the constantly changing play of 
color as you stopped at each van- 
tage point on the rim? 

I loved it all, but one picture | 
shall choose for memory’s gallery 
sunset on the terrace slipping swift- 
ly into twilight with purple shad- 
ows filling the canyon, deepening 
gradually until that vast chasm was 
filled with blackness. A biting wind 
had driven everyone else’ indoors 
but, fascinated, I lingered. Then, 
deep in the heart of the canyon, a 
single gleam appeared on the ranch 
far below—a mere pinpoint of man- 
made light. Overhead the stars ap- 
peared in.a_ strangely luminous 
blue-green sky, and a single planet 
hung like a jewel almost near 
enough to  touch.—Helen C. 
Gremont, Principal, Monroe Street 
and South ‘Avenue Schools, Bridge- 
ton, N.]J. 


Travel continued on page 89) 


Wellhung 


VIRGINI 


as Patrick Henry 


knew it 


HE heroic story of Patrick Henry’s fight for our country’s 
freedom lives forever in these famous re-created buildings— 
the Capitol, Raleigh Tavern and the magnificent Governor’s Palace. 


A trip to Williamsburg is not only educational—it is recreational as 


well with golf on our new course, tennis, swimming, 







For information: write 
Frances 1. Burns, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, see 
travel agent or Williams- 
burg Reservation Office, 
630 Fifth Avenue. Tele- 
phone Circle 6-8896. 


cycling, garden tours. Fine lodgings in modern hotels, 
colonial guest houses and restored taverns. 
WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
Single from $3.50 * Double from $5 


WILLIAMSBURG INN 
Single from $7 « 







Double from $10 





















Ideally located 

in the smart and 

convenient Grand 

Central area. Write for folder. 


4ore VT helton. 


49th St. & Lexington Ave 
New York 


B. T. Davey, 
Mgr. 





How to Live.e. 
LONGER, HEALTHIER 
and HAPPIER 
Get FREE INFORMATION 
about this VACATION RESORT 
and HEALTH CLINIC 











The Ball Clinic Buildings 
Yes, one or two weeks of Health restora- 
tion, relaxation and rest can work, wonders 


for you—-especially when scientifically 
aided by Excelsior Springs World Renowned 
Mineral Waters, Specialized Mineral Water 
Baths, Massages, Special Diets and indi- 
vidual requirements as prescribed by Doc- 
tors for Mineral and vitamin deficiencies, 
All guests, upon registration, receive a 
FREE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION, advice 
and counsel from a staff of specialists— 
and in addition FREE HEALTH LEC- 
TURES five evenings each week. 
VACATIONIST RATES ARE UNUSUALLY LOW. 

Plan a vacation for Rest, Relaxation and 
Health Restoration NOW. For complete 
details write 


THE BALL CLINIC & HEALTH SCHOOL 
Dept. V-661 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





BERMUDA’S CA7uly OCEANSIDE HOTEL 











A real operating cattle and saddle 
along 6 miles of Colorado River (state’s finest 
trout fishing) in famed Middle Park, Colorado. 
Luxurious modern accommodations for 50 guests, 
ranch house or private lodges. Rates inelude 
horses, all general entertain- 


Write 


lodging, 
ment. Season: 
for full color 12” x 12” folder. 








DROWSY WATER RANCH 


meals, 
May 20 to November 1, 


DROWSY WATER RANCH 
Granby, Colorado 


sg 7 


A vacation you and your whole 
family will remember always. 
Warm Bermuda sun on your own 
private beach of coral sand. Com- 
plete facilities for golf, tennis and 
other sports. You'll appreciate the 
modern comfort and delicious cui- 
sine of the Elbow Beach Surf | 
Club, and enjoy the beach 
parties, barbécues and 












nightly entertainment — 
all regular features. 


E. R. HETLAND, Mgr, 
See your travel agent or 
call U. §. Representatives 
ROBT. F. WARNER ASSOC. 
New York * Washington 
Chicago * Boston 

















=| AMARINE STUDIO 


*o Deep sea life seen thru 200 under- 0 ¥ 





i »g Daytona Beach. 
eee; MARINELAND, FLORIDA 








water portholes. Unequalled for 
© camera fans. Restaurants, recrea- 

- 2 tion, accommodations. 
Q Sieride AlA, 18 mi. S. of 
St. Augustine, 35 mi. N. of 





famous TOWER ISLE and 


8 
B. 
8 IN 


Jamaica, B.W.I, 


LONGER VISITS AT LOW RATES 
THIS VACATION BARGAIN provides everything from 


arrival until departure: 8 days (7 nights) room 
and meals, private white-sands beach, salt water 
pool, dancing, movies, horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, tennis, shuffleboard, croquet, archery, 
scenic drives. 







MYRTLE BANK Hotels 


Stay longer if you wish, at equally 
low cost! 

Ask your travel agent for special 
Tower Folder and particulars of 
low summer rates on all air lines 
-+-0r consult Atlantic Int. Hotel 
Service, Essex House, N. Y. 19, or 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2. 




















FALLEN LEAF 
LODGE 


An American plan resort located on beau- 
tifal Fallen Leaf Lake, five miles from 
Lake Tahoe in ElDorado Naticnal Forest. 
Elevation 6300 feet. Fine swimming, hik- 
ing, boating, riding. Nature study groups. 
Pleasant quiet atmosphere. Rates from $9 
single, $16 double. 


Write for illustrated foider. 
FALLEN LEAF LODGE 
Fallen Leaf, California 
Season June 17. to September 10 
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Wonderland of Color 
(Continued from page 60) 


gorge below Red Arch Mountain, 
we were assigned to our cabins. We 
were greeted by two guards—the 
Watchman, a red tower at the 
gates of Zion, which rises more 
than half a mile above the road, 
and ‘the Sentinel, near the check- 
ing station, which is even higher. 
Close by are the beautiful and awe- 
inspiring East and West Temples, 
also réd, with bands of buff, pink, 
and gray toward their tops... . 
About midafternoon we took an 
excursion of some four or five miles 
by bus, penetrating farther and far- 
ther into the canyon, to the Tem- 
ple of Sinawava. Here a peaceful 
meadow—spread with a carpet of 
grass and fringed with aspens— 
is walled in by colossal towers, 
and here we had our best view of 
the Great White Throne. A huge 
truncated monolith of rock which 
towers twenty-five hundred feet 
above the Virgin River, between 
the Organ and Angels Landing, it 
is the most majestic of all the pil- 
lars. A dazzling sun brought out its 
colors: vermilion shading to rose, 
pink, gray, and finally white. .. . 
We left Zion Lodge the follow- 
ing afternoon.... That evening 
we reached Grand Canyon Lodge, 
on the north rim of the canyon. 
Except by plane it is impossible to 
watch the “divine abyss” come in- 
to view gradually. We emerged 
from the serenity of the forest, and 


there it was in all its glory, run- 
ning out to meet us—the earth’s 
greatest chasm, a labyrinth of 


mountains, mists, and rainbow col- 
ors, a mile deep and at that par- 





Good Mews for Vacation “/ravelers 


VER the years, hundreds of teachers have been 
thousands of 
Annual 
This year, will YOU be receiving a check 
just before Christmas—perhaps large enough to be 
Why not try for it? 
The forty-six cash prizes 
range from $250 to $10 (in 
An Instructor 
Illustrated Unit is sent to 


awarded prizes totaling many 
dollars in THE iINSTRUCTOR’s 
Contest. 


a nest egg for your 1951 trip? 


all, $1,000). 
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ticular point about twelve miles 


wide. The canyon defies descrip- 
tion—it is, as Theodore Roosevelt 
once said, “the one great sight 


which every American should see.” 

That night and the next we slept 
in a log cabin and were glad for the 
woolen blankets Which covered our 
rustic beds. At nine o’clock the 
first morning we met the naturalist- 
guide who conducted us to Bright 
Angel Point. He remarked that 
someone had suggested that he call 
the walk a “wamble.” That word 
would have been appropriate for 
the leisurely first part while he told 
us about the plant and animal life 
of the canyon, but it would never 
have done for the precipitous end 
of the trail on which a few false 
steps would have sent us hurtling 
far below. Yes, I'll admit that I 
was scared, but I wouldn’t have 
missed the magnificent views for 
anything! . . 

Two days later we left for Bryce 
Canyon. . It was evening when 
we reached Bryce Lodge, and we 
fairly dashed to the rim of the can- 
yon for a view at sunset, which in- 
tensifies the many colors of the 
fragile formations. 

On Sunday morning we went 
“rimming”’—and I use the word 
with less romantic connotation than 
do the college students to describe 
their ‘evening strolls! From the 
bottom of the great amphitheater 
rise rock formations of all shapes 
and colors. We had been told that 
we could see almost anything we 
chose at Bryce; that was true, for 
we were limited: only by our imagi- 
nations. A few of the names indi- 
cate the variety of formations: 
Queen’s Garden, Peek-a-Boo Can- 


get a check. 
Travel 
test (October 15, 


coming October 15. 


if you like. 
Travel of what kind? 


every contestant who observes the rules but doesn’t 


The entire period since the close of the 1949 Con- 
1949) is included but all manu- 
scripts (1,500 to 1,800 words) must reach us by this 
You can describe a trip taken 
last Christmas, or during the Easter recess this year, 


By train, bus, ship, plane, 
private automobile, or any combination of these. 





yon, the Bishop, Queen Victoria, 
and the Family, which someone 
compared to the Katzenjammers, 
with Mother Kay holding a rolling 
pin. 

After lunch we left for Cedar 
Breaks National Monument, which 
the Indians had named “Circle-of- 
Painted-Cliffs,” another chasm of 
beauty, where more than forty col- 
ors seem actually to talk.—Annie 
Laurie Von Tungeln, Teacher of 
Spanish, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


The Railroad Fair 
(Continued from page 62) 


“This time I'll do what I’ve al- 
ways wanted to do!” I asserted. 
“Pll take a conducted bus tour 
around the city. I don’t care if it 
does prove we’re uncouth country 
bumpkins. . It’s what you have to 
do if you ever really see anything 
in this big place!” And so we took 
the Grand Tour. ... 

The fourth-graders love trains, 
and if they had actually been with 
us the high spot of their Chicago 
visit would have been a day at the 
Railroad Fair. However, one day 
wouldn’t have been sufficient for 
them. They can already set you 
right on such means of transporta- 
tion as the travois, dog sledge, 
“DeWitt Clinton,” stagecoach, 
mule train, and pony express, and 
everything else down to streamlined 
Zephyrs and jet-propelled planes. 
The colorful and dramatic “Wheels 
A’Rolling” was just a summary of 
their knowledge—a sort of reunion 
of all their old friends. They would 
have insisted on riding the cable 


Persons eligible: Teachers in active service ( 
subject to call as substitutes), 
school administrators, and 
those who have been awarded Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prize 
in any previous Instructor Travel Contest. 

To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us 
the accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a 
post card or (first class) in an envelope. 
you enclose coupons from THE INSTRUCTOR, 
address your envelope to the Travel Editor. 





car, the Deadwood Central Narrow 
Gauge Local, and all the other 
types of transportation. ‘They 
would even have demanded thal 
the dream “Train of Tomorrow” 
unleash its magic and take them 
for a turn around the grounds. . ,, 

Fourth-graders are eternally hun- 

gry. Luckily . e could have fed. 
them at any number of fascinating 
places. Everything from a luxu. 
rious railroad dining car to a hot 
dog stand was immediately at 
hand. We chose the Cable Car 
Restaurant. From our table right’ 
on the lake, we watched a gossas) 
mer cloud of mist rise over the was” 
ter as summer showers continued. 
to fall. Soon the boats were blotted 
from view, and water, sky, and 
land seemed to merge into one 
great fairy-tale billow with a creak} 
ing car‘ on its cable going round) 
and round in the center. ... : 

And so, after breathing and cate 
ing trains, so to speak, nothing 
than the New York Central’ 
“James Whitcomb Riley” 7 
with its importantly reserved se. 
was worthy to bear us back homer 
again to Indiana. This is the c 
tennial year of our Hoosier poets 
Many things have been named for fons 
him and he deserves this fine train,” 
It’s too fast to deign to stop at our 
town, so in Indianapolis the faith- 
ful Chevrolet was waiting with our 
son at the wheel. All the way back 
to the farm we kept saying, “You 
must see the fair. How we wish 
we'd had the fourth-graders there!” 
—Camille Hey, Art Teacher, Ele- 
mentary Grades, Colescott School, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


EprTtoriaL Note: The Railroad Fair 
will be presented again in 1950. 
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Visit Fascinating 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


You'll always remember the dramatic 
beauty of British Columbia . . . Here 
is majestic scenery . . . as full of 
variety as Nature itself . . . There's 
always something fresh and different 
Fine food and 
in 


to see and do... 
fine accommodation await 
friendly British Columbia. 


you 








It Has Everything 


Tour up B.C.'s cool fiords . . 


. sun on 
warm sands . . . golf, play tennis, 
fish, ride enchanted trails . . . or just 
relax in sheer comfort. Whatever you 
want — B.C. has it! No passport 
needed and your travel dollar goes 
further. Write for full information: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, VICTORIA, B. C., 
Canada | 
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Within 500 Miles 


Now, at the end of our summer’s 


vacation, we are quite amazed at 
what we have seen, and realize that 
travel is not only mileage but also 
a state of mind. We have really 
been away and yet always within 
five hundred miles of our home. 
For us, New Jersey is too close to 
a destination. Yet within this 


state we spent three full days of | 


touring. . 


. . We found farmlands | 


as beautiful and as rural as any in | 


Vermont. There were breath-taking 
views and fine scenery at such 


| places as Delaware Water Gap, 
| Jenny Jump Mountain, and Wash- 
| ington Rock State Park. Best of all, 


there was a sense of history. .. . 
A thrilling surprise was Morris- 


town National Historical Park. We | 


found ourselves the only persons in 
the park one morning. This added 
to the atmosphere. 
structure, parked the car, and in- 
It was a hospital hut 
(restored to look authentic, as are 
many other buildings) and though 
it was larger and more elaborate 
than the soldiers’ huts we saw later, 
we were conscious at once of the 
privation and travail of the brave 
Revolutionists under Washington. 
In the park there is also the Ford 
Mansion, once the headquarters of 
the commander in chief, and the 
with American 
furnishings of the time, and an ad- 
joining vegetable and herb garden 
laid out exactly as it was at the 
time of the Revolution. 

Our New Jersey trip dictated 
that we head for New England and 
experience more of our country’s 
history and heritage. 

With Provincetown as headquar- 
ters, we covered Cape Cod. For 
scenery we had water and sky in 
all their changing aspects. The 
ebbing and flowing tides, the bril- 
liantly colored water—turning from 
blue to green to black (and the ris- 
ing sun gave it a reddish tint), the 
various cloud types, and the winds 
across the dunes and marsh grasses 
assured us varied vistas. Even the 
hurricane provided us with a beau- 
tiful and thrilling view. 

There is a twenty-mile stretch 
along the ocean where all sorts of 
sea birds come, and fish of many 
kinds are caught. At night there 
are twinkling Coast Guard lights. 

For history there is the site of 
the Pilgrims’ first landing and the 
place where Captain Miles Standish 
and certain sailors had their first 
encounter with Indians. There are 
windmills and lighthouses and old 
Cape Cod homes, all adding up to 


a picture of an older America. 


We saw a log | 


And there are the wharves at Prov- | 


from which 
whalers set out and to which, some- 
times years later, they returned 
with cargoes of whale oil. Now- 
adays the Portuguese fishermen 
bring back everything from tiny 
herrings to 600-pound tunas. 

We spent hours at the wharves. 
... At 1:30 the tourist boat from 
Boston comes in and one realizes 
how near in mileage one is to a 


big city, though far away in spirit. | 
Teacher, | 


—Clarissa Rosenwasser, 
Grade 3, P.S. 202, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Travel continued on page 90) 
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YOUR SHARE OF 
FUN THIS SUMMER! 


or SOUTH 
DAKOTA! 


@ For a happier holiday this summer, 
come to South Dakota—Land of Infinite 
Variety. See the thrills and spills of round- 
ups and rodeos—enjoy the drama and 
beauty of the a Passion Play— 
relive the days of the Old West in color- 
ful festivals and gay pageants. 


Relax and rest in the pine-clad beauty 
of the highest mountains east of the 
Rockies . . . view with awe the weird 
beauty of the Bad Lands and peaceful 
lakes. For exploring, sight-seeing and 
all outdoor sports, the Black Hills of 
South Dakota beckon you to fun apd 
high adventure. 
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conte BLACK HILLS 



















in the peaceful Black Hills and Custer 
State Park where mountain trails lead 
to enchanting hideaways among pines. 


YOU'LL ENJOY... lazy living where hos- 
pitality is a habit and cool evenings 
: climax each perfect 

: day of play and 
relaxation. 



















YOu'LL SEE... 
rodeos—roundups— 
lays—festivals—gay 

estern events to enter- 
tain the entire family! 


Write For 
Colorful 
FREE 
BOOKLET 
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OUTH DAKOTA stat 


PUBLICITY DIRECTOR . 


E HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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VACATION 


... WITHOUT A CARE! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. 
Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over 
the unexpected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safe- 
ty. Be prepared for the accident or distressing illness 
This Organization, exclusively for 
Teachers, stands ready to give you financial aid when 


safe this year? 


at home or away. 


Why not play 


disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that will 
give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the long summer 


vacation and well into the fall. 
months—at an amazingly low cost. 


Think of it! 
Write or send coupon. No agent will call. 


Protection for more than six long 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 994 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 





IDENTIFICATION TAG 


BAG. Has space for 
name and address, 
with transparent cov- 
er. We have only a 
limited number, 
as long as they last 
they are free to 
teachers. 





FREE 


TO TEACHERS 
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1 Free Information Coupon—No Agent will Call 
FoR your TRAvELING | 


To the T.C.U., 994 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
I am a teacher in se ettitiies 

School. I am interested in knowing about 

T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me, without 

obligation, the whole story and the free bag 

tag. 

My name is 


My address is ee heen a 
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You lL ave a 


~~ 
fo “pect Vacatiou 


MISSOURI 


@A lot of folks who have been 
here tell us the best part about 
@ vacation in Missouri is that you 
can do just about anything you 
want to. They also like the good ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates. 

Missouri is a scenic state with 
plenty of smooth highways, lakes 
and streams, historic spots . . . an 
excellent place to play and rest. 

Plan now to enjoy a fine vaca- 
tion in Missouri. Swim, ride horse- 
back, play golf or tennis, fish or 
just relax and rest...have a good 
time all the time! 


Send Coupon for FREE FOLDER 


Filled with colorful illus- 
trations. Send coupon 
now! 












MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT i 
Dept. 78.C, State Office Bidg., Jefferson City,Mo. 1 


Please send me FREE Illustrated Folder 
on Missouri. 


en 


“R31) 

















eeeeeceeeeeeoeeeoeoseeeeeeees 
THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK 
A Complete Craft Program 


Now, every teacher can have a completely 
organized craft program for her pup.is. The 
New Handcraft Book offers in complete de- 
tail 145 individual craft projects using ma- 
terials that are readily available without 
cost, or that can -—  :-% inexpensively. 
With paper cover, this book costs $1.50— 
with hard cover $2.00. Choose. the .style 
you want and order today. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
eeeeseseseoceceeseseeseees 
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| planes filled their ears. 





Nebraska Blizzard 


(Continued from page 84) 


But his father turned away from 
the radio. “They won’t be able to 
help the little ranchers. We are 
done for. I'll have to give up, as 
Grandfather did.”. He shook his 
head sadly. 

Jerry looked thoughtful. Then 
he put on his heavy outdoor clothes 
and went outside. He was gone a 
long time. When he came back in 
the house, he looked quite cheerful, 
but he didn’t say a word. 

The next morning the roar of 
“Look!” 
yelled Jerry rushing to the window. 
“They're circling the draw. They 
must see our cattle alive.” 

Sure enough the Allens saw bales 
of hay go plunging down to the 
earth. The watching family im- 
agined how the half-starved cattle 
were .earing into it. 

“I hope Spot Tail gets her 
share,” Trudy said. 

It was later in the day when the 
bulldozer came through, and behind 
it trudged Mr. Lingrin and Olaf. 
They brought groceries and a loaf 
of Mrs. Lingrin’s fresh bread. 

Most wonderful of all, though, 
was the moment when the men 
came striding up the path carrying 
two queer-looking bundles wrapped 
in gunny sacks. Right into the 
kitchen they brought them. 

“Spot Tail!” cried Trudy, put- 
ting her.arms around the ice-cold 
scrawny little creature. 

“Whitey!” exclaimed Jerry. 

“They'll be all right when they 
are warm and dry and have a bit 
of warm milk,” Mr. Lingrin said 
kindly. 

“I saw your ‘help’ signal in the 
snow,” Olaf whispered to Jerry. 
“But Dad was coming anyway.” 

“Good scout!” Jerry grinned. “I 
didn’t think you folks would forget 
us, but I thought my Indian help 
signal would show you where our 
cattle were.” 

Over their steaming cups of cof- 
fee Mr. Lingrin and Mr. Allen were 
making plans for next spring and 
an exchange of work. Jerry knew 
his father would never again think 
of the big ranchers as unfriendly. 
And there would be no more talk 
of giving up. The Allens were in 
Nebraska to stay! 


Mother’s Day Gift 
Suggestions 
(Continued from page 32) 


A recipe book for Mother’s fa- 
vorite recipes may be decorated 
with colorful food motifs. 

The needlecase is made from a 
piece of dark felt cut with pinking 
shears and having a piece of light 
cotton material inside. Use a nar- 
row ribbon or a piece of yarn for 
the ties. 

The handkerchief folders are at- 
tractive, easy to make, and a nice 
way to present a handkerchief to 
Mother. Make them from colored 
construction paper, and decorate 
them with attractive designs in 
crayon or water color. 

Put designs on handkerchiefs 
like the ones in the lower left cor- 
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ner of page 32. Use a pointed 
crayon to make the design, and go 
over the pattern several times until 
the color is bright and even. Place 
a blotter underneath the handker- 
chief, and press it on the wrong 
side with a warm iron. 

The clothespin butterflies are 
used as curtain pin-backs. Use a 
wooden clothespin for the body. 
The antennae can be made from 
fine wire and thumbtacked to the 
top of the clothespin. Make the 
wings from soft greens and yellows, 
and decorate them with crayons or 
water colors. 


In the Ozarks 


When one of my aunts bought a 
cottage at an unheard-of place, 
Winslow, Arkansas, I was puzzled 
and skeptical until I went to see 
her. Since then I have hastened 
back at every opportunity. 

Early in June, I took a morning 
flight to Memphis and found my 
aunt and a friend there to meet 
me. Imagine driving four hun- 
dred miles to greet a guest! But 
that’s Arkansas hospitality. . . . 

On the trip to Winslow, we wan- 
dered through the Ouachita Moun- 
tains, drinking in the beauty of 
the region and stopping whenever 
the notion struck. .. . 

Some days our valley was peace- 
ful. Green shadows made patterns 
over the sloping mountainsides and 
a thin ribbon of smoke curled up- 
ward from a lone cabin in the 
clearing; the trains crawled up like 
giant caterpillars and disappeared 


in the tunnel beneath us. Other 
days the fog crept in. The soft 
clouds ‘covered the valley. There 


were stormy days when the valley 
was hidden from view, but we 
could always feel its comforting 
presence. 

I was anxious to see the Play- 
ground of the Ozarks, so Belle, our 
next-door neighbor, suggested a 
trip. Her trips are perfect! Not 
the ordinary kind of trips that take 
one swishing by the high spots, but 
the sort that saunter down side 
roads and bypaths to hidden 
springs, waterfalls, and little fairy 
nooks under the hillside. 

Blue Springs is one of the hid- 
den spots. Everyone stops to Oh 
and Ah over the White River Val- 
ley from Inspiration Point. The 
first view of the spring is an eye 
opener. The flow is said to be 
34,000 gallons daily, and the depth 
no one knows. It looks like a big, 
fresh, blue morning-glory. 


The next stop was Eureka 
Springs, the oldest health and 
pleasure resort in the Arkansas 
Ozarks. The quaint little village 


is perched on top of sheer cliffs, 
spilling down the sides at such an 
angle that cross streets are impos- 
sible. The story of a lawsuit over 
dishwater poured down a neigh- 
bor’s chimney sounds plausible. .. . 

Our journey took us into Mis- 
souri, around Lake Taneycomo and 
through the “Shepherd of the Hills” 
Country immortalized by Harold 
Bell Wright. Old Matt’s cabin, 
Sammy Lane’s lookout, Dewey 

(Continued on page 91) 








some of the world’s smartest and most 
fascinating summer playgrounds along Be- 
gium’s North Sea coast—La Panne at the 
French border, Knocke-Le Zoute near the 
Dutch frontier, and Ostend in between. 


The imposing Casinos at Ostend, 
Knocke-Le Zoute and Blankenberge att 
the centers of coastal night life. Their sym 
phonic concerts and opera with world 
famed artists, and their music and 
festivals add to the season's gaiety. 


Summer on the Belgian Coast is truly 
exciting. Plan to go this year—Belgium & 
tends a cordial welcome. 





And while you're there, be sure @ 
visit Brussels, Ghent and Bruges. For that 
matter, see all of intensely modern 
gium. No country in Europe has more ® 
show you. 


It’s easy to rent a good American cat 
Belgium at reasonable rates. 


BELGIUM is only 14 hours 
from New York via 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 
Direct service New York-Brussels in luxurious 
pressurized and air-conditioned DC-6's. 


For full information about Belgium's 
transportation, etc., see your Travel Agen 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TourIsT BUREAU 
422 Madison Ave:, New York 17 
Tel.: PLaza 3-1800 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 
TOURIST BUREA\ 
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in the Ozarks 
(Continued from page 90) 





| Bald, Mutton Hollow, and the trail 
that is “nobody knows how old” 
took me back in fancy to childhood 
days when they were only, places in 
a book... . 
I fully appreciate Harold Bell 
Wright’s discernment, expressed in 
the words of Preachin’ Bill: “When 
Ged looked upon the work of his 
hands and called it good, he was 
sure alooking at this here Ozark 
country’—and, I would add, the 
Ozark people.—Emily. C. Griffith, 
Teacher, Grade 6, Edgemont 
School, Durham, N.C. 


The Black Hills 


Where others think the West be- 
gins, 1 do not know, but when the 
treeless plains of South Dakota 
stretched endlessly on either side, 
ani the little wind-blown’ ponies 
stood motionless along the flat road 
that: unwound like-.a ribbon be- 
tween nodding sunflowers, I knew 


| I had come to the West. The 





distant farmhouses, each with its 
windmill to pump the elusive wa- 
ter, looked like miniature toys 
onthe prairie’s vastness. We could 
see in imagination the painted 
Sioux sweeping down on a luck- 
less wagon train, the wind whis- 
tling past them, even as it swept 
past us. Westward for many miles 
the level land stretched, until its 
flatness was broken’ by the Black 
Hills. 

Hills they are not, but sharp, 
rocky-peaked mountains which 
hold within their pine-clad heights 
a wealth of interest. Framed in 
lacy green pine, the carved granite 
faces of Washington, Jefferson, 
7 Theodore Roosevelt, and Lincoln 
- § gaze benignly down from the rocky 
height of Mount Rushmore. Lead 
with its gold mine, Deadwood City 
with its memories of Calamity Jane 
and Wild Bill Hickok, quiet little 
Spearfish with its vast mountain 
tfamphitheater where the deeply 
moving Black Hills Passion Play is 
enacted, all have something fine to 
offer the visitor and bid him tarry. 
» | —Esther H. Dawson, Teacher, 
« {Grade 3, Third Ward School, 
+ } Tarentum, Pa. 
0 


in Down in Maine 


As the train carried me toward 
Maine, I thought eagerly of Robert 
Coffin’s poetry. Blueberries! Har- 
vesting of apples beside the sea! 
The rock-bound coast! Then the 
conductor actually began to call 
out Maine names: “Wells Beach, 
Kennebunk, Biddeford... .” We 
Were going through coastal land 
Covered with low junipers and sea- 
side goldenrod. At Old Orchard 

ch, the open ocean sparkled in 
the sun. Then came Scarborough 
Beach, Portland, Brunswick, Bath 
Band, at last, Boothbay Harbor, 
ate my friend (Stella Clifford) 
Waited to drive me to a white New 
England home bright with the red 
lox. . 

Ow the house (at East Booth- 
bay) and across a meadow was 
























Linekin Bay, where we were to 
swim that first afternoon. I found 
it a novelty to wait until thé tide 
was right and to be told, as we 
walked across the field, that the 
spread nets of fishermen sometimes 
lay there to dry. We stepped dewn 
the shelving rock, shoved ourselves 
gently forward, and felt the cool 
salt water buoy us up as no fresh 
water can. 

Suddenly I was aware of the 
rocky shore line and the blue sky 
dotted with clouds like the angel’s 
hair on Christmas trees. The re- 
flected blue of Linekin Bay 
stretched ahead to open ocean, its 
wooded islands intriguing the eye. 
White sails flashed on the blue like 
pure magic. If I hadn’t been sure 
we could return to this spot, an- 
other day, I should have found it 
impossible to leave. 

Before I left Maine, I had the 
privilege of visiting the historic 
South Berwick home of one of 
America’s notable writers, Sarah 
Orne Jewett. Her Country of the 
Pointed Firs has been called “the 
finest description of life in north- 
érn New England to be found in 
American literature.”—Virginia E. 
Cruikshank, ‘Teacher, Grade 5, 
Fourth Ward School, Sunbury, Pa. 


It Can Be Done! 


When the Saturday Evening Post 
published an article lauding Boul- 
der, Colorado, I knew where I 
wanted to spend my next summer. 
But conscience whispered “Sum- 
mer school!” 

“Is it possible,” I considered, “to 
combine them? How about the 
University of Colorado?” I de- 
cided to try... . 

My classes occupied the morn- 
ings, and research in the library 
took a great deal of time, after- 
noons, but I attended some of the 
lectures of the Writers’ Conference 
and enjoyed the French movies 
shown on the campus... . 

My first sight-seeing took me to 
the great Red Rocks outdoor am- 
phitheater near Denver. The Den- 
ver Symphony Orchestra, assisted 
by a chorus, gave a concert of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein music. 
Imagine the scene: great side walls 
of red rock built by nature for per- 
fect acoustics, the weird shadows 
from the lights, the limitless ceiling 
of stars, a fine performance. 

The Recreation Department of 
the university sponsors hikes and 
steak fries in the near-by moun- 
tains twice a week, maintains a 
camp for week ends, and conducts 
a bus tour over the Trail Ridge 
Road. On our first Saturday we 
went up South St. Vrain Canyon 
to Estes Park, climbing until we 
were in the mossy, flowered tundra. 

On our second Saturday we took 
a sight-seeing tour in Denver. . . 

At 5:30 a.m. on August 13 we 
boarded the Pikes Peak tour car. 

Our last Saturday saw us headed 
for Mount Evans... . 

Is it possible to combine summer 
school with a real vacation? Yes, 
it can be done; I know, because I 
did it.—Lucille Flower, Teacher, 
Grade 5, Salem Hyde School, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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DLE 7-DAY 2000 MILE 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


ON THE LARGEST AND FINEST ALL-WHITE 


OIL-FUELED CRUISE SHIP ON THE GREAT LAKES... 
. THE S. S. Greater Detroct 


Visit historic Mackinac Island, the great Soo 
Locks, lovely Harbor Springs in northern Michi- 
gan. See Chicago, ‘‘Gateway to the West’’, dy- 
namic Detroit, the scenic splendor of Niagara 
Falls. You'll sail the lakes aboard the mighty liner 
‘Greater Detroit,"’ flagship of the D & C fleet. 
It carries over 1200 passengers . . . has two miles 
of sun-swept decks for games, fun and relaxation 

. . a grand salon three stories high . . . spacious 
lounges and dining rooms . . . two dance floors. 
For an unforgettable vacation this summer, plan 
your D & C cruise now. Write for details. today. 


Sailing from Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit 


. THE FIVE GREAT SHIPS OF 
P THE MIGHTY FLEET OF THE GREAT LAKES 
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SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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Picture yourself beside the rugged 
cairn commemorating the landing 
of the first Icelandic settlers in 
Manitoba ...a symbol of Mani- 
toba’s cosmopolitan founding and 
. growth. Today, you can “dis- 
cover’ the cultures, languages 
and characteristics of all nation- 
alities. This miniature “united 
nations” is set in a beautiful 
theatre of pine-rimmed lakes 
cradled in rocky slopes, prairie 
steppes rolling to the fiery western 
sunset, blue water contrasting 
bleached beach sand. Here is sum- 
mer fun and winter 
memories. Bring all 
the family “INSIDE 
THE RIM OF AD- 
VENTURE” — to 
Manitoba! 














A 
wow—YouR DOLLAR BYYS MORE—IN MANITOB. 
$ Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity, $ 

09 Legisiative Bidg., $ 

H rl Manitoba, Canada. ; 
e FREE inustrated booklet $ 
$ 

$ 

38 

s 


$ jease send ™ 
daa “Mid-Eastern Manitoba” 


- 
s Name 








s Street 


$ 

State 
$ City 4 $ 
$ A 


wow—YOuR 001 LAR BUYS MORE 











TEACHERS 


BE A CRUISE ORGANIZER 


Take a Caribbean Cruise this 
summer to Havana and Jamaica 


at no cost to you. 


Write today for complete details. 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
TOUR DEPT. MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 
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FIRST 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Congratulations on putting a ques- 
tionnaire in the March issue. Most 
magazines are afraid to ask their read- 
ers what they want. Thank goodness 
you weren't. I hope lots of teachers 
took advantage of this opportunity. 

Martin Barry, New York 


Lots of teachers did, Mr. Barry. 
In fact we've had circles under our 
and early-morning hang-overs 
from sitting up at night reading the 
questionnaires. 


eves 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

When I read about Miss Grills, the 
March Teacher of the Month, I felt 
quite discouraged about my own setup. 
I am sure I could be a good teacher in 
an ideal situation like that. 

Alice Martin, Kansas 


You probably are a better teacher 
than you realize. Admittedly, Miss 
Grills does have the advantage of 
adequate funds for equipment and 
supplies, but she has with it the prob- 
lem of teaching children in a situa- 
tion that has no community heritage. 
We have found that every classroom 
has its advantages and -drawbacks. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Your editorial in the March 1950 
Instructor about teachers who have no 
sense of humor is right, and you no 
doubt had that particular teacher “sized 
up” right. . . . But, oh my, Miss Owen! 
Have you ever had a sore corn or tired 
feet, from tramping about a schoolroom 
all day? . . . There are instances where 
it seems no “sense of humor” is in 
keeping with the situation, and stepping 
on anyone’s foot seems to me to be in 
that category. 

Betsy Howe, Georgia 

We thoroughly agree with you that 
efforts to be destructive, harmful, or 
injurious which are performed in the 
name of fun should definitely be 
curbed, but actions need to be inter- 
preted correctly, sore corns or not! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Please convey my thanks to the Ne- 
tional Dairy Council for their eight- 
page unit. It was fine. I am glad there 
is going to be another one in the April 
issue. In the heart of the dairy coun- 
try, a unit like this just fits into our 
teaching program. 

Elizabeth Slezak, Wisconsin 


We feel that this unit is an excel- 
lent example of the way business and 
business-sponsored councils are aid- 
ing the. school program by providing 
good teaching material. 


»* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Guess what? A woman in our town, 
who was overseas in Ireland at the be- 
ginning of the war married an Irishman 
named Shaun MeGlenaghan. They had 
a little daughter whom they named 
Colleen. Recently Mr. MeGlenaghan’s 
work was terminated and the whole 
MeGlenaghan family decided to come 
back to our little town. We had never 
had a child from abroad come to our 
school before, so we were making all 
kinds of preparations to celebrate. 
When I opened my Instructor I saw the 
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“A Shamrock for Colleen.” Pret- 


song, 
ty soon the whole school was singing it, 


and half the town too. It was our wel- 
coming song for the McGlenaghans. 
Martha Sutton, Arkansas 


Sure and we're glad we pleased 
you, and we, too, would like to say 
“Welcome to the McGlenaghans.” 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I enjoyed the “Rhythm Bands Can Be 
Fun” article that was in the March is- 
sue, but what has happened to the 
rhythm-band music you used to have in 
the magazine? I always counted on 
those pages to use with my rhythm 
band. Could we please have some more 
of them? 

Phyllis Watson, Texas 


Your letter echoes several other.re- 
quests. We have ordered some new 
rhythm-band material. Watch for it 
in the fall issues. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
When the March 

structor arrived, I was delighted with 

the cover. I used it in an English class 

as inspiration for creative writing. The 

enclosed poem was written in half an 

hour by Carol Kinsey, who is nine 

years old. 

Little animals small and free 

Holding a meeting 

In the shade of a tree. 

A small rabbit band 

We can see 

Playing sweet music 

For you and me. 


Helen S. Peck, New York 


We like the “Wandering Min- 
strels,” too, and plan to have more 
cover pictures by Miss Tarrant. Sor- 
ry that lack of space prevented our 
publishing Carol’s entire poem. 


issue of The In- 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

When I wrote you in February, I nev- 
er dreamed that my letter would get 
printed. All my life I have wanted to 
see my name in print, under something 
that I had written. At last that dream 
has come true! 

Marjorie Allway, Nebraska 

Since it was so important to you, 
Miss Allway, we are giving you the 
pleasure of seeing your second letter 
in the magazine. Maybe you would 
have some real literary talents if you 
tried putting your thoughts on paper. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

In the March issue you carry an ad 
with a picture of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
the first woman doctor. According to 
the drawing she had short hair. My 
children raised the question, “Didn’t all 
women have long hair during the first 
half of the nineteenth century?” Could 
you answer that for us? 

Helen Brooker, Oklahoma 


We can’t answer your question ab- 
solutely, but we presume the artist 
did careful research before making 
the picture. Maybe some of our 
readers know; and while they are 
answering that question, they might 
try another one from a reader who 
wants to know who was the first 
President to wear long trousers. 


























Anneunaing | 
NEW TEACHING AIDS || 
ON THE BANANA 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The United Fruit Company’s new a 
mentary teaching aids are’ now avaik || 
able. The series includes 8 separate 
lessons that range from simple ségg | 
work for the primary. grades to social 
and economic studies for the lower. 
secondary grades. 


——— - 


The teacher’s work sheets outline von 
plementary units on diet, geography, | 
plant studies, transportation, etc. 


Send a post card for the new catalogue 
which illustrates and describes the ma | 

terial. Please give the name of your) 
school, address, grades and subjects 
taught. A 





Educational Service Department q 
United Fruit Company q 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. ¥, | 


BUNIONS 


Enlarged or Tender Joints 
Relieved in Seconds! 


Soothing, cushioning, pro- 
tective Dr. Scholi’s Zino- 
Ee for bunions instantly 
ift painful pressure on 
the sensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millions do 


with 0 oe largest aw 














DE Scholls Zino- pad f 
Planatig a trip? 


To help select the best 
places for you to stay, con 
sult THE INSTRUCTOR Hotel 
and Resort Directory, of 
pages 86 and 87 of this issue. | 
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¥1 @ bal CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. [7 
A copy 47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 
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TOTEM POLES in Stanley Park (above) — a “must- 
see” for visitors to Vancouver, the gateway to 
fabulous Alaska and the Yukon. See this and 
many other exciting sights on Canadian National 
Railways’ “Triangle Route” of British Columbia. 
(One of Canada’s 10 top vacations.) 
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CHOOSE any of Canada’s ten- top vacations: 
1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. British 
Columbia (“Triangle Route’). 4. Eastern Cities 
& Laurentians. 5. Gaspé & Saguenay. 6. Hudson 
Bay & Winnipeg. 7. Jasper in the Canadian 
Rockies. 8. Lake of the woods (Minaki). 9. Prov- 
inces by the sea. 10. Ontario Highlands, Let 
Canadian National help plan your trip. 
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EASTERN CITIES AND LAURENTIANS — ONE OF CANADA’S 10 TOP VACATIONS NATIONAL 


t- Royal Lookout, Montreal—a “high- “Queen City” — Niagara Falls and 
Pot" on your vacation to Canada’s historic Quebec, with side trips up the railway to Canadas 
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TRAILWAYS 


Thrifty, Nation-Wide Thru-Bus Service 











You'll see more of America 
comfortably and conveniently in 


TRAILWAYS 


Safe THRU-BUSES 


Now TRAILWAYS gives you an even greater travel bargain. One 
way and round trip fares are still the lowest for any form of trans- 
portation, but in big, new TRAILWAYS THRU-BUSES you can ride 
great distances in your own soft, reclining seat, without changing 
buses. In addition TRAILWAYS THRU-BUSES run on improved 
schedules that get you to your destination in less time, yet still 
offer all the advantages of sightseeing at “‘scenery-level.”’ 

These summer days all of America invites you to come and see... 
New England, the Southwest, the historic Southeast and deep 
South, the West Coast, Plain States or the mountains .. . for scenic 
wonders and famous attractions are waiting to thrill you all along 
TRAILWAYS seventy odd thousand miles of “‘scenery-level’’ routes. 
See for yourself—with a wonderful Low cost trip by TRAILWays 
THRU-BUS or a TRAILWAYS PLEASURE PLANNED TOUR to one or more 
of your favorite sections of North America. 
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@ Thru-Buses save time— 
changing buses. 


@ TRAILWAYS main routes 
more Thru-Buses. 


@ Thru-Buses give you a kt 


trip—same low fares. 
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For complete 

on TRAILWAYS low 
convenient Thru-Bus 
vies, Pleasure 
Tours, and Private © 
ters ask your friendly, 
TRAILWAYS Agent, oF 
the coupon below fo 
22-5, NATIONAL 
WAYS BUS SYSTEM, 
North Wabash A 
Chicago 1, Iilinois. 


National Trailways Bus System 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 22-J, Chicago 1, lll. 
Please send travel information as checked. 
CO TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS 
0 Additional information on TRAILWAYS 
NOTE: Copies of TRAILWAYS Vacation-and-Pio, USA 
Maps, large for framing, are still available. for 
your copy check here [] and enclose 25¢. 
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